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PREFACE. 

The  present  study  of  the  origins  of  the  Tristan 
story  was  undertaken  in  1906,  when  I  was  a  graduate 
student  in  Radcliffe  College.  Part  of  it  was  presented 
as  a  thesis  for  the  degree  of  doctor  of  philosophy  in 
that  institution  in  1909.  Professor  W.  H.  Schofield, 
under  whom  I  began  the  study  of  Arthurian  romance, 
helped  me  greatly  with  advice  and  encouragement  in 
the  early  stages  of  the  work.  To  fellowships  granted 
me  by  the  Women's  Educational  Association  of  Boston 
and  by  the  administrators  of  the  Ottendorfer  Memorial 
Fellowship  of  New  York  University  in  1907,  and  to  the 
Alice  Freeman  Palmer  Fellowship  of  my  Alma  Mater, 
AVellesley  College,  which  I  received  in  1909,  I  am  in- 
debted for  the  opportunity  of  continuing  my  research 
abroad.  I  cannot  refrain  from  acknowledging  here  the 
many  kindnesses  extended  to  me  by  Professor  Mc Louth, 
Secretary  of  the  Ottendorfer  Memorial  Fellowship  Com- 
mittee, and  by  Mrs.  Woerishoffer,  the  step-daughter  of 
Mr.  Ottendorfer.  The  design  on  the  cover  of  the  book 
is  the  work  of  my  friend  Miss  Ella  Mackinnon. 

In  connection  with  the  chapter  on  the  Celtic  ele- 
ments in  the  Tristan  story  I  owe  much  to  the  lamented 
H.  dArbois  de  Jubainville,  who  first  turned  my  at- 
tention more  particularly  to  that  subject,  and  to  Pro- 
fessor Kuno  Meyer,  Professor  0.  J.  Bergin,  and  Mr. 
E.  I.  Best,  who  have  assisted  me  in  many  ways. 
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To  the  learned  and  kindly  librarian  of  the  Sor- 
bonne,  M.  Emile  Chatelain.  and  to  his  courteous  asso- 
ciates I  owe  lasting  gratitude  for  the  hospitality  that 
made  my  four  years  in  Paris  a  period  of  richest  oppor- 
tunity. To  the  Library  of  Columbia  University  I  am 
likewise  indebted  for  gracious  hospitality.  I  am  also 
under  obligations  to  MM.  Paul  Meyer,  Antoine  Thomas, 
A.  Jeanroy,  J.  Vendryes,  and  G.  Glotz,  and  to  Dr. 
E.  Gierach,  and  Dr.  H.  G.  Leach. 

I  owe  much  to  the  Tristan  studies  of  M.  Bedier. 
I  ow^e  even  more  to  the  interest  with  which  he  has 
followed  mine.  It  is  in  the  passages  of  my  book  in 
w^hich  my  conclusions  diverge  most  widely  from  his 
that  his  influence  is  most  clearly  to  be  read.  When 
I  brought  the  tentative  results  of  my  work  to  him  it 
was  these  expressions  of  variant  opinion  that  he  re- 
ceived with  most  sympathetic  attention,  emphasizing 
their  significance,  even  suggesting  more  effective  ways 
of  presenting  my  evidence. 

There  is  hardly  a  page  of  my  book  that  is  not  in 
some  way  an  expression  of  the  influence  of  M.  Ferdinand 
Lot.  as  there  was  hardly  a  day,  during  my  years  in 
Paris,  that  a  word  of  his  did  not  serve  to  vitalize  and 
clarify  some  problem  of  my  investigation. 

M.  A.  Smirnov  and  Mr.  R.  I.  Best  have  read  the  study 
in  manuscript  and  in  proof.  It  is  a  pleasure  to  have 
this  opportunity  of  acknowledging  their  invaluable  sug- 
gestions and  corrections. 

For  the  mistakes  and  failings  which  the  book  ex- 
hibits I  beg  the  reader's  indulgence  and  rectifying  hand. 

New  York  University,  March  1913. 

Geetrude  Schoeppeele. 
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TRISTAN  AND  I80LT. 

A  STUDY  OF  THE  SOURCES  OF  THE  ROMANCE. 


I.    INTRODUCTION. 

In  his  admirable  study  of  the  sources  of  the  Tristan 
story  in  the  second  volume  of  his  edition  of  the  poem 
of  Thomas.  M.  Bedier  points  out  the  weakness  of  the  evi- 
dence that  had  been  adduced  to  establish  the  antiquity 
of  the  tradition.  Of  the  portions  that  have  been  cited 
as  'mythological',  'pagan'  or  'Celtic',  he  shows  that 
there  are  only  four  which  present  any  feature  un- 
familiar to  the  twelfth  century  French  troiiveres:  the 
story  of  Mark  of  the  horse's  ears,  Tristan's  ability 
to  imitate  the  songs  of  the  birds,  the  arc  qui  ne 
faiit,  and  the  fairy  castle  of  Tintageli.  From  his 
own  study  of  the  tradition  M.  Bedier  adds  a  few 
traits  that  seem  to  him  sufficiently  foreign  to  French 
romance  to  be  regarded  as  survivals  of  a  Celtic  period 
of  the  tradition  2.  The  stream  flowing  through  Isolt's 
chamber,  and  the  room  in  Avhich  the  knights  of  Arthur 
sleep  side  by  side  with  King  Mark  and  his  queen,  are 
traits  that  would  not  have  been  invented  by  a  poet 


^  J.  Bedier,  Le  roman  de  Tristan  par  Thomas,  Societe  des 
anciens  textes  francais,  Paris  1902,  1905,  11,130 — 55. 

2  loc.  cit.  II,  155  —  60.  Celtic  parallels  to  the  first  trait 
mentioned  were  noted  bv  K.  Meyer,  Zeitschrift  fur  Rom.  Philol. 
XXVI,  p.  716,  XXVIIL  p.  353. 

Sohcepperle,  Tristan.  \ 
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familiar  with  the  twelfth  centime  French  castle.  The 
third  incident  wiiich  M.  Bedier  takes  to  be  genuine 
Celtic  tradition  is  that  found  in  the  Welsh  triad: 
Tristan,  disguised  as  a  swineherd,  tends  the  rojaX 
swine  while  the  real  keeper  bears  a  message  to 
Isolti. 

M.  Bedier  concludes :  These  are  the  only  features 
of  the  Tristan  tradition  that  seem  to  be  genuinely 
Celtic.  They  are  brutal  tales  of  a  husband  duped 
by  a  lover  redoubtable  for  his  physical  strength  and 
master  of  primitive  arts.  It  is  not  this  ^barbaric  De- 
cameron' that  we  think  of  as  the  story  of  Tristan  and 
Isolt.  The  story  of  Tristan  and  Isolt  is  significant 
only  as  it  is  tragic  —  the  tale  of  two  hapless  mortals 
bound  to  each  other  by  a  supernatural  powder,  and 
living  in  the  midst  of  a  society  in  which  their  love 
violates  a  sacred  and  indissoluble  tie. 

M.  Bedier  cites  a  passage  from  the  Welsh  laws 
to  show  that  among  the  Celts  the  marriage  tie  was 
neither  sacred  nor  indissoluble.  He  infers  from 
this  that  w^e  must  attribute  to  the  French  the  first 
tragic  treatment,  and  hence  the  real  invention  of 
the  story  2. 

We  shall  find  that  M.  Bedier  is  right  in  affirm- 
ing that  the  extant  versions  reflect  the  personality  of 
the  French  redactors.   We  shall  find  that  Gaston  Paris 


^  There  are  several  allusions  to  Tristan  in  Welsh  documents, 
of.  Black  Book  of  Carmarthen,  Facsimile  50  v.,  51  r.  —  J.  Loth, 
Les  Mahinogion,  Paris  1889,  Index  sub  voce  Drystan,  Essylt, 
March  On  account  of  their  vagueness  or  of  the  uncertain  date 
and  authenticity  of  the  texts  in  which  they  appear,  we  do  not 
utilize  them  as  data  in  our  study  of  the  tradition.  —  cf.  Bedier 
II,  112 — 116;  W.  Golther,  Tristan  und  Isolde  in  den  Dichtnngen 
des  Mittelalters  und  der  neuen  Zeit,  Leipzig  1907,  237  —  42; 
J.  Loth,  Contributions  a  Vetude  des  Bomans  de  la  Table  Ronde, 
Paris  1912,  112  —  23. 

2  11,160—7. 
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was  also  right  in  his  feeling  that  the  tragic  story  of 
Tristan  was  of  Celtic  origin.  M.  Bedier  pointed  out 
with  justice  that  the  evidence  by  which  Gaston  Paris 
supported  his  view  Avas  inconclusive.  The  few  traits 
which  M.  Bedier  accepts  as  indicating  Celtic  influence 
are  unfortunately  no  less  so.  For  example,  the  arc  qui 
ne  faut,  which  he  takes  to  be  a  weapon  of  Celtic 
magic,  is  really  a  prosaic  contrivance  familiar  to  the 
Anglo-Normans'.  The  incident  of  the  Blades  at  the 
Bed,  which  he  regards  as  Celtic  on  account  of  the 
primitive  sleeping  arrangements  involved,  is  a  popular 
tale,  universally  current,  which  we  find  adopted,  sleep- 
ing arrangements  included,  in  late  French  romances-. 
There  is,  however,  as  will  be  seen,  other  evidence  of 
Celtic  influence  in  the  Tristan  stor}^ 

M.  Joseph  Loth  has  pointed  out  that  M.  Bedier 
was  mistaken  in  concluding  from  the  passage  which 
he  cited  from  the  Welsh  laws,  that  a  tragic  story  of 
Tristan  could  not  have  existed  among  the  Celts  3. 
Our  own  study,  already  considerabl}^  advanced  when 
M.  Loth's  article  appeared,  shows  not  only  that  a 
tragic  treatment  of  unlawful  love  was  possible  among 
the  Celts,  but  that  there  were  numerous  tragic  versions 
of  the  theme  in  Old  Irish  literature.  It  shows  further 
that  a  considerably  larger  number  of  Celtic  traits 
survive  in  the  extant  redactions  of  Tristan  than 
M.  Bedier  recognized. 

M.  Bedier  uses  the  following  method  to  determine 
what  lies  between  the  Celtic  tradition  and  the  extant 
texts :  He  analyzes  the  narrative  as  it  is  preserved  in 
the  five  oldest  versions,  and  points  out  two  striking 


1  cf.  infra,  Ch.  VI. 

2  cf.  infra,  Ch.  V. 

3  Bev.  Celt.  XXX.  270 — 82;  reprinted  in  Contributions,  op. 
cit.  1  —  14. 
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general  characteristics:  the  logical  progress  of  the 
action  from  one  step  to  another,  and  the  harmony  of 
each  step  in  the  action  with  the  characters  of  the 
persons  involved.  These  tAvo  characteristics  prove,  ac- 
cording to  M.  Bedier,  that  the  tragic  story  of  Tristan 
was  invented  by  a  poet  of  great  genius  at  one  stroke 
in  the  form  in  which  we  find  it  in  the  extant  versions. 

M.  Bedier  then  proceeds  to  an  examination  of  the 
texts  of  Beroul^,  Eilhart-,  Thomas -^  the  FoUe\  and 
the  Prose  Romance  ^  He  arrives  at  the  conclusion 
that  they  derive  from  a  single  twelfth  century  poem 
now  lost.  He  identifies  the  author  of  this  lost  French 
poem  with  the  single  poet  of  great  genius,  the  author 
of  the  first  tragic  treatment  of  the  story. 

This  reasoning  is  open  to  serious  objections. 
M.  Bedier  has  taken  the  logical  progress  of  the  nar- 
rative and  the  subordination  of  incident  to  character 
to  indicate  the  original  unity  of  the  story.  But  the 
progress  of  the  narrative  and  the  treatment  of  the 
characters  vary  strikingly  in  the  different  versions. 
M.  Bedier  would  perhaps  say  that  the  lost  common 


*  Le  romaii  de  Tristan  par  Beroul,  ed.  E.  Muret,  Societe 
des  anciens  textes  franrais,  Paris  1903.  M.  Bedier,  op.  cit.  II,  p.  309 
represents  the  continuation  of  Beronl  as  of  unknown  provenience, 
and  as  independent  of  the  common  source. 

2  Eilhart  von  Oberge ,  ed.  F.  Lichtenstein,  Qiiellen  und 
Forschungen  XIX,  Strassburg  1877. 

^  Le  rowan  de  Tristan  par  Thomas,  ed.  J.  Bedier.  Soc.  des 
anc.  textes  franrais,  Paris  1902.  Only  fragments  of  the  latter 
part  of  the  poem  are  extant.  M.  Bedier  reconstructs  the  first  part 
by  a  comparison  of  its  derivatives,  the  Norse  Tristrams  saga  ok 
Isondar,  ed.  with  German  translation  by  E.  Kolbing,  Heilbronu 
1878;  the  English  Sir  Tristrem,  ed.  with  German  translation  by 
E.  Kolbing,  Heilbronn  1882;  and  the  German  Gottfried  von  Strass- 
burg Tristan,  ed.  K.  Marold,  Leipzig  1906. 

*  Les  deux  pohnes  de  la  Folic  Tristan,  ed.  Bedier ,  Soc. 
des  anc.  textes  franrais,  Paris  1907,  p.  85  ff. 

^  Le  roman  en  prose  de  Tristan ,  analyse  critique  par 
E.  Loseth,  Bibliothcque  de  I'ecole  des  hautes  etudes,  LXXXII. 
Paris  1891. 
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source  possessed  this  logical  progress  of  action  and 
this  subordination  of  action  to  character  and  that  the 
inconsistencies  of  the  extant  versions  are  due  to  their 
imperfect  reflection  of  their  lost  original.  There  is  no 
evidence,  however,  that  the  lost  poem  was  as  perfect 
artistically  as  M.  Bedier  supposes.  Even  if  there  were, 
it  would  be  unjustifiable  to  infer,  merely  from  such  evi- 
dence, that  it  was  created  at  one  stroke  by  a  single 
poet.  We  may  admire  the  symmetry  of  Canterbury 
Cathedral,  but  the  aesthetic  justification  our  admir- 
ation cannot  make  Canterbury  Cathedral  the  work  of 
one  man  or  of  one  century. 

M.  Bedier's  view  as  to  the  stage  of  development 
represented  by  the  extant  versions  of  the  Tristan  story, 
no  less  than  his  view  as  to  the  Celtic  tradition  at  the 
basis  of  it,  is  sharply  opposed  to  the  views  of  his 
predecessors.  According  to  them,  the  extant  texts 
were  compiled  from  episodic  poems  which  were  origin- 
ally independent!.  They  represent  various  efforts  to 
unite  a  body  of  tradition  into  a  consistent  narrative. 
According  to  M.  Bedier,  they  are  redactions  of  a  single 
French  poem  the  author  of  which  owed  but  an  in- 
significant debt  to  previous  redactors  2. 

The  present  study  tends  to  support  M.  Bedier's 
conclusion  that  the  extant  texts  are  dependent  on  an 
earlier  biographical  poem.  This  poem  contained,  how- 
ever, a  more  important  body  of  tradition  than  M.  Bedier 
recognized. 

In  our  analysis  of  the  tradition  we  have  followed 
a  different  method  from  that  of  our  predecessors,  but 
our  endeavor,  like  theirs,  has  been  to  throw  light  on 
the  origin  and  development  of  the  tradition.   In  under- 


^  Bedier  II,  168—71. 

2  Bedier  11,160—1,  186  —  8. 
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taking  our  study  we  proceeded  as  follows:  In  con- 
nection with  each  incident  we  gathered  from  French 
literature  more  or  less  contemporary  with  the  extant 
texts,  and  from  popular  tradition,  parallels  that  may 
have  been  knoAvn  to  the  redactor  who  introduced  it 
into  the  narrative.  We  also  compared  the  customs 
and  ideas  reflected  in  the  Tristan  stories  with  those 
appearing  in  other  tAvelfth  century  French  romances. 
At  the  same  time  we  collected  examples  of  similar 
elements  in  Celtic  and  Scandinavian  literature. 

We  frequently  found  in  the  version  of  Eilhart  von 
Oberge,  features  to  Avhich  we  found  no  analogues  in 
French  literature  but  which  we  frequently  met  in 
accounts  of  primitive  belief  and  custom  or  in  Celtic 
romance.  In  other  versions  of  Tristan  these  were  re- 
placed by  traits  more  familiar  in  twelfth  century 
romance.  In  Scandinavian  literature,  except  in  the 
romances  drawn  from  foreign  sources,  we  seldom  found 
anything  that  seemed  connected  with  the  Tristan  tra- 
dition. Eilhart's  version  invariably  corresponded  to 
current  folktales,  whereas  in  the  other  redactions  of 
the  Tristan  story,  the  incidents  appeared  with  modi- 
lications  characteristic  of  the  redactors  personal  con- 
ception of  the  story.  We  should  not  have  attributed 
a  trait  to  the  initiative  of  the  redactor  from  the  mere 
fact  of  its  deviation  from  the  type.  The  individual 
bias  of  the  poet  was  discernible  in  three  other  ways : 
iirst,  in  the  ensemble  of  traits  peculiar  to  his  version; 
second,  in  the  remarks  made  by  him  in  the  course  of 
the  story  in  his  own  person,  especially  those  in  which  he 
criticized  the  narrative  which  he  presented ;  third  in  the 
contradictions  and  ambiguities  peculiar  to  his  redaction 
and  explicable  by  comparison  with  the  other  versions. 

As  a  result  of  our  comparison  of  the  Tristan  texts 
with  the  analogues  which  we  had  collected,  we  were 
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thus  led  to  attribute  a  higher  value  to  the  Beroul- 
Eilhart  version  than  to  that  of  Thomas  or  the  Prose 
Romance  as  preserving  an  earlier  version  of  the 
tradition.  As  for  the  Folie  Tristan  of  the  Berne 
manuscript,  its  allusions  are  frequently  so  vague  as 
to  make  it  useless  for  comparison.  The  specific  traits 
which  it  presents,  however,  correspond  closely  to  those 
of  the  Eilhart  version.  We  decided  therefore,  in  pre- 
senting our  collection  of  analogues,  to  use  as  a  basis 
what  seemed  to  us  the  most  primitive  complete  version 
of  Tristan  extant,  the  version  of  Eilhart  von  Oberge. 

Up  to  this  point  in  our  study  we  had  not  referr- 
ed to  the  reconstruction  of  the  poeme  primitif  made 
by  M.  Bedier.  On  consulting  it  now  we  found  that 
M.  Bedier  had  drawn  up  the  outlines  of  the  common 
source  by  adopting  traits  now  from  one,  noAv  from  an- 
other of  its  derivatives.  How  was  the  disparity  between 
our  conception  of  the  lost  poem  and  that  of  our  pre- 
decessor to  be  accounted  for  ?  On  comparing  the  poem 
of  Eilhart  with  the  M.  Bedier's  reconstruction  we  found 
that,  in  all  the  important  points,  and  in  most  of  the 
minor  points  in  which  they  differed,  it  was  possible 
to  demonstrate  that  the  version  of  Eilhart  better  re- 
presented the  lost  original. 

It  was  curious  to  observe,  in  following  M.  Bedier's 
study,  that  he  had  frequently  included  details  from 
Eilhart  in  violation  of  the  conditions  of  the  method 
which  he  had  set  for  himself  in  making  the  recon- 
struction. At  other  times  he  had  disregarded  both 
his  method  and  the  more  primitive  character  of  the 
Eilhart  version  to  include  an  especially  charming  trait 
from  Thomas.  M.  Bedier's  reconstruction  is  not  based 
entirely,  as  it  purports  to  be,  upon  a  mechanical  com- 
parison of  the  traits  of  the  different  versions  and  a 
preference  for  those  which  ar^  supported  by  two  or 
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more  redactions.  It  is  constructed  in  accordance  witli 
the  considerations  of  taste,  sentiment,  and  logic  which 
appear  in  his  discussions. 

We  are  disposed  to  believe  that  the  poem  of 
Eilhart  von  Oberge  represents  more  accurate!}^  than 
any  reconstruction  that  has  been  made,  and  more 
faithfully  than  any  other  version  (except  perhaps  the 
fragment  of  Beroul)  the  French  poem  to  Avhich  the 
Folic  of  the  Berne  manuscript  alludes,  and  Avhich 
Thomas  remodelled  according  to  his  personal  taste. 
We  do  not  feel  justified,  however,  in  calling  this  poem, 
as  does  M.  Bedier,  the  common  source,  and  in  consider- 
ing it  as  the  archetype  from  which  proceed  all  the 
extant  versions  of  the  Tristan  story,  and  all  those  that 
ever  existed  ^  It  is  certain  that  this  poem  is  the  source 
of  several  versions  —  the  Beroul  -  Eilhart  version, 
Thomas,  and  the  Folic  Tristan  of  the  Berne  manu- 
script. AVe  should  hesitate  to  call  it  the  source  of  the 
continuation  of  Beroul.  or  of  the  Prose  Romance.  To 
prevent  misunderstanding  we  shall  therefore  refer  to 
it  as  the  estoire.  We  take  the  term  from  the  passage 
in  which  Beroul  alludes  to  his  source: 

Si  conme  I'estoire  dit, 

La  ou  Berox  le  vit  escrit-. 

We  should  prefer  to  allude  to  .it  as  Eilhart's 
hfich'\  since  Ave  have  no  evidence  that  the  source  of 
Beroul  contained  the  continuation  which  we  find  in 
Eilhart,  Thomas,  and  the  Folic.  But  this  term,  bor- 
rowed from  the  German  text,  fails  to  convey  the  idea 
that  the  poem  is  French. 


^  Bedier  U,  313. 

2  Beroul  1789—91. 

'  cf.  Lichteiistein,  Int.,  CXV— VII. 
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The  reader  will  observe  that  we  distinguish  the 
poem  of  Bcroid  from  the  continuation  of  Beroid.  We 
do  not  attempt  to  decide  whether  or  not  the  continu- 
ation is  b}^  the  same  author  as  the  first  part.  The 
sources  of  the  continuation  of  Beroul  are  unknown. 
We  point  oat  in  the  course  of  our  study  that  the 
episodes  which  compose  it  seem  to  be  variants  of 
incidents  found  respectively  in  Thomas,  Beroul,  and 
the  Prose  Romance.  None  of  them  are  in  Eilhart,  a 
fact  which  may  indicate  that  the  continuation  is  in- 
dependent of  the  estoire,  and,  perhaps,  founded  on  a 
version  anterior  to  it. 

We  are  not  at  all  convinced  that  the  story  of 
Tristan  in  the  Prose  Eomance  is  derived  directly  or 
exclusively  from  the  estoire.  M.  Bedier  bases  his  dis- 
cussion of  the  Prose  Romance  on  the  version  given  in 
manuscript  103i.  In  this  manuscript  the  story  of  the 
combat  with  the  dragon  and  the  final  incidents  of 
the  romance  are  given  in  a  form  similar  to  that  which 
we  find  in  Eilhart.  Prof.  Rottiger  has  shown  that  these 
incidents  have  been  interpolated  from  the  poetic  ver- 
sions 2.  In  all  the  other  manuscripts  of  the  Prose 
Romance  we  find  an  account  of  the  birth  and  childhood 
of  Tristan,  of  his  quest  of  Isolt,  of  the  return  from 
the  forest,  and  of  the  death  of  the  lovers  which  differs 
from  the  story  told  in  the  poems.  We  have  no  reason 
to  affirm  that  in  these  passages  the  poems  offer  an 
older  tradition.  In  the  late  and  hopelessly  corrupt 
redaction  in  which  it  has  come  down  to  us,  the  Prose 
Romance  has  been  strongly  influenced  by  the  poems. 
But  it  is  hazardous  to  term  it  a  derivative  of  the 


1  Bedier  II,  321  n. 

2  W.  Rottiger,  Der  heutige  Stand  der  Tristanforschung, 
Programm  des  Wilhehn- Gymnasiums  zu  Hamburg,  Hamburg 
1897,  p.  26. 
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estoire.  It  may  even  be  that  iii  the  passages  mention- 
ed, the  Prose  Eomance  preserves  traces  of  an  earlier 
version  than  the  estoire. 

We  have  devoted  three  chapters  to  an  analysis 
of  the  estoire.  In  the  chapter  on  the  Bate  of  tJfe 
Estoire  we  have  brought  together  the  traits  of  the 
poem  which  seem  be  the  latest  additions  to  the  tra- 
dition, the  passages  composed  under  the  influence  of 
French  ideas  of  courtly  love.  In  the  chapter  on  the 
Narrative  Technique  of  the  Estoire  we  have  studied 
those  portions  of  the  story  that  are  too  commonly 
paralleled  in  popular  tradition  for  us  to  hope  to  trace 
their  origin.  By  comparing  them  with  numerous  ana- 
logues Ave  have  been  able  to  form  an  idea  of  the 
methods  and  the  artistic  purpose  of  the  author  of  the 
estoire.  In  the  chapter  on  the  Celtic  Tradition  in  the 
Estoire  we  have  discussed  those  passages  in  which  it 
seems  possible  to  discern  here  and  there  the  fossils  of 
an  older  story.  We  have  not  always  attempted  to 
decide  whether  a  passage  represents  Celtic  tradition 
modified  in  view  of  a  French  audience  or  the  invention 
of  a  French  redactor. 


II.    AN  OUTLINE  OF  THE   TRISTRANT^ 
OF  EILHART  VON  OBERGE. 


A.  RIVALIN  AND  BLANCHEFLEUR.  THE  CHILD- 
HOOD OF  TRISTAN. 

It  is  a  tale  of  joy  and  sorrow  that  I  shall  tell  you.  introduction. 
Hearken  it  well;  there  is  none  better  of  worldly  tales,       ^~*^* 
for  deeds  of  prowess  and  for  love. 

There  was  once  a  king  called  Mark,  who  ruled  in 
Cornwall.    He  was  at  war  with  the  king  of  Ireland,  str,i^il?witii 
a  monarch  of  overweening  arrogance,  who  had  many      ^rf_*^^- 
a  time  already  harried  King  Mark  with  his  fleet  from 
across  the  sea. 

Tidings  of  this  war  reached  a  noble  king  called  ^ils^comes^o' 
Rivalin  in  the  land  of  Loonois,  and  he  came  with  a    ^i^rk's  aid. 
goodly  troop  in  right  knightly  fashion  to  king  Mark 
at  Tintagel.    And  Rivalin  served  the  king  as  if  he 
had  been  his  own  vassal,  for  King  Mark  had  a  fair 
sister  and  he  hoped  by  his  prowess  to  win  her  for 
his  wife.   In  this  he  succeeded ;  for  when  the  war  was 
ended  and  Rivalin  returned  to  his  kingdom,  Blanche-  Bi^cMeur. 
fleur  went  with  him.  88-95. 


^  In  this  outline  I  have  given  the  names  of  the  persons, 
when  possible,  in  their  French  form. 
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Eirth  But  on  the  sea  the  pains  of  childbirth  came  upon 

Ot   Tristan.  i      •  i  -i  t       t  r^^^  1    '1  1 

95_i2o.  her  and  in  them  she  died.  The  man-child  that  was 
cut  from  her  womb  was  brought  safely  to  land.  And 
there  the  women  carried  Blanchefleur  to  her  grave 
with  lamentations.  Rivalin  exceeding  sorrowful  gave 
his  son  the  name  Tristan. 
Arcoinpiish-  Wheu   the  child  no  longer  needed  the  care  of  a 

otTrTSm    ^^I'se.    the   father    confided   him   to   a   worthy   tutor, 
120-185.    Gorvenal,  who  taught  him  to  run  and  leap,  to  wrestle, 
-^6uJLo6         to  throw  the  lance,  to  cast  the  stone,  to  ride,  and  to 
^^^  wield  the  sword.   He  trained  him  in  honor  and  courtesy 

and  in  all  the  virtues  and  all  the  exercises  that  be- 
seem a  perfect  knight. 

When  Tristan  was  of  sufficient  age.  Gorvenal 
suggested  that  he  might  obtain  his  father's  permission 
to  travel  and  learn  the  customs  of  other  lands  and  see 
Avhat  honor  he  could  command  among  men  who  were 
not  his  father's  vassals.  Rivalin  was  well  content  to 
hear  this  request,  and  a  good  ship  was  fitted  out  under 
the  direction  of  Gorvenal,  well  laden  with  fine  stuffs  and 
gold  and  silver.  Eight  squires  und  two  young  noble- 
men were  chosen  to  accompany  them.  They  bade  fare- 
Tristan  comes  well  to  Rlvaliu  and  set  sail  for  Cornwall.  When  they 
^  i8i>-35i.  arrived,  Tristan  bade  his  companions  not  to  reveal  his 
identity.  The  little  company  was  graciously  received, 
and  Tristan's  offer  of  service  was  at .  once  accepted. 
Mark  recommended  him  to  the  special  care  of  the 
Lord  High  Steward,  Dynas  of  Lidan. 

So  Tristan  remained  at  the  court  of  Mark,  and 
proved  himself  worthy  of  the  courtesy  men  showed 
him  there  until  the  time  approached  when  he  should 
be  made  a  knight. 
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B.   THE  MORHOLT. 

Now  the  king  of  Ireland  had  given  his  sister  in 
marriage  to  a  redoubtable  knight  called  the  Morholt. 
who  himself  alone  had  the  strength  of  four  men  and 
who  subdued  the  kingdoms  round  about  to  Ireland's 
rule.  The  Morholt  now  determined  to  subdue  Mark.  The  tribute  to 
He  set  sail  in  the  direction  of  Cornwall  sending  ahead  ^  'soi-^ii 
messengers  to  tell  the  king  that  he  must  pay  the 
tribute  withheld  these  fifteen  years  or  more.  If  he 
refuse,  let  him  furnisli  a  champion  of  equal  birth  and 
the  Morholt  will  defend  the  right  of  Ireland  in  single 
combat.  'One  other  way  still  I  offer  him',  said  the 
Morholt,  'let  him  defend  himself  in  battle'.  The  tribute 
the  Morholt  required  was  every  third  child  born  in 
the  Cornish  land  within  the  fifteen  3^ears. 

Mark  sent  to  all  the  corners  of  his  kingdom,  sum- 
moning his  vassals,  to  announce  to  them  the  dire  con- 
ditions. Now  the  young  Tristan  had  secretly  resolved 
to  undertake  the  combat,  and  he  confided  his  design 
to  Gorvenal.  The  tutor  hesitated  on  account  of  his 
pupil's  youth,  but  at  last  yielded.  He  advised  him  first 
to  ask  the  king  to  make  him  knight.  Mark's  efforts 
to  persuade  his  nephew^  to  delay  were  vain  and  Tristan 
was  knighted  together  with  sixty  others  in  seven 
days  of  ceremony. 

When  the  assembled  vassals  had   learned   from 
Mark  the  conditions  laid  down  by  the  Morholt,  they 
retired  to  take  counsel  among  themselves.   But  no  one 
dared  undertake  a  combat  which  meant  certain  death. 
Tristan  entered  and  offered  to  be  their  champion.    He      Tristan 
urged  them  to  obtain  the  king's  word  that  permission  fe^Tcomwait 
would  not  be  withheld  from  anyone  who  wished  to      '^^-742. 
defend  Cornwall.    Only  when  they  had  obtained  this 
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promise   were   they   to   reveal   to   the  king  that   the 
champion  was  Tristan. 

The  Irish  declared  that  the}^  would  not  accept 
the  Cornish  champion  unless  he  was  of  lineage  equal 
to  theirs.  Tristan  then  revealed  his  identity.  Mark 
was  torn  betw^een  the  joy  of  finding  in  his  favorite 
his  own  nephew  and  the  anguish  of  seeing  his  youth 
put  to  so  sore  a  trial.  He  implored  Tristan  to  desist 
from  the  combat,  reminding  him  that  Cornwall's  shame 
was  not  his.  But  entreaty  and  command  w^ere  alike 
vain.  Tristan  insisted  on  Mark's  holding  to  his  promise. 
Word  was  sent  to  the  Morholt  that  the  sister's  son 
of  Mark  would  offer  him  single  combat  on  the  third 
day  on  an  island  near  his  halting  place. 
The  island  Klug  Mark  came  thither  with   his  men  and  en- 

742^101*?  camped.  He  bade  them  bring  out  his  favorite  steel 
armor  and  he  put  it  on  Tristan  with  his  own  hands. 
He  gave  Tristan  a  trusty  sword,  a  shield  wrought  with 
skill,  a  noble  horse  with  fair  trappings,  a  saddle  of  gold 
and  a  burnished  bridle.  Then  he  embraced  him,  com- 
mitting him  to  Grod.  The  weeping  multitude  followed 
him  with  their  praj^ers.  He  entered  the  boat  with  his 
horse  and  rowed  to  the  island.  The  Morholt  was 
already  there  and  had  moored  his  boat.  Tristan,  dis- 
embarking, pushed  his  off  into  the  sea.  'Why  have 
you  not  moored  your  boat?'  inquired  the  Morholt. 
'Why  should  I?'  replied  Tristan.  'The  victor  will 
have  enough  with  one.'  The  Morholt,  wondering  at 
the  youth  and  valor  of  his  adversary,  offered  him  his 
friendship  and  half  his  possessions  if  he  would  desist 
from  the  combat.  Tristan  refused  to  accept  any  terms 
except  the  delivery  of  Cornwall.  They  mounted  for 
the  struggle. 

They  spurred  on  their  steeds  and  assailed  each 
other  fiercelv.    Both  were  wounded,  Tristan  with   a 
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poisoned  wound.  After  a  long  struggle  he  succeeded 
in  cutting  off  the  Morholt's  hand,  and,  when  the  Irish 
champion  attempted  to  flee,  he  gave  him  a  terrible 
blow  with  his  sword.  A  fragment  of  the  steel  ^vas 
broken  off  and  remained  in  the  Morholt's  skull.  Mort- 
ally wounded,  the  Irish  champion  fled  to  his  boat, 
pursued  by  the  taunts  of  Tristan. 

Mark  sent  to  the  island  then  for  the  victor,  and 
the  companions  of  the  Morholt  took  their  champion 
on  board,  still  alive,  and  sailed  back  to  Ireland. 

Messengers  were  sent  from  the  ship  to  the  princess 
Isolt,  his  niece ;  for  she  was  renowned  for  her  skill  in 
healing  and  could  surely  save  her  uncle,  if  she  found 
him  still  alive.  When  she  came  he  was  already  dead. 
She  extracted  from  his  skull  the  broken  fragment  of 
Tristan's  sword  and  preserved  it.  The  Morholt  w^as 
buried  with  wailing  and  lamentation.  The  Irish  king- 
commanded  that  all  persons  landing  in  Ireland  from 
Cornish  ships  should  be  hanged  without  mercy. 


C.   THE  VOYAGE  FOR  HEALING.    PRO  OF 
lEMSETIR. 

But  the  Irish  champion  had  not  fought  utterly  in 
vain.  Tristan  too  had  received  a  wound.  No  leech- 
craft  but  that  of  Isolt  of  Ireland  could  heal  the  poison 
of  the  Morholt's  weapon,  and  she  would  rather  have 
died  than  heal  the  slayer  of  her  uncle.  Her  beauty 
and  graciousness  and  skill  were  honored  throughout  the 
kingdom  of  Ireland,  where  many  a  sick  man  had  been 
healed  by  her  of  his  ills. 

But  the  leeches  who  tended  the  wounded  Tristan  The  seclusion 
could  not  help  him.  He  took  neither  sleep  nor  food,  '^\oi2-iO!e.'^ 
and  grew  thin .  and  feeble.    Because  the  stench  from 
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his  wound  made  it  intolerable  to  be  near  him,  he 

begged  the  king  to  have  a  little  house  built  for  him 

outside  the   town  on   the  shore  of  the  sea.     Then  he 

was  borne  thither,  followed  by  the  mourning  people 

as  one  lost  to  them  forever.    Only  the  king,  Dynas, 

and  Gorvenal  ventured  near  him.   There  he  remained, 

awaiting  his  end. 

The  rudderless         At  leugtli  he  begged  Mark  to   allow  him  to  be 

10^2-1192.     set  adrift  upon  the  sea.    He  preferred,  if  he  must  die, 

to  die  alone,  rather  than  to  remain  among  his  people 

and  be  loathsome  to  all.    The  king  resisted  at  first, 

but  at  length  gave  his  consent.    Tristan  took  with 

^him  only  his  sword  and  harp,  and  embarked  amid 

.general  mourning.   If  he  did  not  return,  Gorvenal  was 

jto  be  the  heir  of  his  realm.    The  king  watched  him 

f.with  tearful  eyes  as  the  boat  was  borne  off  without 

oars  or  rudder,  driven  hither  and  thither  by  the  wind. 

He  was  long  tossed  about  on  the  waves.    At  last  to 

his  horror  he  found  himself  driven  upon  the  coast  of 

Ireland. 

The  Irish  king  saw  the  little  boat  and  came  to 
examine  its  wretched  burden.    He  bade  his  men  carry 
the  wounded   man  into   a  house.     Tristan  gave  his 
name  as  Pro  of  lemsetir.    He  explained  that  he  was 
a  minstrel  and  that  he  had  been  thus  wounded  by 
pirates  who  had  attacked  and  pillaged  the  ship  on 
which   he  had  set  out  for  purposes  of  trade.    The 
The  healing  of  king  seut  to  his  daughter  for  a  remed}^    At  last  the 
messenge?   of  poison  yielded  to  the  herbs  brought  by  her  messenger. 
1192-1X57.     Tristan  was  thus  healed  by  Isolt  without  once  see- 
ing her. 

There  was  famine  in  Ireland  at  that  time.  It 
was  Pro  who  gave  the  king  counsel  how  to  relieve 
the  people.  He  was  put  in  charge  of  a  ship  and  sent 
to   England   for  provisions.     Having  seen   the   cargo 
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safely  on  its  way  to  Ireland,  Pro  himself  embarked 
for  Cornwall.    He  was  welcomed  there  with  joy. 


D.   THE  QUEST  OF  THE  PEINCESS  OF  THE 
SWALLOWS'  HAIE.    TANTEIS. 

The  king  was  so  glad  to  recover  his  nephew  that 
he  resolved  never  to  take  a  wife.  He  declared  that 
Tristan  should  be  his  heir.  In  spite  of  the  efforts  of 
his  barons  to  induce  him  to  marry,  he  persisted  in  be- 
ing of  this  mind.  At  last  the}"  presented  themselves 
before  him,  with  Tristan  in  their  midst,  and  insisted 
that  he  delay  no  longer  to  choose  a  wife.  He  appointed 
a  day  on  which  to  give  his  decision. 

When  the  day  arrived  he  was  in  great  anxiety, 
W^hile   he   waited   for    the    entrance    of   the    barons 
he  was  still  seeking  a  way  to  elude  their  demand. 
Suddenly   he  noticed   two   SAvallows  quarreling,   and 
saw  a  long  beautiful  hair  fall  from  their  beaks.    The 
sight  suggested  to  him  the  ruse  he  had  been  seeking. 
AVhen  Tristan  and  the  barons  entered,  he  told  them      Mark  is 
that  he  w^ould  comply  with  their  wishes  but  declared  to^  diVbiu-'ois 
he  would  have  no  woman  other  than  her  to  whom  "'''\nfrry^  *'' 
the  hair  belonged  which  had  fallen  from  the  swallows'     i337-i4a'3. 
beaks.    The  barons  saw  that  he  was  mocking  them, 
and  believed  that  the  strategem  was  of  Tristan's  in- 
vention.   To  clear  himself  of  this  suspicion,  the  latter 
asked  Mark  to  confide  the  hair  to  him  and  to  allow 
him  to  go  in  quest  of  the  princess. 

Having  chosen   a  hundred  knights  to  accompany    T^-igtan  sets 
him,  he  set  off  in  a  richly  equipped  ship.    He  was  f^  quest^ol the 
resolved  to  search  all  lands  until  he  found  the  princess  f^vanows'Hali^ 
whose  hair  the  swallows  had  brought  in  their  beaks.     i435-i;j98. 
At  the  end  of  a  month,  in  spite  of  their  efforts  to 
avoid  the  Irish   coast,  they  were  cast  ashore  at  the 

Schoepporlc,  Tristan.  O 
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very  town  in  Ireland  in  Avhich  Tristan  had  been 
healed.  Terrified,  they  songht  a  ruse  to  save  them- 
selves. Tristan  offered  a  golden  cup  to  the  marshal 
who  was  sent  by  the  king  to  put  them  to  death.  He 
gave  his  name  as  Tantris  and  pretended  to  be  a 
merchant  who.  having  heard  of  the  famine  in  Ire- 
land, had  set  out  from  England  with  his  companions 
in  twelve  ships,  richly  freighted,  in  hope  of  profitable 
trade.  They  had  met  boats  fleeing  from  the  Irish 
shore,  they  said,  and  had  learned  that  none  were 
allowed  to  land.  Nevertheless,  rather  than  lose  their 
cargo,  the}'  had  cast  lots.  It  had  fallen  to  Tristan's 
ship  to  venture  upon  the  coast.  If  the  king  would 
spare  him  and  agree  to  accept  his  stores,  he  would 
return  to  the  other  ships  and  bring  the  cargo.  The 
marshal  departed  ot  communicate  this  explanation  to 
the  king. 

E.  THE  COMBAT  WITH  THE  DEAGOX. 

Tristan  under-         As    Trlstau    aud    liis    uieu    lay   in    the    harbor, 

tiilcos  tliG  corn," 

bat  with  the  waiting    to    know   their   fate,   thev   learned   that   a 

drag-on.  ,     ,  •  -,  -,•,',■,  • 

ir/j&-i686.  dragon  was  devastating  the  country  and  that  the  king 
of  Ireland  had  promised  his  daughter  and  the  half 
of  his  kingdom  to  anyone  who  would  kill  the  monster. 
Tristan  determined  to  destroy  it  in  order  to  save 
himself  and  his  companions  from  the  vengeance  of 
the  Irish  king.  He  armed  himself  next  morning  and 
set  out.  He  learned  the  whereabouts  of  the  dragon 
from  a  man  whom  he  met  fleeing  from  it.  He  rode 
into  a  deep  hollow  and  aAvaited  the  approach  of  the 
monster. 

His  lance  broke  in  the  first  attack  and  he  and 
his  horse  were  burned  by  the  dragon's  flames.  He 
succeeded  at  last  in  dealing  the  dragon  a  mortal  blow 
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with  his  sword  and  cut  out  its  tongue  as  a  trophy. 
Almost  dead  from  his  burns,  he  lay  down  in  a  brook 
near  by. 

The  man  whom  Tristan  had  met  fleeing  was  the  Tho  sonosohai 
king's  seneschal.     Having  first  made  sure  that  the  havo  siain  the 
dragon  was  dead,  this  individual  and  his  followers     igsg-itgg. 
ventured  to  turn  their  faces  in  its  direction.     The 
seneschal  concluded  that  the  knight  he  had  met  had 
been  swallowed  by  the  dragon,  and,  returning  to  the 
court,  told  the  king  that  he  himself  had  performed 
the  exploit.     His  men  supported  his  statement  and 
the  king  was  at  last  convinced  of  its  truth.   He  went 
to  announce  to  Isolt  that  the  country  had  been  de- 
livered and  that  it  was  the  seneschal  who  had  won  her. 
His  daughter  was  less  credulous,  and  at  her  request 
he  fixed  a  delay  until  the  next  morning. 

At  dawn  Isolt  commanded  the  horses  to  be  saddled  The  princess 
and  set  out  accompanied  by  Perenis  and  Brangien,  to  thrslSSaPs 
investigate  the  scene  of  the  combat.    They  found  the  ^  ^'xiSan.^  ^ 
print  of  horse's  shoes  such  as  were  not  used  in  Ire-     i"66-i863. 
land,  and,  following  these,   they  came  to  the  place 
where  the  dragon  lay  dead.    Beside  it  was  a  shield 
burned  by  the  flames.  Farther  on  they  found  Tristan's 
horse.    A  little  later  Brangien  espied  the  gleam  of  a 
helmet  in  the  brook  where  the  hero  lay  unconscious. 
Isolt  took  off  his  armor  and  bound  up  his  wounds. 
They  carried  him  to  the  town  and  there  she  bathed 
and  tended  him. 

When  Tristan  opened  his  eyes  at  last  and  saw  The  princess 
the  woman  before  him,  he  smiled.    He  knew  at  once  Pnncess  of  the 
that  his  quest  was  accomplished  —  her  hair  was  like     i863-i872. 
that   which    had   fallen    from    the    swallows'    beaks. 
Noticing  his  smile,  Isolt  asked  herself  what  it  was 
that  amused  him.    She  remembered  that  she  had  ne- 
glected to  clean  his  sword.     Hastening  to  fulfil  this 

2* 
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duty,  she  noticed  that  a  fragment  of  the  blade  was 
missing.  It  occured  to  her  that  the  form  of  the 
missing  fragment  was  similar  to  that  which  she  had 
taken  from  the  head  of  the  Morholt.  She  fetched  the 
bit  of  steel  she  had  preserved  and  convinced  herself 

The  deliverer  that  the  hero's  sword  was  the  same  that  had  slain 

iltheMSoTt.  her  uncle. 
1872-2157.  She  swore  that  the  Morholt  should  be  avenged. 

Tristan  confessed  his  identity  and  attempted  to  reason 
with  her :  she  should  not  wish  to  avenge  the  death  of 
the  Morholt  upon  him :  he  had  slain  her  uncle  because 
he  must.  x4nd  if  harm  should  befall  him  while  under 
her  protection,  she  must  avenge  him.  But  his  plea 
was  fruitless.  It  was  Brangien  who  obtained  his 
pardon,  for  she  reminded  her  mistress  that  if  Tristan 
were  slain  she  would  be  forced  to  become  the  wife 
of  the  hateful  seneschal.  Isolt  had  not  thought  of 
that.  She  went  to  her  father  then  and  announced 
that  she  had  found  the  knight  who  had  really  slain 
the  dragon.  He  would  appear  on  the  next  day  and 
confound  the  imposter.  She  required  the  king  to 
promise  pardon  in  advance  for  any  harm  the  hero 
might  have  done  him  in  the  part. 

The  next  day  the  followers  of  the  king  and  the 
seneschal's  men  came  to  the  assembly.  Tristan  sent 
word  to  his  companions  in  the  harbor  to  appear  at 
the  gathering  sumptuously  dressed.  The  Irish  wondered 
at  these  silent  strangers  so  richly  attired,  who  rose 
deferentially  at  the  entrance  of  Tristan.  Isolt,  having 
raquired  her  father  to  give  the  stranger  the  promised 
kiss  of  peace,  revealed  the  fact  that  he  was  the 
champion  who  had  slain  the  Morholt.  She  reminded 
her  father  that  he  had  slain  him  for  the  sake  of  his 
country,  and  that  he  had  now  done  a  great  service 
to   the   Ii'ish    b}'   delivering   them   from   the    dragon. 
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The    king    was    faithful    to    his    promise   to   pardon 
Tristan. 

The  seneschal  declared  that  it  was  he  who  had  The impostoris 
killed  the  dragon.  Tristan  offered  to  disprove  the  2157-2226. 
assertion  by  a  wager  of  battle,  and  produced  the 
tongue  to  show  that  he  had  performed  the  exploit. 
After  taking  counsel  with  his  men,  the  impostor 
acknowledged  that  his  claim  was  false,  and  left  the 
court  in  disgrace. 

Tristan  then  told  the   king  that  he  wished  to      Tristan 
take  Isolt  to  Cornwall  to  become  the  wife  of  Mark,     for  Mark, 
saying  that  he  himself  was  too  young  to  marry.    The     222&-22&i. 
king  approved  his  plan,  since  Isolt  might  not  be  able 
to  forget  that  Tristan  had  slain  her  kinsman. 

F.    THE  LOVE  POTION.     THE  MAERIAGE  OF 
ISOLT  WITH  MARK. 

Before    their    departure    the   queen   prepared   a  The  mother  of 
potion  and  confided  it  to  Brangien.    She  charged  her  ^Tovrpotion.  ^ 
to  guard  it  Avith  the  greatest  care  and  to  give  it  to     •?^^>J-2336. 
Mark  and  Isolt  on  their  wedding  night.    No  one  must 
touch  it  until  then.    It  was  a  love  potion,  so  tempered 
that  those  who  drank  of  it  could  not  be  separated 
for  four  years.     However  they  might  long   to   free 


themselves  from  its  spell,  they  must  love  each  other 
Avith  all  their  power  throughout  their  lives.  If  they 
were  separated  for  a  day  during  the  first  four  years 
they  would  fall  ill ;  if  they  did  not  see  each  other  for 
a  week  they  would  surely  die. 

When  they  had  sailed  for  some  distance,  Isolt 
complained  of  the  swiftness  of  the  voyage.  Tristan 
accordingly  ordered  the  ship  to  be  moored,  and  they 
disembarked  and  rested.  He  went  to  Isolt  and  asked 
her  if  she  was  ready  to  continue  their  course.    While 


^  f 
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he  was  talking  witli  her  he  became  thirsty.    A  courte- 
ous maid  offered  them  wine.    Little  did  Tristan  know, 
as    he    took   it,   what   an  ill  starred  drink  it  was. 
Tristan  and    Hc  Offered  It  to  Isolt  and  she  too  drank.    It  was  as 

Isolt  drink  the  .„,,  -,      -,    -i      ,     i^     •  ^,i         •;  i 

potion.  if  they  had  lost  their  senses.  On  the  instant  they 
'B3&-239b.  Iqyq^  each  other.  Four  days  and  nights  they  lay  in 
torture.  Isolt  in  her  cabin  reproached  herself:  'Alas 
1  ^'Ve  of  i«oit  ^^^  great  change  that  has  been  wrought  in  my  heart 
2^98-2611.  by  that  dear  foe!  He  has  taken  from  me  hunger  and 
thirst  and  I  grow  so  ill  that  I  shall  lose  my  life. 
What  shall  I  do?  AVretched  that  I  am,  I  fear  he  has 
no  kindness  toward  me.  How  can  I  then  have  kind- 
ness toAvard  him?  Kindness?  Why  do  I  say  that? 
How  could  I  cherish  unkindness  toward  him?  There 
is  no  better  man  nor  more  valiant  between  heaven 
and  earth.  He  has  proved  his  prowess  many  a  time. 
I  know  him  to  be  gracious  and  good,  beautiful  and 
single  hearted,  loyal  and  of  gentle  bearing.  Alack, 
my  heart  and  desire,  when  will  you  turn  from  him? 
We  cannot,  for  love  has  taught  us  and  we  dare  not 
disobey.  I  had  thought  love  were  sweet,  but  I  find 
it  bitter.  0  Cupid,  whate'er  I  may  have  done  against 
thee,  thou  hast  thy  vengeance  now.  Alas,  Love, 
what  have  I  done  that  I  should  be  thus  punished? 
What  wilt  thou  of  me?  I  submit  myself  to  thee,  I 
seek  thy  feet,  0  Love.  It  is  a  hard  fate  that  has 
befallen  me,  to  love  the  man  who  ne'er  had  thought 
of  loving  me.  When  my  father  would  have  given  me 
to  him  to  wife,  he  cared  not  at  all  to  take  me.' 

Now    she    bade    her    heart    hide   its   love,    and 

again   she   thought   to   go  to  Tristan  and  beg  pity. 

Thus   she   w^as   tortured  and  Tristan  too,   for  night 

and  day  he  thought  of  naught  else  but  her. 

are  brought  to-         Braugieu  aud  Gorvenal  saw  the  anguish  which 

2611-2798.     Tristan  and  Isolt  sought  to  hide.    They  took  counsel 
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together.  The  maid  bethought  herself  of  the  potion.  She 
hastened  to  the  place  where  she  had  put  it  and  she 
found  it  gone.  She  told  Gorvenal  the  terrible  news. 
The}^  knew  then  what  the  illness  was  and  that  their 
lord  and  lady  must  die  unless  they  possess  each  other. 
They  agreed  then  that  they  dared  not  make  them- 
selves answerable  for  their  death. 

The  boat  reached  a  haven.  Gorvenal  begged 
Tristan  to  go  to  Isolt's  cabin  and  inquire  how  she 
felt.  Tristan  hesitated,  fainting,  at  the  door,  and 
Isolt  called  to  him  to  come  to  her.  Brangien  and 
Gorvenal  withdrew,  sure  of  their  success.  In  the 
cabin  remained  only  those  two,  Tristan  and  Isolt, 
and  Love.  Which  told  the  other  how  it  was  with 
him,  I  know  not,  only  that  both,  ere  they  departed, 
were  healed  of  their  pain.  Until  they  neared  the 
land  of  Mark  they  were  together  in  great  joy  of 
their  love. 

Unless  they  deceived  Mark  on  the  wedding  night, 
they  were  now  surely  lost.  Isolt  went  to  Brangien 
and  begged  her  to  lie  with  the  king  for  a  while  on 
that  first  night.  The  maid  yielded  unwillingly,  to 
save  her  mistress  and  herself. 

Mark  came  to  meet  the  vessel,  and  Isolt  was  led  tiu-  .Mania^c 
to  Tristan  in  great  honor.    Tristan  told  the  king  that  ""^  Mark.^"^^^ 
the  bride  begged  him  to  observe  her  country's  cus-     -^98-2831. 
tom  on  the  wedding  night  —  to  leave  no  light  by 
the  nuptial  bed  that  none  might  see  her  until  the 
dawn.     The  king  gladly  assented  and  asked  Tristan 
to  act  as  chamberlain.    That  night,  when  the  lights 
had  been  quenched,  Tristan  brought  Brangien  silent-  Brangien  sub- 
ly  to  the  king.    That  was  the  falsest  deed  that  ever  maiT^l'^e^beSf 
Tristan  did,  for  in  that  same  place  he  lay  with  Isolt.     ■•^i-'^^63. 
Yet  it  was  not  treachery;  for  he  did  it  against  his 
will.    It  was  the  cursed  drink  that  brought  him  to 
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it.  At  midnight  Brangien  came  to  the  (iiieeii  and 
told  her  she  might  go  now  to  her  husband.  Thus  was 
Mark  deceived.  For  a  3^ear  Tristan  was  in  the  court ; 
not  even  for  a  day  could  he  depart.  Truh^,  he  said 
to  Gorvenal;  lie  knew  that  if  he  Avere  two  days 
without  seeing  the  queen,  he  would  surely  die. 

e.  BRANGIEN  AND  THE  MURDERERS. 

isoit  {^ives  Not  long  after,  the  queen  determined  to  reward 

■^to'WeTia^n.''  Braugleu  with  death  for  the  service  she  had  done 
28K^-^^-  her.  She  feared  that  the  maid  would  reveal  her 
secret.  She  offered  two  poor  knights  sixty  silver 
marks,  and  bade  them  go  to  a  certain  spring  and  take 
the  life  of  tlie  person  who  should  come  to  draw 
water  there,  bringing  back  to  her  the  liver  as  a  sign. 
The  queen  then  made  as  if  ill  and  bade  Brangien 
bring  her  water  from  the  spring  in  the  orchard. 

When  the  assassins  saw  Brangien  preparing  to 
draw  water  in  her  golden  jug,  thej^  fell  upon  her. 
She  realized  that  it  was  tlie  queen  who  had  sent 
them.  She  thought  of  a  plan  to  save  herself.  One 
of  the  knights  should  remain  to  guard  her  and  the 
other  return  to  the  queen  and  tell  lier  that  her  com- 
mand had  been  fulfilled.  'Tell  her',  continued  Brangien, 
'that  I  know  no  cause  for  lier  to  punish  me  thus.  I 
have  done  naught  to  harm  her.  I  left  all  to  follow 
her  to  this  land.  When  we  set  sail,  her  mother  gave 
us  two  white  shirts,  but  before  we  reached  the  shore, 
hers  was  not  fit  to  be  put  on  witli  honor  before  the 
king.  Mine  was  fair  and  new.  and  she  begged  me  to 
lend  it  to  lier  for  the  bridal  night.  Surely  I  have 
never  deserved  death  of  her.' 
saved  and  isuit         The  kuiglits  cousideri^d  that  it  would  be  indeed 

reioifep. 

mi-'Ahi.     shame  to  them  to  kill  this  maid.    A  dog  chanced  to 
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run  past,  and  one  of  them  killed  it  and  took  its  liver 
to  the  queen.  When  Isolt  heard  that  Brangien  had 
died  without  betraying  her,  she  reproached  herself 
bitterly  for  her  cruelty.  'Now  may  God  destroy  me', 
she  cried,  ^ and  may  neither  man  nor  woman  trust  me 
more,  treacherous  that  I  am\  So  terrible  Avas  her 
anguish  that  the  knight  revealed  the  truth,  and  offered 
to  bring  Brangien  to  her.  Isolt  fell  at  the  maid's 
feet.  'It  would  be  just,  if  God,  who  has  saved  thee 
from  this  death,  should  strike  me  down  myself,  she 
cried  repentant.  Brangien  in  turn  begged  forgiveness. 
The  two  women  lay  for  a  long  time  prostrate  with 
grief. 

Tristan  was  hunting  with  the  king  and  knew 
nothing  of  all  this.  When  Gorvenal  told  him.  he  was 
very  angry,  and  bade  the  queen  be  doubly  good  to 
Brangien  thenceforth. 

H.   THE  KISS  AT  THE  QUEEN^S  COUCH. 

It  was  not  long  after  this  that  Tristan  Avas  sorely  ivi^tans  ene- 
slandered  by  three  Avicked  dukes  and  four  counts  at  i-oule  .^7ark's 
the  court,  Avho  envied  him  his  exploits  and  his  fame,    sosi-g-m 
Thus   indeed   it  is  Avith  the  excellent.     Him    \vould 
the  envious  ever  fain  destroy.    Tristan's  case  is  proof 
of  this:  he  had  no  other  fault  than  to  be  ever  first 
Avhere  men  strove  in  doughty  deeds,  and  ever  generous 
as  long  as  he  lived.    It  Avas  for  this,  and  because  the 
king  loved  him  more  than  they,  that  they  hated  him. 
So  the  seven  determined  to  destroy  him.    They  had 
a  chief  called  Andret,   the  king's  sister's  son.    They 
told   envious   lies   to  the  king  of  Tristan:   'May  it 
please  your  Majesty,  Ave  would  tell  you  that  your 
nepheAV  loves  the  queen  and  betrays  you.    It  is  a 
shame  for  you  to  prefer  him  to  us  all.'    'Be  silent', 
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cried  the  king.  'I  will  not  distrust  Tristan,  Avliat- 
ever  you  say.  It  was  lie  who  withstood  the  Morholt. 
Had  he  never  done  aught  but  that,  he  were  worthy 
of  far  more  favor  than  any  of  you.  But  he  has  prov- 
ed his  faithfulness  in  many  another  way'.  They  were 
angry  then,  and  sought  to  discover  Tristan  alone  with 
the  queen.  They  made  slanderous  verses  and  recited 
them  to  the  king.  In  vain.  All  the  ill  they  said  of 
Tristan,  Mark  reckoned  as  honor  to  his  nepheAv. 
But,  when  the  king  went  to  the  royal  couch,  he 
Mark  finds    found  reason  in  their  words,  for  Tristan  was  standing 

Ti-istan  at  the  '  ° 

fj^^ieens  bed.  beside  it,  holding  Isolt  in  his  arms  and  pressing  her 
-o_u.  jQyjjjgiy  ^Q  i^g  breast.  Mark  was  very  angry  then. 
'This  is  evil  love',  he  cried.  'How  can  my  honor  fail 
to  suffer,  Avhen  you  do  me  such  wrong  with  your  false 
love.  It  is  not  permitted  to  have  aught  of  joy  or  pain 
of  another's  wife.  I  would  not  believe  though  they 
told  me  often.  It  would  have  been  better  if  I  had.  You 
are  a  faithless  man.  Be  off  from  the  court  and  thank 
God  that  you  get  away  alive.  'It  is  such  kissing  as 
this  that  rouses  envy.' 


I.  THE  TRYST  UNDER  THE  TREE. 

Never,  I  ween,  did  two  hearts  suffer  as  those  two. 
Tristan  went  to  his  inn  and  stayed  there.  He  could 
not  go  away.  They  would  both  die  unless  they  saw 
each  other.  The  queen  sent  Brangien  to  Tristan  to 
tell  him  lie  must  find  a  way.  When  he  heard  her 
message,  he  declared  that  no  man's  threats  should  keep 
The  whittiingfs  him  louger  from  Isolt.  'When  she  sees,  on  the  stream 
^  3277-3^.^^  that  flows  through  her  chamber,  a  branch  followed 
by  a  piece  of  bark  carved  with  a  five  pointed  cross, 
she  will  find  me  under  the  linden  by  the  bank.'  The 
queen  rejoiced  Avhen  she  heard  the  message.     After 
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that  the  tAvo  met  in  the  evenings  under  the  linden, 
and  during  the  day  they  lay  as  though  very  ill. 

The  envious  barons  disputed  among  themselves  Tristans  cne- 
whether  the  lovers  still  saw  each  other.    'There  is  a    to  convince 
dwarf  here',  said  Andret,  'who  can  read  in  the  stars  nei)hc\v'sg-uiit. 
all  that  is  and  will  be.   We  shall  give  him  a  reward     ^^^^^*^^^-- 
for  telling  us'.   The  dwarf  declared  that  Tristan  indeed 
had  the  queen's  love.    'If  the  king  will  folloAV  my 
advice,  he  will  see  for  himself;  if  he  find  I  lie  he 
may  cut  off  my  head.'    Mark  accordingly  made  the 
announcement  that  he  was  going  hunting  and  that 
he  would  be  seven  days  absent.    The  dwarf  followed 
the  king  to  the  linden  and  bade  him  get  up  into  it. 
The   devil  must  have  helped  the  dAvarf.    How  else 
could  he  have  climbed  alone? 

The  moon  was  bright.  They  had  not  been  there  The  meeting  at 
long  when  Tristan  came.  He  broke  off  a  branch  and 
sent  it  doAvn  the  stream,  the  piece  of  bark  after  it. 
Then  he  saw  in  the  water  the  shadow  of  two  figures 
in  the  tree.  '  We  are  both  lost ',  he  groaned.  '  If  only 
the  queen  knew ! '  But  the  branch  and  the  bark  flowed 
down  to  Isolt's  chamber  where  the  tw^o  women  Avere 
Avatching  for  it,  and  Isolt  hastened  to  her  lover.  '  God 
protect  me',  thought  the  queen,  as  she  saw  Tristan 
sitting  motionless  by  the  spring,  '  Avhat  ails  the  youth 
that  he  does  not  rise  and  come  to  meet  me  ?  I  am  not 
used  to  this.  What  can  be  the  cause  of  it?'  Then  she 
saw  that  he  motioned  backward  and  she  caught  sight 
of  the  spies  in  the  tree.  She  gave  no  sign  of  seeing 
them,  but  said  to  Tristan:  'Tristan,  A\iiy  AA^as  I  to 
come  to  you?'  'Lady',  he  replied,  'to  help  me  gain 
the  king's  permission  to  return  to  the  court'.  'You 
may  be  sure  that  I  shall  not  do  that',  cried  Isolt, 
'  for  I  have  come  into  ill  repute  by  your  fault.  I  Avas 
gracious  to  you  for  my  lord's  sake,  because  you  are 


the  iovxntam. 
^72-3626. 
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his  nepheAV,  and  because  you  do  him  more  service  than 
the  others,  but  now  I  am  made  common  talk  through 
you.  I  should  be  best  pleased  if  my  lord  would  put 
A'ou  to  death.'  'Nay,  my  lady,  I  have  undertaken 
great  exploits  for  jour  sake,  and  it  is  only  through 
your  favor  that  I  can  regain  the  king's.'  "I  shall  not 
help  you',  declared  the  queen.  ^Let  him  pardon  you 
of  his  own  accord.'  'Then  I  must  leave  the  country', 
said  Tristan.  •  and  little  as  my  lord  may  regret  it,  he 
will  never  live  down  the  shame  if  I  go  under  his  dis- 
pleasure. My  lord  prefers  to  forget  it,  but  in  my  own 
country  I  am  as  powerful  a  king  as  he.  And  if  I  went 
otherwhere  I  should  be  received  with  honor,  and  given 
mounted  men  to  attend  me.  Persuade  the  king,  then, 
to  give  me  back  my  pledges,  and  I  will  at  once  leave 
the  kingdom.'  'No,  I  will  not',  declared  Isolt,  and 
with  that  she  departed.  'It  is  a  crime  against  God*, 
said  Tristan,  'the  wrong  he  does  me',  and  with  that 
he  turned  away  to  his  lodging.  The  king  drew  his 
sword  then  and  would  have  slain  the  dwarf,  but  he 
escaped,  and  Mark  pondered  on  how  he  might  persuade 
his  nephew  to  remain  in  the  kingdom. 
Mark  begs  Earlv  iu  the  morning  he  came  to  his  wife  and 

Isolt  to  per-  "  111- 

suadeTiistan  begged  her  to  tell  him  what  had  passed  between  her 

to  return  to  ,    ^   .  •    ■,       -,     n  /  -» r       i       i  •       i  i  •     i 

the  court,  aud  Iristau  the  night  before.  'My  lord  ,  she  replied, 
'I  have  not  seen  him  for  twelve  days'.  'You  saw 
him  last  night',  declared  the  king,  'for  I  was  in  the 
tree  and  heard  what  you  said.  Help  me  to  persuade 
him  to  remain  here;  I  will  make  the  whole  court  obey 
him.'  *1  shall  not  help  you',  said  the  queen,  'we  parted 
last  night  in  anger.  I  would  rather  he  were  gone,  for 
if  your  cherished  favorites  slander  us  again  I  shall  be 
shamed  the  more.  Let  Tristan  go  where  he  will.'  The 
king  implored  her  to  relent.  'I  am  not  allowed  to 
speak  to  him',  she  said.    'I  give  you  permission  to  be 


362&-3772. 
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with  him  as  much  and  as  often  as  you  will.  When 
he  kissed  you  that  time  I  was  too  angry.  It  will  not 
happen  again.  I  know  now  that  you  are  true  to  me.' 
'As  you  will',  said  Isolt,  'but  you  must  have  Brangien 
go  to  him.  I  fear,  however,  that  she  will  be  as  loath 
to  do  it  as  L' 

'Why  did  you  drive  him  away,  if  you  wish  to 
keep  him?'  said  Brangien,  when  the  king  appealed 
to  her.  'It  was  because  he  was  slandered  to  me.'  'Who 
did  the  slandering?'  'A  duke.'  'Then  let  the  duke 
bring  him  back  again.'  Brangien's  resistance  was  no 
less  obstinate  than  that  of  Isolt,  but  she  yielded  when 
the  king  promised  to  put  Tristan's  bed  in  the  royal 
chamber  and  to  let  him  be  with  the  queen  earl}"  and 
late,  though  his  enemies  should  tear  themselves  to 
pieces  with  spite.  The  king  publicly  declared  Tristan's 
innocence  and  the  lovers  were  free  for  a  time  from 
restraint  and  suspicion. 


J.  THE  FOOTPRINT  ON  THE  FLOOE. 

One  day  Dynas,  who  had  ;heard  nothing  of  the     Dynas 
dwarf's  part  in  this  affair,  was  riding  in  the  forest  and  the 'dwarf. 
found  the  little  man.    Not  knowing  how  the  creature   ^''^--^^• 
had  lost  the  king's  favor,  he  brought  him  back  to 
court  and  obtained  his  pardon. 

The  dwarf  swore  to  the  enraged  Andret  that 
it  was  Tristan's  wit  and  not  his  innocence  that  had 
saved  him  that  night  at  the  fountain.  They  pre- 
vailed upon  the  king  to  put  his  nephew  again  to  the 
test.  Tristan  was  told  that  he  must  go  next  morning 
to  King  Arthur  on  an  errand  that  would  require  seven 

The  dwarf 

days.   'To-night',  said  the  dwarf,  'I  shall  spread  flour  spreads  flour 
on  the  floor  between  the  queen's  bed  and  Tristan's.    3792-3891. 
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Tristan  will  not  be  able  to  resist  his  desire.   I  myself 

shall  be  in  hiding  under  the  bed.  and  others  will  be 

at  the  door.'   Tristan  saw  the  trap,  but  the  power  of 

the  potion  was  stronger  than  his  prudence.   He  leaped 

over  to  Isolt's  couch.    AMth  the  effort  his  wound  broke 

open  and  her  bed  was  stained  with  blood.  At  the  word  of 

the  dwarf  Aquitan,  the  king  and  his  guards  hastened 

forward.   Tristan  endeavered  to  leap  back  to  his  place, 

but  this  time  his  foot  touched  the  floor.   He  was  taken 

and  bound. 

Tristan  and  The  king  swore  that  the  shame  of  this  love  should 

sentenced  'to  be  remembered  till  the  world's  end.    He  commanded 

a^i-3931.    Andret  to  break  ^i'ristan  on  the  wheel  and  to  burn  Isolt 

at  the  stake. 


K.   THE  FLIGHT  TO  THE  FOREST. 

At  daybreak  preparations  were  made  for  the 
punishment  of  the  lovers,  and  men  were  summoned 
from  far  and  near  to  see.  The  people  lamented  in 
vain.  The  steward  Dynas  alone  dared  approach  the 
king  and  implore  mercy,  but  it  was  to  no  avail. 

They  came  to  a  chapel  beside  the  road,  built 
on  a  cliff  above  the  sea.  The  quick-thoughted  Tristan 
begged  them  to  let  him  enter  to  pray.  'Let  the  poor 
sinner  find  him  pardon  if  he  may;  this  chapel  has 
but  this  one  small  door;  it  is  not  difficult  to  guard. 
Besides,  the  sea  lies  below  on  the  other  side  in  great 
waves.' 

When  Tristan  went  in,  he  bolted  the  door  as  a 

wise  man  should,  and  not  a  word  of  prayer  did  he 

say.    But  out  of  the  tiny  window  he  forced  himself, 

Tristan  leaps  leaped  dowu  to  the  sea,  and  swam  to  land.   He  crept 

from  the   cna-  i   i  -i  i  t  .  i 

pel  on  the  cliff.  Stealthily  aloug  the  shore,   watching  lest  some  one 
^'-''"-     follow. 
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Now  Gorvenal,  well  nigh  dead  with  grief  for  the 
loss  of  Tristan,  was  riding  out  of  the  city,  bringing 
away  his  master's  horse  and  sword.  As  he  rode,  he 
reflected  sadly  how  easily  the  good  Tristan  might 
make  his  way  to  freedom,  if  he  but  had  these  idle 
tools.  Suddenly  he  saw  his  lord  before  him.  Eight 
glad  were  those  tAvo  to  see  each  other. 

'  Now  let  us  ride '   cried  the  squire,  ^for  when  the  Heisdotormin- 

.  in  r>,. ,    <^'tl  to  save  the 

king  hears  of  this,  it  were  best  that  we  be  tar  oft  .       queen. 
^  No,  I  shall  die  with  the  queen  or  save  her.   At  worst     4i40-422i. 
I  shall  have  vengeance  on  some  of  those  who  would 
destroy  her.' 

With  this  Tristan  hid  himself  in  a  bush  from 
which  he  had  a  view  of  the  place  where  the  queen 
was  to  be  executed. 

In  the  meantime  those  who  waited  at  the  chapel 
door  grew  impatient.  'His  prayer  is  too  long',  they 
said.  One  called:  'You  must  leave  off  your  praying 
on  your  knees  to-day;  it  is  too  much  to  ask  us  to 
stand  here  so  long.' 

No  man  answered.  Then  they  broke  down  the 
door,  for  they  were  angry.   But  they  found  no  Tristan. 

Word  was  brought  to  Mark  that  Tristan  had  es-  Mark  learns 
caped.    'He  that  finds  him  shall  never  lack  aught  I     escape. 
have  to  give ',  cried  the  king.   The  knights  sprang  to    '^^^'~^~^' 
their  horses  and  were  off.    But  they  found  him  not, 
nor  would  they,  I  dare  swear,  had  they  sought  him  to 
this  day.   Many  a  one  was  glad,  and  some  were  sorry. 

When  those  who  sought  had  sought  in  vain,  the 
king  resolved  to  cool  his  wrath  upon  the  woman.  He 
swore  there  should  be  no  escape  this  time,  and  he 
bade  her  be  brought  and  burned  at  the  stake. 

At  that  moment  there  came  a  leper  running  and  Mark  gives 
calling  to  the  king  to  grant  him  a  boon.  '  The  queen ',  ^^fepe?s!^^^ 
said  he,  'is  to  die,  and  you  would  choose  for  her  a  4243-4302. 
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shameful  death.  I  will  tell  you  a  worse  one  than 
hanging  or  burning.  Give  her  to  me  and  let  her 
live  with  us.  There  will  be  more  shame  in  dying  by 
our  love.' 

'Thou  speakest  truth',  said  the  king,  and  gave 
the  queen  to  the  leper.  It  was  long  that  men  in  the 
land  spoke  ill  of  him  for  that. 

The  lepers'  route  led  past  the  place  where  Tristan 

lay  in  the  bush.  It  was  a  grief  to  Tristan  to  see  hu 

lady  touched  by  those  foul  hands.   As  they  drew  near 

Tristan  savos  the  place  where  he  lav  hid,  he  fell  upon  the  lepers, 

Isolt  from  the  ^^-  ^,'',.-,.,., 

lepers.  and  only  one  ot  them  lived  to  bring  the  news  ti 
the  king.  Mark  swore  that  he  would  give  half  his 
possessions  to  anyone  who  would  avenge  him  on  Tristan 


4^)02-4368. 


L.  THE  LIFE  IN  THE  FOREST. 

Now  Tristan's  dog  Husdent  began  to  howl  loudlj' 
for  his  master,  and  the  king  bade  that  he  be  hanged. 
But  the  servant,  who  loved  Tristan,  spared  the  dog, 
who  followed  his  master's  scent  deep  into  the  forest. 
Husdent  joins  AVheu  Tristau  heard  him ,  he  believed  that  he  was 
^m^^'SiT  followed  by  the  king's  men.  The  fugitives  were  in 
terror.  Gorvenal,  determined  to  save  his  master,  ad- 
vanced alone  in  the  direction  of  the  sound,  and  the 
lovers,  yielding  to  his  entreaty,  withdrew  deeper  into 
the  forest.  But  the  dog  was  alone.  Gorvenal  now  set 
out  to  rejoin  Tristan,  but  lost  his  way.  It  was  well 
he  had  the  dog  then  to  guide  him. 

The  fugitives  rode  deeper  into  the  forest  and  built 

Life  in  the  fo-  themselves  a  hut  of  wood  and  branches.     Except  for 

4512-4G17      ^^^  game  and  fish  that  Tristan  caught,  they  had  only 

herbs  to  eat.   It  is  said  that  Tristan  was  the  first  to 

take  fish  by  angling,  and  that  he  was  the  first  to  put 
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hounds  on  the  scent  of  game.  It  was  a  hard  life  they 
had  there  in  the  forest,  he  and  the  fair  Isolt,  but 
for  them  it  was  child's  play,  so  much  joy  did  they 
have  from  the  great  love  they  bore  each  other.  It 
was  only  Gorvenal  that  suffered.  The  Avonder  was 
that  he  did  not  die. 

Now  it  was  a  custom  Avith  Tristan  and  Isolt, 
when  they  had  lain  down  and  had  had  enough  of 
talk  with  each  other,  that  Tristan  drew  out  his 
sword  and  laid  it  between  them.  It  was  a  strange 
habit,  to  be  sure,  but  it  turned  out  luckily  for  him, 
for  it  happened  that  one  of  the  king's  huntsmen  came 
to  the  hut  one  morning  early  Avhile  they  were  sleep- 
ing. When  he  saw  the  sword  and  recognized  Sir 
Tristan,  he  hastened  to  the  king  and  informed  him. 
Mark  bade  him  be  silent  and  bring  him  to  the  place.  The  idngr  finds 
What  he  had  in  mind  I  cannot  tell  you.   When  the}''  tween  the  lov- 

ors 

came  near  he  bade  the  man  remain  with  the  horses     ^m-A 


and  went  alone  to  where  Tristan  lay.  He  took  the 
sword  that  lay  beside  him  and  put  his  own  in  its 
place.  During  all  this  the  lovers  did  not  awaken. 
He  laid  his  glove  upon  the  queen  then  and  went 
away. 

When  the  two  awoke  they  saw  the  glove  and 
the  sword.  'We  shall  never  escape  from  the  place 
alive ',  cried  Tristan.  '  The  king  has  been  here ;  he  is 
near.  We  owe  our  lives  but  to  his  courtesy ;  for,  finding 
us  sleeping,  he  would  not  kill  us.  As  soon  as  we  get 
up,  we  shall  be  slain.' 

They  fled  from  the  place,  wondering  every  instant  Life  in  the  for- 
that  the  king  did  not  fall  upon  them.    All  the  long     4^33^4709 
day  they  rode  deeper  and  deeper  into  the  forest.    At 
vesper  time  they  came  to  a  place  hemmed  in  by  trees 
and  cliffs.    There  they  remained,  subsisting  on  such 
scanty  herbs  as  they  could  find,  and  I  may  tell  you 

Schcepperle,  Tinstan.  3 
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that  they  were  sensible  enough  to  have  chosen  better 
fare  if  the^^  had  had  a  choice. 

Near  the  place  there  was  a  holy  hermit  named 

Ogrin,  Avho  was  wont  to  shrive  the  king.    One  day 

First  visit    Tristan  rode  to  the  good  man,  but,  unless  he  would 

to  the  hermit  .  .  /-^       •  i  i  i  . 

o^in.       promise  to  give  up  the  queen,  Ogrin  would  grant  him 
2-4r24.    ^^  forgiveness.    Tristan  rode  away  unshriven,  for  slirift 
was  not  so  dear  to  him  as  was  the  queen. 


M.  THE  RETURN  FROM  THE  FOREST. 

Thus  he  lived  in  the  forest  Avith  Isolt,  as  love 

The  influence  coustraiued  him,  until  the  power  of  the  potion  waned. 

^*  !ibat?s.*'^^  That  was,  as  those  say  who  have  read  the  book  (and 

4724-4742.    surely  this  is  true)  until  four  years  after  they  had  drunk 

the  draught.   It  seemed  to  them  tlien  that  they  must 

leave  the  forest.    They  could  not   endure  the  misery 

Second  visit   of  it   auother  day.    At  daAvn   Tristan   took  Isolt  to 

to  the  hermit    „.  -,         ^  -,    ^  -        ^ 

og-rin.       Ogrin  and  told  him  he  was  sorry  he  had  not  followed 
4^42-4^1.    i^-g  (.Q^^i^ggi    r^]^Q  gQQ^  hermit  asked  Tristan  if  he  re- 
pented of  his  sin  and  if  he  would  give  Isolt  back  to 
the  king.    'Yes',  replied  Tristan,  and  Ogrin  rejoiced 
and  showed  them  such  kindness  as  he  could. 

Tristan  takes         He  wi'ote  a  letter  and  Tristan  carried  it  that  night 
aktt^ea-^tothe  ^^  rp-j^^^^^j  ^^  ^j^^  j.-^^^    ^yj^^^^  j^^  reachcd  the  orchard 

4771-4863.  \^q  i[q^  i^g  horse  to  the  linden  under  which  he  had 
known  so  much  of  joy  and  pain,  and  from  whose 
branches  Mark  had  watched  his  meeting  with  Isolt. 
Then  lie  went  and  spoke  to  the  king  tlirough  the  wall, 
and  asked  him  if  he  slept. 

*I  should,  if  3'ou  would  let  me',  replied  the  monarch. 

*I  say  for  a  sooth,  you  must  be  awake  for  a  while', 
replied  Tristan,  and  telling  him  that  he  brought  a 
message  from  tlie  hermit,  he  tlirew  the  letter  into  the 
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window.   He  told  the  king*  to  hang  the  answer  on  the 
cross  at  the  fork  of  the  roads. 

The  king-  recognized  the  voice.  '  It  is  you,  Tristan. 
Stay,  I  would  speak  witli  you.'  But  Tristan  was  off, 
and  Mark's  attempt  to  overtake  him  was  vain.  Im- 
patiently the  king  waited  for  the  dawn  to  have  tlie 
letter  read  to  him. 

'My  lord,  Ogrin  prays  thee  earnestly  for  the 
love  of  God,  to  take  back  his  lady  th,y  wife. 
Tristan  will  bring-  her  to  thee.  Eeceive  her 
graciously  and  take  back  Tristan.  He  will  repa.y 
thee  with  his  love  as  he  should.' 

When  this  had  been  read  to  the  king,  he  told  his     The  king- 

n*^roos  to  t*ilvG 

counsellors  how  he  had  found  the  lovers  hing  in  the  back  his  Vite. 
forest,  and  he  swore  that  there  had  never  once  been  "^^-^^^4. 
between  Tristan  and  Isolt  aught  but  pure  love,  though 
indeed  Tristan  was  fond  of  her  beyond  reason.  Then 
he  had  a  letter  written,  saying  he  would  take  back 
his  wife,  since  Tristan  was  willing,  four  daj^s  thereafter. 
As  for  Tristan  himself,  he  had  done  him  so  much  harm 
that  at  no  man's  counsel  or  command  would  he  allow 
him  to  remain  in  his  country.  But  he  should  be  pro- 
tected from  high  and  low  while  he  was  bringing  Queen 
Isolt,  for  this  at  least  was  right  doing. 

Ogrin  gave  the  lovers   such  poor  clothes  as  he  Tristan  bring-s 
could  spare  to  cover  them,  and  in  these  Tristan  brought  and  o-oos  into 

oxilo 

back  Isolt  to  Mark.  He  begged  to  be  alloAved  to  stay  4904-5016. 
in  the  country,  but  Mark  refused.  He  had  suffered 
too  much  from  Tristan,  and  he  hated  him  too  bitterly 
ever  to  forgive.  He  did  not  wish  his  service.  Tristan 
departed  angrily.  'Take  the  queen  then.  You  will 
never  live  to  see  the  day  that  I  beg  your  favor  again. 
And  look  to  it  that  you  take  no  vengeance  upon  Isolt- 
You  will  answer  to  me  for  any  harm  that  comes  to 

3* 
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her.  It  is  for  her  sake  that  I  take  no  vengeance  upon 
you.'  'Alas',  he  continued,  4t  is  hard  for  me  to  part 
from  my  lady '.  And  with  that  he  committed  the  queen 
to  Mark,  who  held  her  in  kindness  many  a  year  after. 
Tristan  gave  the  queen  his  little  dog,  bidding  her  show 
her  love  for  him  by  her  care  of  it. 

Then  he  rode  away  and  came  one  morning  to  the 
realm  of  the  king  of  Ganoie.  There  he  was  well  re- 
ceived, and  won  glory  in  many  exploits  that  would 
be  too  long  to  tell  here.  But  he  resolved  at  last  to 
seek  another  country'',  and  having  said  farewell  to  the 
king,  he  set  off  with  G-orvenal  to  the  realm  of  Artliur 
in  Britain. 


N.   TRISTAN  AT  ARTHUE'S  COURT. 
ivistan  is  There  lie  was  joyously  welcomed,   and  by  none 

wgIcohigcI  at 

Arthurs  court,  more  joyously  than  by  Sir  Gawain.    With  him  Tristan 

rmG-.ia^.     became  fast  friends  and  won  great  honor  at  the  court. 

Now  once  when   he  had  been  riding  in  disguise,  as 

was  customar}',  he  met  another  knight  and  they  fell 

to  fighting.    This  was  the  fashion  of  men  who  sought 

to  gain  honor  at  Arthur's  court.    The  knight  was  one 

of  the  most  excellent  of  Arthurs  following,  but  Tristan 

Tristan  over-   struck  him  froui  liis  horse,  so  that  he  had  to  go  home 

a  knif^ht  oi"    on  foot.    Tristau  gave  the  horse  to.  a  poor  man  that 

5a')9-^r)i29.     lie  chanced  to  meet,  and  withdrew  quickl}^    Gawain 

and  the  king  decided  that  it  must  have  been  Tristan 

who    had    distinguished    himself   in   this   joust,    and 

Gawain  determined  to  sift  the  matter.    But  Tristan 

stoutly  denied  all  knowledge  of  the  occurrence.     At 

last  Gawain  put  his  request  in  Isolt's  name.    At  that 


^   I  have  taken  Eilhart's  Dehkors  schevalier  (OX  5001)  to 
be  a  translation  of  a  chevalier  de  la  cour  in  his  orisiiial. 


5129-5285. 
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Tristan  .yielded.   If  lie  were  to  die  for  it  he  would  not 
refuse  anything:  thus  begged. 

In  this  talk  Gawain  learned  how  Tristan  longed  (^awains  jijan 

,  .       ,     ,  ,     ,  ...  Til.  rii      to   aid  Tristan 

to  see  his  lady,  and  he  promised  to  help  him.  To  to  see  iHoit. 
this  end  he  arranged  a  hunting  party.  He  contrived  to 
have  the  hunt  prolonged  until  night  fall,  when  the 
part}^  found  themselves  near  Mark's  castle  and  had 
to  seek  shelter  there.  Arthur  was  displeased,  for  he 
knew  that  Tristan  was  in  disfavor  at  that  court.  He 
sent  Kay  ahead  to  announce  the  visit.  Mark  receiv- 
ed the  party  hospitably,  and  gave  his  word  to  take 
no  vengeance  for  old  wrongs,  but  he  warned  them 
to  make  no  new  attempt  against  his  honor.  The  guests 
were  greeted  by  the  queen  with  the  customary  kiss, 
but  Gawain,  out  of  loyalty,  denied  himself  the  favor 
that  was  denied  to  Tristan. 


0.   ARTHUR^S  KNIGHTS  AT  MARKS  COURT: 
THE  BLADES  AT  THE  BED. 

I  must  explain  to  you  tliat  the  kings  of  those 
times  did  not  have  such  fine  chambers  as  lords  have 
to-day,  and  Mark  had  no  place  to  lodge  his  guests 
but  in  the  great  room.  There  they  lay  all  together. 
As  was  the  custom,  the  king  and  his  wife  lay  at  one 
end,  and  according  to  their  habit,  each  lay  alone. 

Now  the  angry  host  set  sharpened  blades  on  a 
block  of  wood,  and  placed  it  where  Tristan  must  be       Tristan 

,     '  p    t  .1  mi  1  T     T    1  •      i*^  wounded  on 

cut  II  he  came  to  the  queen.    Thus  he  guarded  his  the  trap  set  by 
wife.    But  when  Tristan  felt  the  wound,  he  bound  his     5-285-535i. 
shirt  around  it  and  came  to  the  queen  in  spite  of  it. 
It  w^as  not  long  before  the  blood  soaked  through  the 
cloth;    Tristan    had    to   leave   her    before  they  had 
more  than  embraced.   He  returned  to  his  bed,  bleeding 
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like  a  wounded  beast,  and  bemoaned  his  fate,  (rawain 
lieard  him  and  grieved  in  sjmipathy.  He  confided 
Tristan's  desperate  strait  to  the  other  knights,  and 
through  the  quick  wit  of  Kay  they  found  a  way  to 
protect  Tristan  from  discovery.  They  all  got  up, 
and  making  a  great  commotion  in  the  room,  wounded 
themselves  on  the  blades.  Kay  tried  to  escape  but 
Avthiu-s       he  was  pushed  on  bj'  the  rest.    'Are  there  wolves 

knigrhts  wound   .         ,  .      ,      n       ,  "^  ,  .  .         .     ,  ,^ 

themselves.    HI  tlus  hall  that  you  must  Set  traps  here  .-^    cried  Kay. 
oii>i-5iSB.     ij^  ^g  strange  hospitality  that  we  find'.    Mark  awoke 
and  reproached  Arthur  for  the  brawling  of  his  knights. 
•They  always  behave  thus',  said  Arthur. 

They  lay  down  then  and  Tristan  could  go  to 
Isolt  in  safety.  At  daybreak  he  rose  and  bound  up 
his  W'Ounds  like  the  others.  It  was  a  shame  to  Mark 
to  see  his  guests  go  limping.  They  went  home  then, 
but  Tristan,  in  spite  of  tlie  pleading  of  Gawain  and 
tlie  efforts  of  Arthur  to  retain  him.  set  out  for  new 
adventures. 


P.   TRISTAN  AT  THE  CASTLE  OF  HOWEL. 

Tn^*tau  Trlstau  rodc  for  seven  nights  and  came  at  last 

KinV  Howers  to  a  land  that  had  once  been  fair  but  now  Avas 
b^'s^.  waste  and  burned.  Not  a  house  was  to  be  seen  far 
and  near.  He  rode  for  three  days  more  and  in  all  that 
time  met  not  so  much  as  a  dog  or  a  cock.  At  noon 
on  the  third  day,  however,  he  spied  an  old  chapel  on 
a  height,  and  beside  it  a  little  house  that  looked  as 
if  it  might  be  a  hermit's  cell.  Such  indeed  it  was. 
The  hermit.  avIio  was  called  Michael,  gave  Tristan 
shelter  for  tlie  night,  and  when  they  had  eaten  their 
meal,  they  sat  down  by  the  fire  and  the  old  man 
replied  to  Tristan's  (|uestions  about  the  country.    'The 


r  r 
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lord  of  it,  King'Howel,  is  a  good  lord',  said  lie,  'and 
it  is  but  lately  that  the  land  is  thus  desolate'. 
Tristan  learned  that  Rivalin  of  Nantes,  a  powerful 
duke,  had  asked  for  the  daughter  of  Howel  in 
marriage,  and  the  father  had  refused  to  give  his 
child  to  a  vassal.  Duke  Rivalin  had  then  determined 
to  take  her  by  force:  for  he  was  no  craven.  'In- 
deed', continued  Michael,  'if  it  were  not  for  this 
wrong  to  liis  lord,  he  would  be  a  worthy  man  enough'. 
Michael  related  how  the  other  lords  had  all  joined 
with  Rivalin,  and  had  broken  down  all  King  Howel's 
castles.  'The  king*  is  in  Carhaix  now',  concluded  the 
hermit,  'with  a  small  following.  His  one  son, 
Kaherdin,  is  a  dauntless  warrior,  who  would  not 
shrink  from  an  equal  contest.  But  the  foes  are  so 
many  that  the  besieged  dare  not  venture  out'. 

Tristan    learned   that   the   castle   was   but   tw^o  ^^  '^^^'^  ^^^ 

services. 

miles  distant,  and  next  morning  he  took  leave  of  5583-5678. 
the  hermit  and  set  out  to  Carhaix.  He  found  the 
king  standing  on  the  battlements  in  front  of  the  castle, 
and  told  his  name  and  offered  his  services.  The  king 
was  sorry  to  refuse  them,  but  the  besieged  party,  he 
said,  had  no  food  but  a  feAv  beans,  and  could  not  allow 
Tristan  to  share  their  hardships.  'My  lord',  replied 
Tristan,  'for  two  years  1  lived  in  the  forest  and  knew 
not  the  taste  of  bread.  I  can  bear  that'.  Kaherdin, 
the  king's  son,  who  had  come  forward  to  look  at  the 
stranger,  added  his  entreaties  to  Tristan's  and  pre- 
vailed upon  the  king  to  admit  him. 

'Come  with  me  now',  said  Kaherdin,  when  he  had 
entered,  'and  the  ladies  will  welcome  you.  You  must 
see  my  sister,  There  was  never  a  fairer  woman.  She 
is  fit  to  be  a  king's  bride'.  ** 

'What  is  your  sister's  name?'  He  meets  the 

'Friend J  she  is  called  Isolt'.  "^^'xIt^stoo. 
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Tlien  it  seemed  to  Tristan  that  she  liad  chosen 
liim.  'Isolt  it  is  that  I  liave  lost.  Isolt  it  is  that  I 
have  found  again'. 

In  that  same  hour  lie  entered  where  she  was.  and 
saw  her.  He  did  not  say  that  he  knew  a  fairer  woman. 
So  much  I  may  tell  here. 

As  Tristan  and  Kaherdin  went  out.  hand  in  hand, 

Tristan  learned  that  no  one  in  the  castle  dared  accept 

Kivalin's  challenge  to  single  combat.    Tristan  prevail- 

Tri^*tun       ed  upou  Kalierdiu  to  help  him  to  go  out  of  the  castle 

overcomes  the  •  .    j  tt  -o-       t 

rebeuipuh  secretly  next  morning  at  dawn.  He  overcame  Rivalm 
o70(M5i(i).  and  forced  the  rebel  duke  to  agree  to  obey  his  com- 
mands. Although  Rivalin's  men  rushed  to  their  master's 
aid,  he  did  no  treachery  but  was  true  to  his  promise. 
Of  the  alternatives  offered  by  Tristan,  to  provision 
the  town  for  a  week  or  to  be  immured  in  the  deepest 
dungeon  of  the  castle,  he  chose  the  former.  Although 
the  duke's  men  threatened  to  destroy  everyone  in  the 
castle  unless  their  master  was  given  up,  Tristan 
retained  his  captive. 

Meanwhile  the  king  received  word  that  two  of 
his  nephews  were  on  their  way  to  the  city,  bringing 
two  hundred  knights  and  twelve  weeks'  provisions. 
The  king  welcomed  them  and  placed  the  neAV  troops 
under  Tristan's  command.  In  the  encounter  many  of 
Rivalin's  men  were  killed  and  forty  were  taken  prison- 
ers. The  numbers  of  the  enemy  enabled  them  to  renew 
the  attack  again  and  again.  As  Kaherdin  was  returning 
to  the  castle  to  summon  the  king  to  his  aid,  he  was 
assailed  by  King  Bedenis,  one  of  Rivalin's  allies, 
and,  had  it  not  been  for  Tristan's  assistance,  would 
surely  have  been  taken  captive.  The  fight  continued 
until  the  blood  was  so  deep  that  the  combatants  must 
wade  to  the  knee.  Rivalin's  men  fled,  but  most  of 
them  were  slain  or  taken  captive.    The  rebel  vassal 
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was  forced  to  submit,  and  to  agree  to  restore  to  Howel 
all  his  land  and  to  make  good  all  his  losses. 


Q.    THE  MARRIAGE  OF  TRISTAN. 
THE  AUDACIOUS  WATER.  TRISTAN'S  DEFENSE. 

Then  the  swift  Kaherdin  began  to  fear  that  his  Tristan  is  ot- 

,—,.  .11  1.  Ill  tcred  lyolt  ot 

comrade  Tristan  might  leave  him,   and  he  began  to         the 

'^  '  ^  .  Wliitc  Hands. 

cast  about  in  his  mind  how  he  might  so  attach  Tristan     61og-gi38. 
to  himself  that  he  would  remain  at  Carhaix.    He  said 
to  Tristan:  'My  valued  friend,  my  father  is  fond  of 
you,  why  do  you  not  ask  him  to  give  you  my  sister?' 

'I  would  ask  him  gladly',  replied  Tristan,  'if  I 
knew  he  w^ere  disposed  to  do  it,  but  if  I  should  be 
so  unfortunate  as  to  displease  him,  I  should  lose  my 
service '. 

'But  what  if  it  is  pleasing  to  him?  What  if  he 
Avishes  to  give  her  to  you?' 

'In  truth  I  should  take  her  right  Avillingly.' 

So  the  lady  was  given  to  Tristan.  She  w^as  with  j  be  maiden 
him  more  than  a  year,  as  I  have  heard  for  a  truth,  (-i^^f^'. 
and  never  did  he  make  her  his  wife.  This  she 
bore  without  resentment.  Nor,  indeed,  did  she  ever 
speak  of  it,  until  one  day  when  the  king  and  queen 
and  Tristan  and  his  wdfe,  and  Kaherdin  with  them, 
were  riding  on  a  low  lying  path  near  the  town. 
Isolt's  horse  stepped  into  a  pool  of  rain-water  and  it 
splashed  up  along  her  knee  under  her  shift. 

'Water,  thou  art  strange  indeed.   Ill  luck  to  thee!  The  audacious 
How  darest  thou  spring  under  my  clothes  farther  than     6i4^6m 
ever  the  hand  of  any  knight  has  yet  dared  come  or 
ever  came?' 

Her  brother  Kaherdin  heard  her  words  and  de- 
clared that  they  could  not  be  true.    Isolt  was  dis- 
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tressed  that  lie  liad  heard  her,  but  she  could  not 
deny  what  she  had  said.  She  had  been  a  year  with 
Tristan  and  she  was  not  yet  his  Avife.  Kaherdin,  in 
distress,  placed  the  matter  before  his  father  and  his 
trusted  friends.  'Tristan  shall  pay  for  this  insult  to 
us',  he  declared,  'it  is  clear  that  his  purpose  is  to 
desert  her.'  The  king  swore  that  he  would  have 
vengeance.  Tristan  should  be  taken  secretly  and  slain. 
Kaherdin  objected  to  this  plan:  he  Avould  allow  no 
treachery  to  be  practised  on  his  comrade.  He  went 
to  Tristan  therefore  and  spoke  to  him  frankly. 

Kuhoidin  'There  can  be  friendship  between  us  no  longer. 

Tristiin.^      You  have  cast  shame  upon  niA'  sister  and  upon  us 

Tristan's  boast      h.tt-  i  -,    rrt    •  -i  -,  '        -,        -,      -,    t  ti« 

of  the   other  all.     He   told  Tristau  then  that  he  had  learned  his 

Isolt.  1    .         .  .  rii     • 

6205-626i.  secret  and  that  he  kneAv  his  intention.  Iristan  swore 
that  he  had  no  thought  of  leaving  his  wife.  *But 
she  has  shown  me  slight  affection.  There  is  another 
who  for  my  sake  treats  my  dog  with  greater  love.' 
He  offered  to  bring  Kaherdin  where  this  other  was, 
and  prove  his  boast.  If  it  were  false,  he  might  take 
what  vengeance  he  would. 


E.  THE  VOYAGE  OF  TRISTAN  AND  KAHERDIN 
TO  CORNWALL. 

They  departed  together  for  Cornwall.    When  they 

had  crossed  the  sea,  they  made  their  way  to  Lidan, 

to  Dynas,  and  Tristan  begged  the  faithful  seneschal 

to   go  to  the  queen  and  tell  her  the  straits  that  he 

was  in,  and  how  his  life  hung  in  the  balance.    'Let 

.The         her  arrange  a  two  days  hunting  party  at  the  Blanche 

The  lover  in' Lande',   hc   said.     'On   the   road   thither  there  is  a 

co2M-m2s.     thornbusli  near   a  hunting  lodge.    In  this  I  shall  be 

hidden.    I  will  shoot  a  twig  into  her  horse's  mane. 

Let  her  stop  at  this  sign  and  caress  the  dog  with  so 
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much  fervor  that  my  companion  must  confess  tliat 
my  boast  is  justified.  Let  her  bring  with  her  many 
maidens,   tlie  fairest  that  she  has,  and  ride  in  state.' 

Dynas  went  to  Tintagel,  as  Tristan  bade  him, 
and,  joining  in  a  game  of  chess  with  the  royal  pair, 
contrived  to  draw  the  queen's  attention  to  the  ring 
which  slie  had  given  Tristan.  She  recognized  at  once 
that  he  was  her  lover's  messenger,  and,  Avhen  she  had 
learned  his  request,  she  lost  no  time  in  carrying  out 
his  plan. 

Kaherdin  and  Tristan  watched  from  the  thorn- 
bush  as  the  hunting  party  passed.  First  there  were 
the  cooks  with  their  pots  and  pans  and  provisions, 
tlien  the  cup-bearers  and  those  who  dealt  out  the 
bread.  The  huntsmen  folloAved  with  tlieir  hounds; 
then  came  those  bearing  the  king's  wardrobe,  next 
the  chaplain  with  the  host.  At  length  the  king 
appeared  with  his  hounds  and  falcons.  When  he 
had  passed,  the  cliamberlains  of  the  queen  came  by, 
and  the  maids  and  youths  that  tended  her,  in  pairs, 
at  such  intervals  from  each  other  that  the  first  couple 
was  out  of  hearing  of  the  second.  The  ladies  were 
adorned  with  gold  and  wore  long  rich  mantles  —  each 
was  fairer  and  more  richly  dressed  than  the  one  be- 
fore. Kaherdin  was  struck  with  amazement  by  all 
this,  and  when  there  came  one  fairer  and  more  nobly 
clad  than  all  the  rest,  he  cried  out.  'See,  the  queen  The  processioi 
is  coming.'    'No'  declared  Tristan,  in  dark  clouds  she  cUes.  The  do^ 

.  Ti,  T  carried  in  state 

would  be  in  truth  as  the  sunlight,  but  her  radiance  6423-6512. 
is  naught  compared  to  that  of  the  queen.'  To  Ka- 
herdin it  seemed  that  there  could  be  nothing  so  fair 
as  this  maid,  whose  name,  I  will  tell  j^ou,  was  Camille 
of  Montr elles.  Then  came  the  courteous  wise  Brangien. 
When  Kaherdin  saw  her  he  cried  out  that  she  was 
still  more  beautiful  than  Camille.    Then  there  passed 
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two  richly  decked  palfreys,  bearing  a  litter  adorned 
with  gold.  Kaherdin  begged  his  companion  to  tell 
him  what  lay  in  the  litter. 

'It   is   my   dog',    replied   Tristan.     'The   queen 
carries  it  thus  for  my  sake.' 

•You  yourself  have  not  been  so  honored  by  my  sister.' 

Scarcely  had  he  pronounced  these  words  when  he 

saw  such  a  light  tliat  it  seemed  to  him  tliere  must 

be  two  suns,   and  he  cried  out  quickly  to  Tristan  to 

tell  him  what  it  might  be.     'It  is  the  queen  that 

comes   now*,   said   Tristan.     Never   would   Kaherdin 

have  believed  that   a  woman  could  so  give  radiance 

to  the  day. 

The  coming-  of         She  rodc  alone.    Andret  had  been  her  escort,  but 

&jr^^ii^.     ^^^^  ^^^^  ^^^^^  ^^^^^^  ^^^  something  that  he  could  not  lind. 

Indeed,  it  matters  little  Avhat  he  was  doing.    AVhen 

Kaherdin  beheld  the  queen,  he  confessed  that  he  had 

never  seen  so  fair  a  woman.    "Alas',  he  cried,  'my 

sister  cannot  be  compared  with  her.' 

The  siitrnai  o  Thcu  Trlstau  let  fly  the  twig  into  the  horse's 

(S^-SS.     W1S1116-    1'he  queen  halted  and  pretended  to  be  sudden- 

I3'  taken  ill.    She  sent  word  to  the  king,  begging  him 

to  bid  the  train  halt  for  the  night  where  they  were, 

and  to  take  care  that  there  be  no  barking  of  dogs 

nor  blowing  of  horns  near  the  place  where  she  was. 

She  dismounted  then  unaided  —  a  thing  that  had 

happened  seldom  to  her  before  —  and  approached  the 

golden  litter.    She  took  out  the  little  dog  and  began 

to  stroke  him  lovingly  with  her  jeweled  mantle.    Slie 

isoit  caresses  lifted  him  iu  her  arms  and  caressed  him  so  tenderl}- 

Tristan's  clog".  i.T,r,  1  •  1 

()J7.>-&"jft3.  that  Kaherdin  exclaimed:  'Comrade  mine,  thou  art 
quit  of  thine  oath.  Tliou  liad'st  never  such  treatment 
from  my  sister.' 

As  Queen  Isolt  went  back  to  her  horse,  she  let 
her  mantle  fall  away  from  her,  and  wlien  Kaherdin 
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beheld  this,  I  vveeii  he  swore  to  Tristan  that  he  had      Kaherdm 
never  seen  so  fair  a  woman.  that  Tristan's 

r)oast  IS  justi- 

She  spoke  to  the  little  birds  singing  there:  'You      .  ^^^j- 
have  much  J03'  in  varied  song.    I  will  give  you  twelve 
golden  chains  if  you  will  fly  with  me  to  the  forest     .    ^^^^^^ 

^  »/  ./  g-ives  the  cue 

of  Blanche  Lande  and  stay  with  me  this  night.'  The^ti-stllt 

It  was  to   tell  Tristan  where  to  find  her  that  ^^o  Bianehe 

Liando. 

she  said  this.  Then  she  wrapped  her  mantle  about  ^31 0-^)672. 
her  and  the  wretch  x\ndret  lifted  her  to  her  horse. 
The  king  came  alone  to  inquire  for  his  wife  before 
he  went  to  rest  with  his  men,  for  she  had  begged 
him  in  her  message  to  leave  her  to  herself  that  night. 
Brangien  told  him  that  the  queen  was  not  well 
enough  to  see  him  until  the  next  morning. 

But  when  Tristan  presented  himself  with  Kaherdin, 
she  received  him  after  the  old  fashion,  in  all  love. 
She  sent  Kaherdin  to  Camille  of  Montrelles.  None 
knew  the  queen's  secret  save  this  Camille,  Brangien, 
and  Perenis. 

Now  Kaherdin  began  to  seek  favor  with  Camille,  Kaherdin 
but  she  would  have  none  of  him.  When  he  pressed  ^^6672-6708. 
her  she  retorted. 

'Where  is  your  wit,  good  sir?  Do  you  not  see 
that  I  am  no  countrj^  wench,  that  you  think  to  win 
me  with  so  brief  a  wooing?  You  must  be  a  country 
lout,  indeed.  How  else?  I  give  you  warning  by  my 
troth  that  you  will  do  well  to  cease  your  clamoring. 
I  will  take  no  lover,  neither  to-day,  nor  ever.  That 
I  swear,  i^nd  had  you  been  five  years  in  my  service, 
obedient  to  my  every  command,  you  would  be  still 
a-begging  for  what  you  ask.'  Then  she  considered 
within  herself  and  added:  'You  are  a  seemly  fellow 
enough,  and  if  you  were  my  countryman  and  of  my 
rank,  and  if  it  pleased  my  kinsmen  to  grant  me  to 
you,  I  think  indeed  that  I  might  take  you.' 
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Then  I  warrant  Kalierdin  wished  he  had  not 
begun.  But  when  the  queen  withdrew  with  Tristan, 
she  said  to  him:  'For  Tristan's  sake  I  will  give  you 
The  ladys  oue  of  mj^  maids  to  bear  you  company.  Choose 
the  fovor's  Brangien  or  Camille  as  may  please  you,  and  I  will 
6708^7 i5.  bid  lier  be  with  you  to-night.'  For  a  moment  Ka- 
lierdin thought  that  she  was  mocking  him  but  then 
he  realized  that  she  meant  it  well.  He  thanked  her 
and  asked  for  Camille. 

AVhile  he  stretched  himself  on  the  bed  to  allow" 
his  shoes  to  be  taken  off,  Camille  went  to  the  queen 
to  inquire  if  it  w^as  indeed  her  wish ,  as  Kaherdin  had 
told  her,  that  she  should  lose  her  honor. 

'No',   replied  the   queen.     'You   shall   take   the 

pillow  that  I  lay  under  my  head  when  my  longing 

for  Tristan   is   so   great   that  I  cannot  sleep.     You 

Kaherdin  is    kuow  the  power  of  the  pillow.    Lay  it  under  his  head 

m?-k  pillow,  and  he  will  sleep   soundly   all  the  night.    Thus  you 

074;>-08ft";.     can  lie  beside  him  without  fear.'    The  pillow  was  so 

made  that  whoever  had  it  under  his  head,  slept  day 

and  night  as  one  dead.    Camille  took  it  softly  and  said 

to  Kaherdin:  'Lift  up  your  head.     I  will  lay  you  on 

my  arm  as  my  lady  bade  me.'    Thus  was  Kaherdin 

befooled. 

When  Camille  had  dressed  herself  next  morning 
she  drew  the  pillow  from  the  hero's  head.  He 
awakened  then  and  felt  with  his  hand.  There  was 
no  one  beside  him  and  it  was  already  morning.  He 
Avould  have  liked  to  be  twenty  miles  away.  But 
he  could  not  get  off  so  easily.  Before  he  escaped 
he  must  listen  for  a  while  to  the  taunts  of  the 
women. 

'If  I  had  but  known  that  you  could  lie  so  de- 
corously', said  Camille  as  he  dressed,  'I  should  not 
have  refused  when  vou  asked  me.' 
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Kaherdin  was  almost  mad  with  vexation.  If  his 
ears  had  been  cut  off,  not  a  drop  of  blood  would  have 
come  out  of  them. 


S.   IN  ISOLT'S  NAME. 

THE  FALSE  ACCUSATION.  TEISTAN  THE  LEPER. 

ISOLT^S  REPENTANCE. 

Tristan  parted  from  Isolt  in  great  love  and 
sorrow\  and  rode  away  with  Kaherdin,  innocent  of 
all  knowledge  of  his  companion's  mortification.  They 
came  to  a  difficult  pass  in  the  road  and  could  not 
cross  on  foot.  Tristan  accordinglv  sent  w^ord  bv  Perenis  Tiie  (k4ay  in 

"  ^  "^  the    journey. 

to  Gorvenal  and  Kaherdin's  squire  to   hasten  to  join    G805-68i«". 

them  with  the  horses.    While  the  tw^o  squires  w^ere 

seeking  their  masters,  Breri,  one  of  the  king's  courtiers, 

and  seven  of  his  men  pursued  them,  Breri  thought  that 

one  of  the  fugitives  was  Tristan,  and  having  in  vain 

called  upon  him  to  turn  for  the  sake  of  his  own  honor, 

he  conjured  him  to  turn  for  the  honor  of  Isolt  if  she 

was  dear  to  him.     The  fugitive  did  not  turn.    Breri 

returned  to  the  queen  and  told  her  that  he  had  seen  Breriteiis isoit 

^  .  that  Tristan  . 

Tristan,  that  he  had  pursued  him  and  won  a  horse  of  ^as  refused  a 

'  ^  request     made 

his.     Although  he  had  conjured  him  to  turn  for  her  ^^  ^er  name. 

sake,  Tristan  had  refused  to  do  so.     Isolt  was  very 

angry. 

•I  would  you  had  thrown  him  into  the  sea  and 
that  I  might  never  more  hear  his  name.  But  you 
should  have  torn  out  your  eyes  rather  than  pursue 
him.'  When  Breri  saw  how  angry  she  was,  he  with- 
drew, for  he  was  a  courteous  man.    Isolt  sent  Perenis  isoit  sends  Pe- 

TIT  1  ijiiT   renis  to  Tristan 

to  Tristan   and  bade  him  tell  her  lover  that  he  had  to  ten  him  of 
done  ill  not  to  turn  when  Breri  called  in  her  name.     g885-6913. 
Perenis  delivered  the  message. 
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^I  am  innocent',  declared  Tristan.  •3'ou  can  see 
for  3^ourself  that  the  horses  have  not  yet  come.  No 
matter  how  dear  it  had  cost  me.  although  he  who 
conjured  me  had  a  thousand  knights,  I  should  not 
have  failed  to  turn.  Let  her  believe  this,  for  it  is 
true. ' 

As  he  spoke  Gorvenal  came  up,  and  Kaherdin's 
squire   was   with    him   bringing   three   horses.     The 
fourth  was  lost. 
Kaherdin's  re-  Now  Kaherdiu  believed  that  Tristan  had  some 

venge. 

e9ia_6CH7.  hand  in  the  trick  that  had  been  played  on  him  the 
night  before,  and  he  resolved  to  take  his  vengeance 
now.  'You  have  found  good  pasture',  he  said  to  the 
squires,  Ssince  we  were  chased  this  morning.' 

'Why  do  3^ou  say  that?'  cried  Tristan  angrily. 

'Because  it  is  true.  And  if  your  eyes  were  to 
leap  out  of  your  head  for  it,  I  should  have  to  speak 
as  I  have  spoken.' 

The  two  men  disputed  angrily.  Tristan  would 
have  struck  down  Kaherdin  for  his  lie,  but  he  re- 
membered in  time  that  he  had  brought  him  thither 
and  that  he  must  therefore  bear  with  him,  whatever 
injustice  he  might  do. 
Tristan  'Tell  the  queeu  that  I  am  innocent',  he  said  to 

Ss^''inn^J?ence!  Pereuis.    'Let  her  be  sure  that  I  have  never  refused 
6947-6998.     ^  j^equcst  made  in  her  name.    You  see  yourself  that 
the  charge  is   unjust.     I  shall   wait  here  until  you 
return  to  tell  me  if  she  still  believes  me  guilty.' 

'Alas,  you  are  bribed  by  him  to  deceive  me', 
cried  Isolt,  when  Perenis  delivered  his  message.  She 
would  not  listen  to  his  explanation. 

When  Tristan  heard  that  Isolt  held  him  guilty, 
he  resolved  to  seek  her  and  clear  himself.  When  he 
saw  Tristan's  distress,  Kaherdin  repented  his  spiteful 
talk,  and  promised  to  await  with  Gorvenal  his  friend's 
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return.     Tristan    soug-ht    Uie    queen    disguised   as   a  .^^Juised'as  a 
leper.    She  saw  him,  and  bade  him  be  sent  away.  }f,^^.fj "^ot ^^^^ 
When  he  persisted,  she   ordered   them  to  drive  him     0998-7038 
awa}'  with  blows,   and  laughed  to  see  her  commands 
obeyed.    Then  Tristan  went  on  his  way  and  rejoined 
Gorvenal.    When  the  squire  heard  what  welcome  his       isoit 
master  had  received,  he  hated  the  queen.    He  swore  driven  aM4y 
he  would  not  serve  Tristan  another  day   unless  he  Voss-TOTor 
promised  neither  to  see  or  speak  to  her  for  a  year. 

Tristan   forgot  his  quarrel  with  Kaherdin,  and       Tristan 
Kalierdin's  family  forgot  their  anger  against  him,  for,  his"  marriag-e 
in  his  displeasure  against  the  queen,  Tristan  took  the      Brittany, 
other  Isolt  indeed  to  wife,  and  the  tAvo  had  much  joy     ^^'^-'^osi. 
together,  and  recked  not  of  the  other  Isolt  whether  or 
not  she  might  repent.     Tristan's  joy  was  untroubled. 

Now  it  was  in  May  that  Tristan  was  driven  away 
by  the  queen,  and  this  great  wretchedness  lasted  until 
Michaelmas.    Then  Isolt  began  to  lament  bitterly  that  isoit  repents. 
she  did  not  see  Tristan.  708i-7ito. 

'It  is  but  just  that  you  should  suffer',  declared 
Perenis:  'You  were  wrong  in  punishing  him  when  he 
was  innocent'. 

She  was  more  willing  now  to  listen  to  Perenis' 
defense  of  her  lover.  She  decided  at  length  to  send 
him  a  letter  confessing  that  she  had  sinned  and  offering 
to  do  penance. 

'No,  it  is  better  not  to  risk  a  letter',  she  thought, 
'I  will  send  the  clever  young  Pilois,  Avho  is  quick 
with  words.    He  will  plead  my  cause.' 

She  confided  to  him  how  she  had  lost  her  lover's  shesendsPiiois 

to  Ti'istiiii    TiiG 

favor.     She    begged    him    to    tell   Tristan   that   she     hair-sinVt. 
repented  truly  for  her  fault   and   in   penance   wore     "^i^o-am. 
a  hair-shirt  next  her  skin  night  and  day.    She  would 
surely  die  unless  he  forgave  her. 

Schoepporle,  Tristan.  4 
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Piiois  pleads  Pilois  left  (Joriiwall,  and.  Avhen  he  came  so  near 

in   vain   with  * 

'^fve'isSk^'  ^^  Carhaix  that  he  could  see  the  castle,  he  espied 
7191-72^?.  Tristan  riding  in  the  field  by  the  road  hawking.  The 
falcon  had  caught  a  bird  and  perched,  with  full  crop, 
joyous  on  his  master's  hand.  When  Tristan  saw  young 
Pilois,  he  asked  him  of  the  queen,  how  she  fared,  for 
he  thought  the  messenger  might  be  from  her. 

'She  fares  indeed  like  the  poor  woman  she  is', 
Pilois  replied. 

'Why?' 

'Because  she  is  almost  dead  on  your  account.' 

'And  why?' 

'She  fears  your  wrath.' 

'She  does?' 

'Yes,  in  truth.' 

'She  need  not' 

They  questioned  each  other  for  a  while.  Pilois 
begged  Tristan  to  forget  the  blows  he  had  received. 
'I  can  not',  declared  Tristan.  'They  went  too  near  my 
heart.' 

'But  she  has  suffered  for  it.' 

'Perhaps  she  did,  for  a  while,  but  she  is  glad 
that  we  are  strangers  now.  She  ordered  me  to  be 
beaten  and  driven  away  from  her.  She  laughed  to 
see  it.' 

'She  begs  you  to  punish  her  for  it  now',  said 
Pilois.  'She  truly  repents  her  sin.  Because  she  has 
done  ill  to  you  she  comes  to  3'ou  for  mercy.  She  offers 
you  her  service.  She  will  obey  j^'ou  in  everything,  and, 
as  penance  for  her  sin  against  you,  she  wears  a  hair- 
shirt  next  her  skin.  Come  soon  to  where  she  is  and 
heal  her  of  her  sorrow.' 

'No,  I  shall  never  go  to  her  again',  declared 
Tristan.  'It  might  happen  to  me  again,  as  it  happen- 
ed before.' 
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Pilois  continued  to  beseech  liim  but  Tristan  refused 
to  relent.    At  last  he  begged  him,  in  Isolt's  name,  I'iioia  bes-s  in 
and  for  the  sake  of  her  great  suffering,  to  forget  his  Tristan  roients. 
wrongs.   Tristan's  anger  was  melted  then.    'For  Isolt's     '^--'^'O. 
sake,  for  thine,  Pilois,  and  God  knows,  most  for  my 
own,  I  will  forget  mj'  grief  against  her.    But  I  may 
not  break  my  word  to  Gorvenal.    I  cannot  go  to  her 
until  the  spring.' 

Tristan  told  Pilois  to  come  to  him  at  his  inn,  and 
there,  according  to  the  custom  of  the  countrj^,  he  bade 
a  gift  be  given  him.    With   those  hundred  shillings       Tristan 

rGAVtirds  Pilois 

the  3'outh  bought  himself  many  a  fine  fairing  at  the     737o-73ce. 

j^early  market  in  Mont  Saint  Michel.     Fast  as  his 

heart  would  have  taken  him  back  to  Tintagel,  his 

feet   must    perforce    make   slower   speed.     When   he 

reached   there,   the   king   asked   him  where  he  had 

been  that  he  came  back  with  such  riches.   Then  Isolt 

feared  so  greatly  lest  he  should  speak  unguardedly 

that  the  sweat  broke  out  all  over  her  bod}^    Pilois 

saw  well  that  she   was  anxious,   and   he   answered 

cleverly  enough.    He  had  won  it  all  at  Saint  Michel.  Piiois  returns 

They   all   misunderstood   him,   as   he   intended   they    7392-7440. 

should.    Isolt  alone  knew  what  he  meant  and  wept 

for  joy. 


T.   TRISTAN  THE  PILGRIM.    THE  GAMES. 
IN  ISOLT'S  NAME. 

As   soon   as   May  came,   Tristan   and   Gorvenal    Tristan  and 
clothed  themselves  as  pilgrims  and  departed  for  Corn-  [Tutlor^com- 
wall.    Not   finding  Dynas   at   home,   they   concealed     744^^^-*i3 
themselves  in  the  thornbush  in  which  Tristan  had 
hidden  himself  in  his  other  visit.    Many  passed  along* 
the  road,  but  none  whom  Tristan  could  trust  with  his 
message.    At  last,  at  daj^break,  a  dear  friend  of  his 
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came  by.    So  heavy  were  his  eyes  Avith  sleep  that 

he  did  not  see  Tristan,  although  he  approached  him 

and  was  about  to  speak.    Tristan  reflected  that  he 

had  probably  spent  the  night  with  his  love,  and  so 

courteous  was  he  that  he  refrained  from  awakening 

him.    The  horse  took  fright,  however,  and  the  rider, 

startled  from  his  dream,  was  delighted  to  see  Tristan 

before  him.    Tristan  accepted  his  friend's  offer  to  do 

The  rins-.    him  a  service,  and  sent  him  with  the  ring  as  a  token 

party.    "  to  the  quecu.    He  begged  her  to  ride  hunting  again 

7oi3-7560.    ^^  ^YiQ  Blanche  Lande,  and  told  her  that  she  would  find 

Tristan  again  in  the  thornbush.    At  Isolt's  request  the 

king  directed  Andret  to  ride  behind  with  her  and 

her  ladies. 

The  death  of         The  quecu  had  had  a  great  misfortune.    Brangien, 

7^j60-™     ^^^'  favorite,  had  died.    All  had  grieved  for  her,  but 

none  so  bitterly  as  the  queen.    That  is  how  it  was 

that  Camille  rode  with  her  now  and  Avas  wholly  in 

her  confidence.    Wlien  they  reached  the  thornbush  the 

queen  sent  ahead  all  the  train,  except  Andret  and 

Camille. 

Now  how  was  the  queen  to  speak  to  her  lover 

in  the  thornbush  without  Andret's  knowledge?    She 

Theioverinthe  bcgau  to  pluck  flowers.     As  shc  was  doing  so  the 

IsS?^gives^■he  hounds  camc  rushing  past,   and  her  frightened  horse 

7;m^7690.     t^^okc  his  strap  and  ran.    Andret  sprang  on  his  horse 

and  made  after  it.    Then  the  queen  could  go  and  speak 

to  her  love.    She  dared  not  go  into  the  thornbush, 

however,  nor  did  he  dare  come  out.    How  was  she  to 

arrange  it?    I  wager  that  she  contrived  some  means 

to  tell  him  where  to  follow  her. 

Just  then  a  huntsman  started  the  stag  in  the 
direction  of  this  look-out,  and  the  animal  headed 
for  the  very  thornbush  in  which  Tristan  was  hiding. 
When   he  neared  it,  recognizing  that  someone  was 
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there,  he  suddenly  ran  off  another  way.  The  king 
Avas  on  the  point  of  entering  the  bush  to  learn  what 
had  frightened  the  deer,  when  Isolt  saved  her  lover 
by  rusliing  after  the  animal  and  screaming.  The  king's 
attention  was  thus  diverted.  The  hunt  took  another 
direction  and  Isolt  was  left  with  her  lover  for  a  little 
while.  But  Andret  soon  found  the  horse  and  she  was 
compelled  to  ride  on  with  him. 

That  night  the  lovers  met  at  the  trysting  place 
and  were  happy.    Tristan  forgot  the  blows  he  had  Tiie  tryst  at  the 

^^■^  °  BlancheLande. 

suffered  and  Isolt  forgot  lier  penance.  7690-7704. 

The   lover   set    out   next   morning   to   return  to 
Brittany.    He  had  some  difficulty  in  finding  Gorvenal.  T^ie  delay  in 

'^  °  the  journey. 

In  seeking  him,  he  stumbled  upon  the  place  where  7704-7787. 
the  king  and  his  followers  had  halted  and  were 
engaged  in  sports.  Some  were  casting  the  lance,  some 
leaping,  some  putting  the  stone.  Tristan  was  making 
his  way  through  the  crowd,  rejoicing  that  no  one  had 
recognized  him,  when  a  friend,  hurrying  after  him, 
called  him  by  name,  and  begged  him  to  go  back  with 
him  and  outdo  the  others  in  feats  of  strength.  Tristan 
refused.  It  would  be  too  dangerous.  The  friend 
insisted,  promising  to  get  him  safely  away,  but  Tristan 
was  firm. 

At  last  the  other  put  his  request  in  the  name  of      ivistan 
Isolt.    At  this  Tristan  at  once  yielded.    But  when  he  Sou-rname  to 
took  the  leap,  the  gray  breeches  split,  and  the  spec-  '^  \^fuie^ 
tators  caught  a  glimpse  of  fine  crimson  stuff  beneath,     '^-^-^^j- 
When  he  put  the  stone,  the  gray  pilgrim's  coat  broke 
and  the  crimson  showed  through  it.   Tristan  made  off 
then  and  none  marked  him.   But  when  the  king  came 
that  evening  and  heard  of  the  strong  pilgrim,  and  of 
how  he  had  outdone  all  the  others,  and  of  the  fine 
scarlet  underneath  his  gray  cloak,  he  thought  in  his 
heart  that  it  must  have  been  Tristan.    He  sent  his 
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men  to  seek  him,  but  in  vain.    Tristan   was   already 
on  his  way  to  Brittany,  where  he  was  welcomed  home. 


U.   KAHEEDIN  AND   GARGEOLAIN.    NEWS  OF 
THE  DEATH  OF  TRISTAN'S  FATHER. 

There  was  a  powerful  noble  called  Bedenis  who 

had  his  seat  near  Carhaix.    He  was  a  great  man  for 

The  jealous  Be-  kuightly  decds  and  hunting,  and  he  had  a  handsome 

^"hL"vite"'^^''  wife  called  Gargeolain,  whom  he  kept  so  strictly  guard- 

7865-794J.     g^  ^}jg^^  j^  ^g^g  ^^  injury  to  his  own  honor. 

I  wonder  what  the  man  is  thinking  of  who  guards 
his  wife  thus.  If  her  heart  is  not  with  him  willingly, 
he  may  use  all  his  ingenuity  to  keep  her,  and  she  will 
love  another,  if  she  chooses,  in  spite  of  him.  This  is 
proved  by  w^hat  happened  to  Bedenis. 

He  had  built  a  high  castle  wall,  with  three  moats 
around  it,  deep  and  wide.  Though  he  had  men  enough 
to  serve  him,  it  was  he  himself  who  bore  the  keys. 
AVhen  he  went  out,  there  was  no  one  so  old  or  so 
young  or  so  stupid  that  he  would  leave  him  there 
Avith  his  wife.  She  must  stay  alone,  much  as  it  irked 
her.  Almost  every  day  he  went  hunting,  and  left  his 
wife  thus,  and  when  he  returned  she  dared  not  look 
on  anyone  but  him.  This  was  the  Bedenis  who  had  so 
nearly  taken  Kaherdin  prisoner. 

Gar^eoiain's         Now  this  lady  had  secretly  promised  that  before 

mfsV^tJf  Ka-  she  would  receive  her   husband,   she  would   receive 

*ine?tS^'^  Kaherdin,  if  he  would  come  to  her.   But  she  had  not 

794r>-79(>4.    \)QQYi  able  to  fulfil  her  vow ;  for  Bedenis  had  heard  it, 

and,  as  soon  as  he  took  her,  he  arranged  this  guard. 

Yet  the  lady  still  loved  Kaherdin  in  her  heart,  nor 

did  he  forget  her.   He  set  all  his  thoughts  on  her  love 

as  you  will  see. 
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One  day,  Avheii  Bedenis  was  hunting,  Kalierdin 
took  his  way  alone  to  a  place  whence  he  could  see 
his  lady  standing  on  the  battlement.  She  bade  him 
welcome. 

^Grod  reward  thee',  he  cried  earn estW,  'and  curse 
him  who  so  built  this  castle  that  I  cannot  see  thee  as 
I  would.  It  would  be  some  comfort  to  me,  however,  if 
these  ladies  would  allow  me  a  moment  of  private 
speech  with  thee.' 

When  the  ladies  had  withdrawn,  Kalierdin  re- 
minded her  of  what  she  had  promised  him  to  do  be- 
fore she  took  her  husband,  and  told  her  that  she  was  (^^--^^-^^^^^^^-^ 

'  renews  her 

never  out  of  his  thoughts.  promise. 

^  7964-8028. 

^  Gladly  enough  would  I  have  done  your  will ',  she 
replied,  'if  it  had  been  possible,  and  would  still,  if  it 
might  be.  But  you  see  my  case.  My  lord  has  locked 
me  up  and  none  can  come  to  me.  I  will  grant  you 
what  you  wish,  if  you  can  but  devise  a  way  to 
reach  me.' 

Kaherdin  withdrew  joyfully  then,  and  studied  dili- 
gently to  find  a  way  to  realize  his  desire.   At  Tristan's  Tri>^tan  aids 
suggestion  he  obtained  from  Gargeolain  wax  impressions  fonira 'pial?. 
of  the  keys  of  the  castle.   Tristan  himself  sought  out    ^.^8-8185. 
a  smith,  a  Cornishman  who  had  come  with  him  from 
Tintagel,  to  make  him  keys. 

'Do  you  want  to  go  a-thieving',  the  smith  asked 
laughing. 

While  the  keys  were  being  made,  Tristan  received      News 
word  that  his  father  was  dead  and  that  war   had  of  Tristan's 
broken  out  among  the  barons  in  his  kingdom.    He  de-   8135_&m. 
termined  to  reward  Gorvenal  for  his  faithful  service 
by  giving  him  the  inheritance.   Gorvenal  refused,  fear- 
ing that  he  might  not  be  able  to  keep  the  vassals  in 
subjection.   He  preferred  that  Tristan  should  come  to 
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Looiiois  and  put  the  realm  in  order,  and  then  leave  it 
in  his  charge.  Tristan  could  not  bear  to  set  out  on 
the  journey  without  first  seeing  Queen  Isolt. 


V.  TRISTAN  THE  MINSTREL.  HAUPT  AND  PLOT. 
TRISTAN  WOUNDED  IN  A  SIEGE. 

He  and  Gorvenal  set  out  for  Cornwall  disguised 

as  minstrels,  wearing  little  red  caps  and  short  cloaks 

of  yellow  stuff.   Tristan  sent  word  hy  Dynas  as  usual, 

The  tryst  in  aud  askcd  Isolt  to  meet  him  in  the  orchard  by  the 

mi^^sm.'  linden  tree.    Next  morning  he  joined  Gorvenal  and 

The  pursuit  they  departed.    But  Andret  caught  sight  of  them  and 

tm^^^    gave  chase.    The  fugitives  found  a  little  boat  by  the 

shore  of  a  stream  and  saved  themselves  by  leaping  in 

and  pushing  off.   Now  Andret  had  no  horse  and  could 

not  wade  across.    He  cast  a  spear  after  the  fugitives. 

It  broke,  and  Tristan,  catching  a  part  of  it  and  using 

it  as  a  paddle,  guided  the  boat  safely  to  the  otlier  shore. 

AVlien  the  king  heard  of  this,  he  set  guards  on  all 
the  roads  and  adjured  them  as  they  loved  the  land 
and  their  own  eyes,  to  stay  there  until  Tristan  was 
caught.  Dynas  were  given  the  same  directions,  but 
when  he  chanced  to  come  upon  Tristan,  he  secreted 
him  in  his  own^  house  and  bade  his  wife  take  care 
of  him. 

Now  Queen  Isolt  was  in  great  distress  lest  her 

lover  be  captured.   One  day,  wliile  she  was  pondering 

Isolt       on  a  way  to  save  him,  two  minstrels,  Haupt  and  Plot, 

^^Imd  piot^^  who  had  been  brouglit  to  dire  straits  by  gaming,  came 

^^^^^^^^"^-    to  the  castle.    Tlie  queen  took  them  aside  and  asked 

them  to  do  lier  a  favor.    Slie  told  them  of  Tristan's 

situation  and  promised  to  reward  them  richly  if  they 

would  pretend  to  be  tlje  fugitives,  and  allow  tliemselves 
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to  be  taken.  It  could  bring  them  to  no  harm,  and 
it  would  deliver  her  lover.  She  gave  them  little  red 
caps  such  as  Tristan  and  Gorvenal  had  worn,  and  told 
them  to  make  as  if  they  were  bent  on  getting  out  of 
the  country.  When  they  were  captured,  they  were  to 
say:  'Tristan,  our  lord,  is  in  Carhaix.  His  father  is 
dead  and  he  is  about  to  set  out  with  three  hundred 
men  to  take  possession  of  his  kingdom.  We  were  pur- 
sued and  fled  to  a  stream  where  we  found  a  boat  and 
pushed  our  way  safely  down  the  stream  by  using  a 
broken  part  of  a  spear  hurled  at  us.'  Isolt  cautioned 
them  to  hold  to  these  statements  in  spite  of  threats 
or  bribes. 

The  strangers  were  indeed  captured.  They  were 
taken  apart  separately,  questioned,  and  threatened,  but 
both  held  staunchly  to  the  story. 

'You  shall  be  slain  for  this,  and  it  is  foolish,  for  nauptandpiot 
if  you  had  told  the  truth,  as  your  comrade  has  done,  ^the^minstreif 

1 J    T-  1-  J  ?  pursued  by  An- 

you  would  have  been  spared.  dret. 

'Does  he  say  otherwise  than  I?'  847&-^49. 

'In  truth,  yes.' 

'Let  him  take  shame  to  himself  then.' 

'Why?' 

'Because  he  lies.' 

'How  stubborn  you  are  tliat  you  will  not  recant.' 

'Well,  do  you  want  the  truth?' 

'Yes,  indeed.' 

'That  you  have  already.' 

So  the  ruse  of  Isolt  succeeded.   The  two  minstrels 
Avere  set  free,  and  the  king  removed  the  guards.  Tristan 
returned  in  safety  to  Carhaix,  mustered  three  hundred 
knights,  and  set  out  to  his  own  land.    He  remained  Tristan  at  Loo- 
there  among  his  vassals  a  little  more  than  two  years.  ""^reV^rdS!^^^ 
Then  he  left  the  realm  to  Gorvenal  and  returned  to     &>i9-8o74. 
Carhaix. 
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He  found  King  Howel  and  his  wife  dead,  and 
Kalierdin  again  besieged  by  Duke  Eivalin.  Isolt  and 
her  brother  rejoiced  greatl}^  at  Tristan's  return.  With 
his  help  the  rebellion  was  soon  put  doAvn.  Tristan 
then  set  to  work  to  reduce  the  mutinous  vassals  to 
complete  subjection.  While  he  was  engaged  in  this 
Tristan       work,  he  Avas  one  da}-  besieging  a  tower,  and  was 

is  -wounded  i  •   t  t  •     t     r.  i  . 

durini,'  a  sieg-e.  struck  With  a  stoue  and  carried  from  the  tray  for 

fo^j— Sfos      (j^^ad.    He  recovered  from  his  wound  but  slowly,  and 

when,   after  a  year,  he  could  ride  and  walk   again, 

no    one    could   recognize   in    his   changed   looks   the 

Tristan  of  other  davs. 


AV.  TKISTAN  THE  FOOL. 

Now  one  day  he  was  riding  with  his  sisters  son, 
a  boy  who  had  come  Avith  him  from  his  own  country, 
and  they  came  doAvn  to  the  sea.  Tristan  turned  his 
longing  eyes  toAvard  CornAvall  and  murmured  to 
himself : 

'Alas,  dear  Queen,  can  it  be  that  I  shall  never 
see  thee  more?' 

The  youth  heard  and  asked  him  Avhy  he  spoke 

thus.    Tristan  told  him  then  of  the  perilous  ending 

of  the  last  visit. 

The  'But,  uncle',  said  the  lad,  'there  Avoiild  be  no 

^"t^  TristJnf^   danger  noAv.    You  are  not  as  you  Avere  then.    Your 

^^^^^s-^25.     ijair  is  shorn.    Put  on  a  jester's  motley  and  act  the 

part,  and  they  Avill  believe  you  are  a  fool.' 

'Now  Grod  bless  thee,  my  child',  cried  Tristan 
laughing,  and  kissed  him  for  his  counsel. 

In  motley  then,  and  carrying  a  jester's  club,  Tristan 
crept  stealthily  to  the  Cornish  boats  and  found  a  mer- 
chant sliip  from  Tintagel.   The  merchant  thought  him 
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indeed  a  fool,   and  resolved  to  brin^^  him  to  liis  lady       Tri<^tan 

.  disf^uisocl   as  a 

the  queen.    So  merry  did  Tristan  make  them  during  tool,  is  taken 

,  ,  „  ,  to   King-  Mark 

the  voyage  that  they  all  swore  there  never  was  a    at  Tintagrei. 
better  fool.    They  gave  him  cheese  to  eat,  but  he  did     ^^^>-^^' 
not  forget  his  lady.    He  put  the  cheese  in  his  pocket 
for  her,  and  ate  of  other  things. 

The  king  was  on  the  shore,  and  Tristan  was  pre- 
sented to  him  at  once.  Andret  wished  to  play  Avith  the 
fool  like  the  others,  but  Tristan  fell  upon  him  in  a 
fury  to  avenge  himself  for  all  the  harm  that  he  had 
suffered  from  him.  The  king  chid  the  fool  for  casting 
loving  looks  at  the  queen. 

^I  must  and    dare  look  so.     She  owes  me  fond  ,  'J'!'^  fooi 

lurnishes     di- 

looks  too,  for  I  am  dear  to  her.'  version  tor  the 

court. 

'Be  silent',  cried  the  king,  'if  you  must  speak     S7(38-S9i4. 
thus,  let  it  be  of  other  women.' 

'I  have  done  much  for  her  sake',  said  the  fool. 
'and  suffered  much  —  indeed  it  is  she  that  has  made 
of  me  a  fool.' 

So  earnest  was  he  that  for  an  instant  they  felt 
some  truth  in  the  words. 


'I  Avill  prove  my  love  for  her',  he  cried.  "See 
the  treasure  I  have  brought  with  me  for  her  across 
the  sea',  and  he  offered  the  queen  the  cheese. 

They  laughed  then,  declaring  that  this  was  indeed 
the   foolishest   fool  they  had  ever  seen.    When  the 
king  had  departed,  he  again  pressed  the  queen  to  eat 
the  cheese  which  he  had  for  seven  days  carried  in  his 
hood.    When  she  refused,   he  put  it  into  her  mouth 
The  queen  struck  him  a  slight  blow  then.    'Ah,  my 
lady,   if   you   but   knew  who  I  am,  you  would  not^,. 
strike  me  thus.     If  Tristan   were  dear  to  you,  you  himself  known 
would  not.'    He  showed  her  the  ring  then,  and  Isolt  He  is  with  her 
knew  that  it  was  Tristan  himself.  8914-8942. 
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During  the  three  weeks  that  followed,  the  lovers 
had  much  joy,  but  two  of  the  guards  of  the  chamber 
learned  the  queen's  secret  and  la}^  in  wait  for  Tristan 
one  night  at  the  door  to  kill  him.  But  he  knew  their 
plan  and  entered  in  spite  of  them.  For  no  one's  threats 
would  he  refrain.  She  loved  him  as  he  loved  her, 
above  all  the  world.  The  spies  quailed  before  him 
as  he  passed  them  to  go  to  his  lady.  He  kissed  her 
lovingly,  saying  sadly: 
TrLstan  is  dis-         'Now  we  uiust  part.    We  are  discovered.    I  can 

covered  and  ^ 

must  depart,   comc  uo  ffiore,  alas,  to  see  you.    Be  true  to  me  as  I 

The  ring  shall  '  '  "^ 

be  a  token,    shall  ever  be  to  you.    If  messenger  of  mine  bring  you 
&»i2-9033.     ^j^^g  ^,^^^^  ^^  secretly  Avhat  I  ask  of  you  then.    May 
God  destroy  those  who  part  us  two  so  soon.' 

The  queen  cursed  them  likewise,  and  Avept 
full  sorely.  And  Tristan  went  out,  holding  high  his 
jester's  club. 


X.   KAHEEDIN  AND  GARGEOLAIN.   THE  WISPS 
IN  THE  AVALL. 

You   all  know  how  it  Avas  with  Kaherdin  and 
Bedenis'  wife  —  their  desire  was  still  unfulfilled.   One 
fine  day  therefore,   Avhen  tlie  liusband  was  hunting, 
Kalierdin  set  out  to  see  his  lady,  and  Tristan  accom- 
panied him.   The  Avind  bleAv  off  his  garland  of  floAvers 
Kaherdin  and  as  they  passed  the  moat.     He  Avas  in  right  joyous 
clitie^o'^Be-  mood,  I  promisc  you,  as  they  opened  the  gates  Avith 
go^^Q     the    keys    and    entered.     The   ladies   received   them, 
graciously.    Gargeolain  AvithdreAV  Avith  Kaherdin  into 
an  inner  chamber,  and  Tristan  Avas  left  sitting  Avith 
the  others. 

NoAV  Tristan   had   more   skill  in  shooting  tAvigs 
than  any  one  else,  and   as  lie  sat  there  he  beguiled 
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the  time  tlius\    He  shot  one  twig  into  the  wall  and  Tristan  shoots 

.  in  T  1  •     T     •  1   ^^''-'  winps  into 

another  into   the   nrst,    and   a  third   into  that,    and      the  waii. 
a  fourth  and  a  fifth,  each  into  the  other.    The  ladies     ^'^•'^9112. 
were  astonished  by  his  skill.    So  absorbed  w^ere  they 
all  in  the  play  that  he  shot  the  Avail  full  of  twigs 
without   realizing  that  they  would  be  deadly  tokens 
against  him  when  he  had  gone  back  to  Carhaix. 

The  two  friends  rode  away  at  last,  taking  care        The 

friends  depart. 

to  lock  the  gates  behind  them.     In  the  forest  they     9112-91?/). 
gave   chase  to  a  roe,   and  wearied  and  lamed  their 
horses   without    taking    it.     While   they   were    thus 
occupied,  Bedenis  returned  home.    As  he  entered  the  Bedenis  finds 

TriTi  111-  -T  1^    *^^^  chaplet  in 

castle,  he  saw  Kaherdin  s  garland  lying  m  the  moat,  the  moat  and 

,        ,  .  ,  ,  ,  ,  .1  ,1       1       the    wisps    in 

and  above  m  the  chamber  he  saw  m  the  wall  the     the  waii. 
twigs  that  Tristan  had  shot.    He  thought  to  himself:    ^ 

'None  but  Tristan  can  have  done  this,  and  if  he 
has  been  here,  Kaherdin  has  been  with  him.' 

He  drew  his  sword  over  his  wife  and  threatened 
to  kill  her  unless  she  confessed. 

'Has  Kaherdin  been  with  you?'  Bedenis  ae- 

cuses  his  wiie. 
XeS.  9161-9180. 

'What  did  he  do  to  you?' 

'He  kissed  me.' 

'Did  3"ou  give  him  your  love?' 

'No.' 

'You  lie.' 

'My  lord,  I  do.    He  forced  me.    I  know  not  how 
he  entered  the  castle.' 

Bedenis  sprang  on  his  horse  and  set  out  with  seven 
men  in  pursuit.     Tristan   and  Kaherdin,  with  their  He  sets  out  in 
lame  horses,  could  not  outrun  them.    In  the  struggle  EercUn^is kiit- 
that  followed,  Kaherdin  was  killed  and  Tristan  was  ^'\vounded.^'^ 
wounded  with  a  poisoned  spear.    Bedenis  rode  sadly    9180-^^256. 
away.    He  was  unharmed,  and  he  had  avenged  his 
shame,  but  he  had  lost  his  men,  and  he  knew  that 
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the  allies  of  these  two  friends  would  not  rest  until 
he  had  paid  dearh'  for  their  death. 

When  the  news  was  brought  to  Carhaix,  Tristan's 
wife  was  overcome  Avith  grief.  She  buried  her  brother 
with  great  mourning  and  sent  swiftl}'  for  skilled  leeches 
to  heal  Tristan.  But  it  was  of  no  avail.  His  wound 
was  such  that  none  could  heal  him  but  King  Mark's 
wife  Isolt. 


Y.   THE  MESSENGER  TO  QUEEN  ISOLT. 

Tristan   sends         Tristau  scut  for  his  host  from  the  town  and  asked 

come  and  he.-d  him  to  be  Ms  messeuger.    The  man  agreed  gladl}^  for 

92:^~S297.     ^^^  1^^^  come  with  him  from  Tintagel.    Tristan  told 

him  to  remind  the  queen  of  all  that  he  had  done  and 

suffered  for  her  sake,  and  of  their  last  meeting,  and  to 

beg  her  to  come  to  him  quickly.    'Unless  she  comes', 

continued  Tristan.  'I  must  surely  die.' 

The  daui?htor  He  gavc  him  the  ring  as  a  token.    'When  j'ou 

er  is^S^watSi  retum',  he  concluded,  'put  up  a  white  sail  if  you  bring 

TOT*    ll m     ^.TTIV  1.1 

92^7-9309.  ^y  l^d,y'  ^^^  if  she  does  not  come,  put  up  a  black 
one.  Tell  your  daughter  secretly  to  watch  for  you 
every  day  by  the  shore,  that  she  may  tell  me  what 
is  the  color  of  your  sail.  Let  her  be  careful,  and  tell 
no  one  why  she  looks  out  upon  the  sea.' 

The  host  did  not  fail.  He  went  home  and  told 
the  matter  to  his  daughter,  as  Tristan  had  commanded 
him,  and  he  told  her  what  to  do  when  she  saw  him 
coming.  Solemnly  he  bade  her  to  conceal  it  from 
everj^one. 

Isolt  departs  He  Set  Sail  then  and  hastened  to  Queen  Isolt  and 

songeJforBHt-  told  her  sccretly  of  Tristan's  message.    When  she  saw^ 

q^^o^,      the  ring,  she  left  her  husband,  her  honor,  and  her 

country,   her  royal   robes  and  treasure,   and  all  she 


934G-9372. 
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ever  liad,  and  fled  with  the  merchant.  Of  all  her 
l)Ossessions  she  took  with  her  onl}^  tlie  things  that  she 
needed  for  her  leechcraft. 

Every  day  all  day  long  the  child  watched  for  Tristan's  wife 

.  .  .  commands  the 

her    father  s   ship    m    order   to   bring   Tristan   word    child  to  an- 

f.      1  -ITT  -ijTT-j^   nounoo  the  ar- 

of  the  color  ot  the  sail.  I  do  not  know  who  told  it  rival  to  iior. 
to  Tristan's  Avife.  She  commanded  the  girl,  as  soon 
as  she  should  learn  of  her  father's  coming,  to  tell  her 
at  once  the  color  of  the  sail,  and  to  conceal  it  from 
Tristan  till  her  father  came.  It  might  easily  do 
him  harm. 

When  she  returned  to  the  shore,  the  girl  saw 
on  the  sea  a  ship  approaching,  with  a  sail  as  wiiite 
as  snow.  She  did  not  disobey  the  lad}';  she  dared 
not  neglect  her  command.  She  returned  to  her  and 
told  her  that  the  sail  w^as  w^hite. 


Z.   THE  DEATH  OF  TEISTAN  AND  ISOLT. 
'  I  see  the  boat  of  your  host  approaching ',  said    she  teiis 

.....       m    •   .  Tristan  that 

his  wire  then  to  Tristan.  the  saii  is 

At  this  the  sick  man  rejoiced.   He  raised  himself  9372-938.3. 
in  the  bed  and  asked  her  if  she  could  tell  him  the 
color  of  the  sail.   The  lie  that  she  told  him  then  she 
afterward  mourned  bitterly;  she  did  not  know  that 
it  would  break  his  heart.   She  told  him  that  the  sail 
was  not  white.  Tristan  laid  his  head  do^vn  on  the  bed; 
his  bones  cracked;  he  stretched  himself  out  and  died.  Tristan  dies. 
When  his  wdfe  saw  him  thus,  she  well  nigh  died    '    ^  •  • 
of  grief,  for  it  Avas  she  w1io  had  spoken  the  word  that 
had  killed  him.    Ah,  how  she  screamed  then!    'Alas 
and  alas,  that  ever  such  evil  should  befall  me',  she 
cried.   She  saw  that  it  was  through  her  fault  that  he 
was  dead. 
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^TiiHtJr         Then  mourning  and  lamentation  was  raised  tlirougii- 
939i-&ii3.  out  the  city.   Tristan  was  borne  into  the  great  church 
and  buried  with  mournful  song. 

Isolt  of  Ireland  heard  the  tolling  of  the  bells  as 
she  stepped  upon  the  shore,  and  she  knew  that  Tristan 
Avas  dead.  She  did  not  turn  pale  or  red;  she  did  not 
The  death  wcep.  But  her  heart  was  sore.  Silentl}'  she  went  to 
^ia^944(i  tl^^  ^i^i'-  His  wife  stood  beside  it  weeping  and  lament- 
ing. 'Lady',  said  Queen  Isolt  to  her,  'you  must  take 
a  place  yonder  and  let  me  draw  nearer.  I  mourn  him 
with  more  cause  than  you.    I  loved  him  more.' 

She  uncovered  the  bier  and  silently  she  made  a 
little  place  beside  him.  There  she  lay  down  then 
and  died. 

There  was  loud  weeping  in  the  place,  and  saddest 
of  all  was  the  wife  of  Tristan.  Indeed  it  were  a  hard 
heart  that  had  not  been  moved. 

Emiart's  testi-  It  Avas  Mastcr  Eilhart  of  Oberg  that  put  this  story 
[}^Tq^  into  verse  and  related  it  to  us  —  the  story  of  how 
Tristan  was  born  and  died.  Another  may  perhaps 
say  that  it  was  otherwise.  We  all  know  that  the 
story  is  told  in  different  Avays.  But  Eilhart  has  the 
true  account. 

The  Avife  of  Tristan,  tortured  Avith  grief,  had  the 
bodies  laid  in  noble  tombs.  NeAvs  came  to  King  Mark 
that  Tristan  and  the  queen  had  been  brought  to  death 
by  their  love  and  that  it  had  been  a  potion  that  had 
bound  them  to  each  other  thus  against  their  will.  He 
The  gTief  of  grievcd  to  learn  this  too  late.    God  knoAA^s  he  Avould 

Mark. 

c^&4_9;3io.  have  pardoned  them  and  kept  them  Avith  him,  had 
they  told  him  that  it  was  the  potion  that  had  made 
them  mad.  He  would  have  given  them  his  kingdom 
and  his  lands  for  their  own,  if  he  could  have  brought 
them  to  life  again. 
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He  crossed  the  sea  to  Brittany  and  brought  the 
bodies  back  to  Cornwall  with  much  mourning,  and  he 
buried  them  there  Avith  great  state  in  one  grave. 

I  know  not  if  I  should  tell  you,  but  I  have  heard  The  rosebush 

...  ,^  -11  ^^^  ^^^^  vine. 

it  told  that  the  king  had  a  rose  bush  set  over  the  ajio-9525. 
woman  and  a  vine  over  the  man.  They  grew  together 
so  that  they  could  in  no  wise  be  sundered.  It  was 
the  potion,  men  told  me,  that  did  this  thing.  Now 
I  have  finished  all  that  is  written  of  Tristan.  May 
Christ  accept  it  1. 


^  In  making  this  outline  we  have  followed  the  text  edited 
by  Lichtenstein,  Quellen  und  Forscliimgen  XIX.  For  the  relation 
of  this  redaction  to  the  lost  original  see  Appendix  I. 

Selioejjporlej  Tristan.  5 


III.   THE  ESTOIRE. 


A.    M.  BEDIER'S    STUDY   OF   THE   RELATION 
OF  THE  EXTANT  TEXTS. 

THE  TABLE  OF  CONCORDANX'ES  AS  A  METHOD 
or  PROOF. 

In  his  study  of  the  relation  of  the  poem  of  Thomas 
to  the  other  early  versions  of  the  Tristan  romance 
—  the  poem  of  Beroul,  the  poem  of  Eilhart  von 
Oberge,  the  Folie  Tristan  of  the  Berne  manuscript, 
and  the  French  Prose  Romance  —  M.  Bedier  employed 
the  following  method  i.  First  he  compared  the  five 
versions  trait  for  trait.  He  examined  each  detail  of 
the  narrative  in  each  of  the  versions  and  asked  him- 
self: Of  the  two  or  three  or  four  variants  which  these 
redactions  present,  which  is  the  oldest  form?  He  de- 
cided the  question  for  himself  on  the  more  or  less 
archaic  treatment  of  each  detail  and  its  more  or  less 
perfect  and  logical  combination  with  the  details  in 
proximity  to  it. 

This  method  did  not  seem  to  him  entirely  satis- 
factory; he  hesitated  to  make  the  primitiveness  of  a 


^   Le  rowan  de  Trisian  par  Thomas,    Paris  1902.  1905, 
II,  191-19:J,  309. 
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trait  dependent  on  his  own  taste  and  his  own  syllo- 
gisms. But  having  examined  the  poems  again  and 
again  from  this  point  of  view,  he  noticed,  not  without 
surprise,  he  says,  that  the  traits  which,  for  reasons  of 
taste,  of  sentiment,  or  of  logic,  he  had  considered  primi- 
tive, were  attested  by  all  three  versions,  or  by  two  at 
least,  when  there  were  three  available  for  comparison. 
Those  which  he  had  judged  remodelled  and  posterior 
appeared,  on  the  contrary,  in  a  single  version.  The  only 
exception  was  that  Beroul  and  Eilhart  in  a  few  cases 
agreed  in  giving  what  seemed  to  him  a  less  satis- 
factory account  than  the  others.  This  he  took  to  be 
an  indication  that  the  Beroul-Eilhart  version,  Thomas, 
the  Prose  Romance,  and  the  Folie  Tristan  of  the  Berne 
manuscript  were  independent  derivatives  of  the  same 
poem  1. 

M.  Bedier  in  consequence  decided  not  to  present 
his  conclusions  as  to  the  outlines  of  the  common  source 
as  the  result  of  considerations  of  logic  and  taste.  On 
the  contrary  he  drew  up  a  table  of  concordances 
and  a  table  of  variants.  In  the  first  table  he  placed 
all  the  traits  that  are  found  in  at  least  two  versions 
(counting  Eilhart  and  Beroul  together  as  one  version  y); 
in  the  second  he  placed  all  those  that  occur  in  one 
version  only.  The  table  of  concordances  represents,  to 
M.  Bedier's  mind,  the  outlines  of  the  common  source. 

M.  Bedier  declares  that  the  making  of  this  recon- 
struction was  a  purely  mechanical  process.  'In  this 
task',  he  says,  'our  preference  has  no  part.'  But  it 
is  clear  from  his  own  description  of  his  procedure, 
which  we  have  given  above,  that  it  was  not  until  he 
had  reached  his  conclusions,  that  the  idea  of  present- 
ing them  in  a  table  of  concordances  occurred  to  him. 

1   op.  cit  II,  192. 

5* 
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His  classification  of  the  texts  —  y  (Eilhart-Beroul), 
Thomas,  the  Folie,  and  the  Prose  Eomance  —  as  in- 
dependent derivatives  from  a  common  source,  is  founded 
on  considerations  of  taste,  sentiment,  and  logic.  On 
this  classification  the  tables  of  concordances  are  entire- 
ly dependent.  Moreover,  it  is  on  considerations  of  taste, 
sentiment,  and  logic,  not  at  all  on  the  mere  correspon- 
dence of  two  or  more  versions,  that  he  depends  at 
everj'  point  in  selecting  the  traits  of  his  reconstruction. 

This  maj^  be  illustrated  b}"  a  few  examples.  Let 
us  take  his  procedure  in  the  reconstruction  of  the  Quest 
episode.  It  is  first  necessar}'  to  determine  what  was 
the  version  of  Thomas,  for  the  text  of  Thomas  in  this 
passage  is  not  extant  K  The  situation  in  the  different 
redactions  is  as  follows :  Sir  Tristrem  is  too  condensed 
to  throw  an}'  light  on  Mark's  attitude  toward  the 
demand  of  the  barons  that  he  should  marry.  The 
Saga  represents  him  as  acceding  at  once  to  their  re- 
quest, Gottfried  as  resisting  until  overborne  by  Tristan's 
threat  to  withdraw  from  the  court  unless  he  satisfies  the 
barons.  M.  Bedier  attributes  to  Thomas  the  motives 
and  course  of  action  represented  by  Gottfried,  since 
these  alone  accord  with  his  own  idea  of  the  necessities 
of  narrative  and  character  at  this  point.  He  then 
reconstructs  the  common  source  according  to  Eilhart 
and  the  Thomas  version  ^ 

But  this  cannot  be  said  to  be  using  the  method 
of  a  table  of  concordances.  It  is  well  known  that 
Gottfried  developed  the  characters  and  elaborated  the 
narrative  of  Thomas  independently,  and  by  borrowings 
from  Eilhart.  We  cannot  safely  attribute  to  Thomas 
traits  in  Gottfried's  version  coinciding  with  Eilhart 


1  op.  cit.  1, 105,  n.  1. 

2  op  cit.  II,  214ff. 
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and  not  supported  by  the  Saga  or  Sir  Tristrem.  The 
mere  coincidence  of  Gottfried  and  Eilhart  on  this  point 
does  not  prove  that  their  version  was  that  of  the 
source  of  Eilhart  and  Thomas  i.  It  is  on  other  grounds, 
on  the  literary  grounds  which  M.  Bedier  has  developed 
in  his  Discussion,  that  Eilhart's  version  is  here  to  be 
accepted. 

We  cite  another  example  of  the  fact  that  M.  Bedier's 
reconstruction  is  not  determined  by  the  concordance  of 
two  or  more  versions :  He  represents  the  account  of  the 
return  from  the  forest  as  follows  ^r 

On  awakening,  the  lovers  realize  that  the  king  has 
been  there  and  that  he  has  spared  them  (OBT).  They  are 
terrified  at  first,  fearing  that  he  has  gone  to  bring  help,  but 
thej^  soon  understand  his  clemency  and  realize  that  it  Avill 
be  possible  to  arrange  a  reconciliation  with  him  (OBT). 
Negotiations  (OBT)  .  .  .  Mark  takes  back  Isolt,  and  Tristan 
remains  exiled  from  the  court  (OBK.)  by  the  terms  of  an 
agreement  with  the  king  (OB). 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  neither  Eilhart  nor  Beroul 
connect  the  lovers'  appeal  for  reconciliation  and  the 
return  from  the  forest  in  any  way  with  the  discovery 
scene  in  question.  Nor  do  the  lovers  interpret  as  indic- 
ations of  the  king's  clemency  the  tokens  which  he 
leaves.    On  the  contrary  they  are  terrified  and  liee. 

The  various  texts  give  the  following  various 
treatments  of  the  return  from  the  forest^.  After  the 
account  of  the  episode  of  the  separating  sword,  Beroul 
and  Eilhart  tell  us  that  the  lovers  live  in  constant 
fear  until  the  influence  of  the  potion  abates.  At  this 
moment  they  are  suddenly  stricken  with  repentance. 

1  Piquet,  L'origindliU  de  Gottfried  de  Strasbourg,  Lille 
1905,  pp.181— 9. 

2  op.  cit  II,  257—8. 

^  Le  roman  de  Tristan  par  Beroul,  ed.  E.  Muret,  Paris 
1903,  2131  ff.;  Eilhart  von  Oberge,  ed.  F.  Lichtenstein,  Strassburg 
1877,  Quellen  und  Forschungen  XIX,  4724  ff. 
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B}^  the  intercession  of  the  hermit  Ogrin  they 
prevail  upon  the  king  to  take  back  Isolt.  Tristan 
brings  her  to  the  appointed  place,  gives  her  over  to 
Mark,  and  goes  into  exile.  The  allusions  in  the  Folie 
of  the  Berne  manuscript  are  not  detailed,  but  the 
mention  of  Ogrin  and  the  parlement  suggests  the 
Beroul'Eilhart  version  i.  In  the  Prose  Romance  the 
king  abducts  Isolt 2.  In  Thomas  he  recalls  them  both 
to  the  court  because  he  is  convinced  of  their  innocence, 
having  seen  them  sleeping  with  a  sword  between  them  3. 
The  reconstruction  of  M.  Bedier  does  not  correspond 
to  any  version.  It  is  determined  by  motives  of  taste, 
sentiment,  and  logic,  and  must  be  judged  on  that  basis. 
It  is  a  compromise  due  to  his  conviction  that  neither 
the  garden  scene,  the  device  by  which  Thomas  sub- 
sequently brings  about  the  exile  of  Tristan  ^  nor 
the  expiration  of  the  influence  of  the  potion  by  which 
Eilhart  and  Beroul  bring  it  about,  represent  the 
version  of  the  estoire. 

M.  Bedier  himself  realizes  how  untrustworthy  a 
table  of  concordances  would  be  if  used  as  a  method 
of  proof.  He  notes  as  probably  fortuitous  the  cor- 
respondence of  the  Prose  Romance  and  Thomas  in  the 
trait  that  Tristan,  recovering  from  his  swoon  after 
killing  the  dragon,  is  recognized  by  Isolt  ^  He  further 
recognizes  that  the  correspondence  between  two  versions 
may  in  some  cases  be  due  to  secondary  influence,  or  to 
independent  borrowing  of  an  incident  in  a  widely 
popular  tale.     For  example,  in   Thomas  and  in  the 


1  La  Folie  Tristan,  ed.  Bedier,  Paris  1907,  225  ff.,  464  ff. 

2  Le  roman  en  prose  de  Tristan,   ed.  Loseth,  Paris  1890, 
§53;  Bedier  11,362—4. 

3  Le    roman    de   Tristan    par   Thomas,    ed.    Bedier,    I, 
ch.  XXVIII. 

*   Bedier  n,  262. 
^   Bedier  11,227-8. 
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Prose  Romance,  Tristan  kills  the  dragon  hij  one  blow 
piercing  through  the  throat  to  the  heart  ^. 

The  most  important  conclusion  which  M.  Bedier 
drew  from  his  comparison  of  the  versions  is  that  to 
which  the  studies  of  Lichtenstein  2,  Muret^,  Rottiger 
and  Golther-*  had  long  pointed,  namely  that  the  source 
of  Thomas  and  that  of  the  Beroul-Eilhart  version  was 
the  same.  But  it  is  by  the  Discussions '">  and  not  by 
the  table  of  concordances  that  M.  Bedier  has  esta- 
blished it. 

The  table  of  concordances  proves  nothing  c.  It 
is  merely  a  convenient  index  of  some  of  the  traits 
which  occur  in  two  or  more  versions  and  which 
M.  Bedier  takes  to  be  primitive.  It  is  only  the  pro- 
blems that  are  treated  in  the  Discussions  that  can 
be  considered  solved.  Such  questions  as  whether  the 
Prose  Romance  is  based  on  the  estoire  or  merely  in- 
fluenced by  it',  or  whether  the  Folic  Tristan  of  the 
Berne  manuscript  is  draAvn  from  the  estoire  or  from 
Beroul,  are  still  matters  of  doubts 


1  Bedier  II,  219  d. 

2  QF.  XIX,  cxxxii— CL. 

^   J?omama  XVI,  288  — 363;  XXVII,  611. 

*  W.  Rottiger,  Der  heutige  Stand  der  2'ristanforschung, 
Hamburg  1897,  p.  36;  Golther,  Zeitschr.  f.  frz.  Sp.  u.  Lit.  XXII,  23. 

^   Bedier  11,196  —  8  et  seq. 

*  of.  Zenker,  Eomanische  Forschimgen  XXIX,  328  ff.; 
J.  Kelemina,  Untersuchungen  zur  Tristansage,  Leipzig"  1910, 
Teutonia  16,  VIII;  Muret,  Zeitschr.  f.  fr.z.  Sp.  XXXVII,  171  ff. 

'  M.  Bedier  uses  MS.  103  as  representative  of  the  Prose 
Romance.  But  this  version  has  been  interpolated  by  a  redactor 
acquainted  with  the  poems.  Of.  Rdttiger,  l)er  heutige  Stand  der 
Tnatanforschung,  op.  cit.  26. 

8  Muret,  Zeitschr.  f.  frz.  Sp.  u.  Lit.  XXXVII,  171,  and 
Beroul  LXXIII,  considers  that  the  Folie  of  the  Berne  manuscript 
is  based  on  the  Beroul  version;  cf.  Bedier  II,  263:  si  on  avait 
la  preuve  assuree  que  F,  qui  connail  ce  personnage ,  est  in- 
dependant  d'y. 
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B.  CRITICISM  OF  M.  BEDIEE'S  RECONSTEUCTIOX 
OF  THE  ESTOIRE. 

1.    IMPOETAXT   POINTS 
IN  WHICH  THE  VERSION  OF  EILHART  IS  CLOSER  TO 
THE  ESTOIRE  THAN  M.  BEDIER'S  RECONSTRUCTION. 

a)    The  potion. 

The  most  important  point  in  which  it  seems  to 
us  that  M.  Bediers  reconstruction  of  the  source  of 
Eilhart  and  Tliomas  is  mistaken  is  in  regard  to  the  dur- 
ation of  the  influence  of  the  potion.  We  have  alread}^ 
discussed  this  question  in  an  article  in  the  liomania 
(XXXIX,  277—97)  but  we  take  this  opportunity  to 
present  the  evidence  in  what  seems  to  us  now  a  more 
convincing  form. 

In  Beroul  we  have  the  statement  that  the  in- 
fluence of  the  potion  was  confined  to  three  years  i. 
In  Eilhart  von  Oberge  it  is  represented  as  lasting 
forever,  but  as  suffering  a  certain  diminution  in  its 
efficacy  at  the  end  of  four  years-.  Thomas  •  and  the 
Prose  Romance^  make  no  mention  of  this  diminution. 

hj   The  return  from  the  forest. 

Tlie  attributes  of  the  potion  must  be  considered 
in  connection  with  the  account  of  the  lovers'  return 


»   2t33-2Ui. 

-  ed.  Lichtenstein  (cited  as  OX),  2279—2300;  The  Dresdeu 
manuscript  and  the  Heidelberg-  manuscript,  from  which  Lichten- 
stein made  his  critical  edition,  are  cited  respectively  as  OD  and  OH. 
Prose  redaction  ed.  F.  Pfaff,  Liter arischer  Verein  in  Stuttgart, 
CLII  (cited  OP),  p.  43  — 44:  Bohemian  translation  ed.  Knieschek, 
Zeitschr.  f.  d.  Ait.  (cited  OC)  XXVIII,  8615— 87io.  On  these  re- 
dactions V.  infra  Appendix  I. 

3    Bedier  I.  142. 

*   Loseth  §38—95  Bedier  11,340-1. 
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from  the  forest,  for  in  Beroul  and  in  Eilhart  the 
return  is  a  direct  consequence  of  the  abatement  of 
its  influence.  When  the  destined  hour  arrives,  the 
compulsion  which  has  lain  upon  the  lovers  is  lifted. 
In  Beroul  1  their  sudden  change  of  feeling  is  described 
at  length.  For  the  first  time  they  realize  the  privations 
of  their  life  in  the  forest,  the  misery  of  exile,  and  the 
suffering  they  have  caused  each  other.  Their  relief  at 
being  freed  from  the  curse  of  the  potion,  their  remorse 
for  tlieir  sin,  their  regret  for  the  injury  they  have 
done  Mark,  and  their  aspirations  toward  a  better  life 
are  couched  in  all  the  the  pious  formulae  of  mediaeval 
orthodoxy.  Moved  by  the  desire  to  obtain  remission 
of  their  sins  and  counsel  for  amendment,  they  again 
seek  the  hermit  Ogrin.    To  his  greeting: 

'Gent  dechacie,  a  con  grant  paine 
Amors  par  force  vos  demeine! 
Conbien  durra  vostre  folie? 
Trop  avez  mene  ceste  vie. 
Et,  queles,  quar  vos  repentez^!' 

Tristan  replies: 

•Si  longuement  I'avon  menee, 
Itel  fu  nostre  destinee. 
.iii.  anz  a  bien,  si  que  n'i  falle, 
Onques  ne  nos  falli  travalle^.' 

Released  from  the  influence  of  the  potion,  the 
lovers  at  once  abandon  their  life  in  the  forest. 
Tlirough  the  good  offices  of  the  hermit  Ogrin,  Mark 
is  prevailed  upon  to  receive  Isolt.  Tristan  brings  lier 
back  to  him,  and  submits  to  exile. 


^   Beroul  2133  —  89. 
2   Beroul  2295—2300. 
^   Beroul  2801—5. 
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Since  the  return  from  the  forest  is  represented 
in  the  same  wa^  in  the  Folie  Tristan  of  the  Berne 
manuscript,  we  may  suppose  that  the  treatment  of 
the  potion  in  its  source  was  similar  to  that  in  Eilhart. 

'En  la  forest  fumes  un  terme, 
0  nos  plorames  mainte  lerme. 
Ne  vit  encore  Thermite  Ugrin? 
Dex  mete  s'ame  a  boene  finV 
and 

Encor  ai  I'anel  pres  de  moi 
Que  me  donestes  au  partir 
Del  parlemant  que  doi  hair. 
Maldite  soit  ceste  asanblee! 
Mainte  dolereuse  jornee 
En  ai  puis  aiie  et  soferte-.' 

Beroul  fixes  the  term  of  the  influence  of  the  potion 
as  three  years.  He  describes  its  abatement  at  the  end 
of  that  period,  and  the  lovers'  abandonment  of  each 
other.  But  the  continuator  =^  of  Beroul  carries  on  the 
story  of  the  lovers'  passion  as  if  there  had  been  no 
mention  of  a  term  to  the  potion's  influence.  Eilhart 
states  that  during  the  first  four  years  the  lovers  must 
be  together  daily;  after  that  they  can  endure  sepa- 
ration, but  they  must  love  each  other  with  all  their 


^  Folie  (Berne  MS.),  ed.  Bedier  (La  Folie  Tristan,  Paris 
1907)  462—6. 

2   op.  cit.  223—9. 

^  For  a  discussion  of  the  coutiunation  in  Beroul,  cf.  Muret, 
Beroul  p.  II— XXV.  He  concludes  XXIII — IV:  'Ainsi  nous  sorames 
amenes  a  reconnaitre  dans  le  manuscrit  2171  deux,  et  nieme 
trois  groupes  de  recits,  nettement  distincts  et  parfois  contra- 
dictoires  ...  On  sait  deja  que  les  recits  de  la  premiere  partie 
derivent  de  la  meme  source  perdue  que  le  poeme  allemand  d'Eil- 
hart  d'Oberg.  Dans  le  morceau  de  raccord,  un  recit  de  meme 
provenance  a  sans  doute  ete  remanie  i)our  accucillir  les  donnees 
de  la  derniere  partie.'  Similarly  Zeitschr.  f.  frz.  Sp.  u.  Lit. 
XXXVII,  171. 
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souls  as  long  as  they  live  I  The  Folie  gives  the  same 
narrative,  and  we  may  suppose  thaV  it  understands 
similarly  the  abatement  of  the  influence  of  the  potion 
and  the  lovers'  return  from  the  forest. 

The  expiration  of  the  influence  of  the  potion,  the 
repentance  of  the  lovers,  and  their  reconciliation  with 
Mark  at  the  counsel  of  the  hermit  are  entirely  lacking 
in  the  Thomas  version.  The  question  is  therefore: 
are  the  versions  of  Eilhart,  Beroul,  and  the  Folie 
dependent  on  a  secondary  source  which  differs  from 
the  source  of  Thomas  in  this  point,  or  does  Thomas, 
here  as  in  the  narrative  as  a  whole,  revise  his  model 
in  accordance  with  more  courtly  tastes  2? 


c)    The  hypothesis  of  a  secondary  source  for  Beroul 

and  Eilhart. 

M.  Bedier  postulates  a  secondary  source  for  Eilhart 
and  Beroul  in  order  to  support  the  first  hypothesis^. 
M.  Bedier  states  it  somewhat  as  follows:  In  the 
estoire  the  period  of  the  potion's  efficacy  was  not 
limited.  A  redactor  ?/,  whose  version  is  the  source 
of  Beroul  and  Eilhart,  observing  that  in  the  second 
part  of  the  romance  the  lovers  see  each  other  less 
frequently,  introduced  the  idea  which  we  find  in 
Eilhart    that    the    influence   of   the   potion   partially 


1  OX  2274—2300. 

2  M.  Bedier  and  other  critics  who  have  discussed  this 
question  have  been  influenced  in  the  study  by  a  feeling  that 
it  was  necessary  to  suppose  the  version  of  the  esioire  such  as 
would  seem  appropriate  to  a  'primitive'  or  'original"  version. 
We  are  not  here  discussing  the  original  conception  of  the  potion, 
nor  even  the  most  primitive  French  version;  we  are  discussing 
the  particular  French  poem  of  which  the  versions  in  question  are 
redactions.  This  poem  represents  in  our  opinion  a  late  develop- 
ment of  the  tradition.     Cf.  VV.  Foerster,  Cliges  ^  LXV. 

8   Bedier  II,  238. 
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abated  after  four  years.  He  did  this  in  order  to  make 
their  passion  appear  more  spontaneous,  more  voluntary, 
more  human.  Beroul,  who  represents  the  influence  of 
the  potion  as  expiring  after  three  years,  either  neglects 
to  mention,  or  deliberately  misinterprets,  the  clause  in 
his  original  which  stated  that  after  that  time  its 
influence,  although  slightly  less  potent,  should  continue 
throughout  their  lives. 

It  seems  to  us  unjustifiable  to  attribute  to  the 
redactor  of  the  Beroul -Eilhart  version  the  purpose  of 
rendei'ing  the  love  of  Tristan  and  Isolt  more  spontane- 
ous, more  voluntary,  and  more  human.  But  whether 
or  not  the  explanation  appeals  to  us  as  plausible, 
there  is  no  evidence  for  it.  Moreover  it  implies  the 
supposition,  for  which,  as  has  been  shown,  there  is  no 
evidence,  that  the  return  from  the  forest  took  place 
in  the  estoire  as  it  is  represented  in  M.  Bedier's  re- 
construction. 

It  seems  to  us  unjustifiable  to  suppose  that  Thomas 
has  preserved  the  version  of  the  estoire  in  the  treat- 
ment of  the  potion,  when  we  have  evidence,  as 
M.  Bedier  has  shown,  that  he  has  altered  it  in  every 
other  important  particular  in  which  he  differs  from  the 
other  redactors  '.  It  seems  especially  improbable  since 
his  departures  from  them  in  the  treatment  of  the  potion 
are  in  accord  with  his  habitual  tendency  to  make  the 
lovers'  conduct  the  mirror  of  his  own  ideal  of  love-. 

On  the  other  hand  the  facts  fit  in  perfectly  with 
the  hypothesis  that  the  estoire  was  the  hybrid  thing 
which  is  preserved  in  Beroul,  Eilhart,  and  the  Folie, 
and  that  it  is  Thomas  who  has  modified  it.  In  the 
first  place,  this  supposition  is  in  accordance  with  the 


^   Bedier  II,  Discussions  passim. 

2   Bedier  I,  p.  1,  p.  416,  1.3125-45.    cf.  Bedier  II,  279—280. 
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fact  that  the  Thomas  version,  in  other  cases  that  have 
been  examined,  is  the  revision  of  a  model  which  Beroul 
and  Eilhart  and  the  FoUe  preserve  substantially  un- 
changed i.  Further,  the  conception  of  the  potion  which 
we  have  pointed  out  in  this  section  of  the  Beroul-Eilhart 
version,  a  conception  which  condemned  the  relation  of 
the  lovers  as  criminal,  is  one  with  which  Thomas  would 
certainl}^  not  have  been  in  sympathy.  It  was  almost 
inevitable  that  he  should  alter  such  a  version  in  ac- 
cordance with  his  own  attitude  toward  love,  an  at- 
titude less  naive,  less  ascetic,  more  impregnated  with 
the  courtly  ideals  of  his  time  2.  In  his  version  the 
return  from  the  forest  is  not  due  to  the  abatement  of 
the  influence  of  the  potion  and  the  repentance  of  the 
lovers.  On  the  contrary  the  two  lovers  give  up  the 
life  together  only  when  forced  by  Mark,  who,  having 
chanced  to  come  upon  them  sleeping  and  seen  a  sword 
between  them,  is  convinced  of  their  innocence  and 
commands  them  to  come  back^. 

This  termination  is  certainly  more  fitting  in  a 
poem  dedicated  to  the  glorification  of  love  than  that 
in  which  the  first  step  in  the  return  is  due  to  the 
lovers'  regret  for  their  sin  and  discomfort. 

Mark's  discovery  of  the  lovers  in  the  forest  is 
found  also  in  Beroul  and  Eilhart,  but  is  there  without 
influence  upon  the  narrative.  Mark  finds  them  sleeping 
in  their  leafy  hut.  He  is  about  to  destroy  them 
when  he  notices  that  Tristan's  sword  lies  between 
them.  His  resolution  fails  him.  He  takes  the  sword 
and  leaving  his  own  in  its  place  as  a  token  of  his 


1  Bedier  II,  259  —  63.  Grolther  accepts  Bedier's  conclusion, 
op.cit.  (1907),  p.  152— 3. 

^  cf.  Brakelmann,  Les  plus  anciens  chansonmers  francais, 
Paris  1870—1,  Chrestien  de  Troyes  II,  28—34.  To  efface' the 
love -potion  entirely  was,  however,  too  i3old  a  move  for  Thomas. 

3   Bedier  I,  Ch.  XXVIII. 
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presence,  departs  unobserved.    When  Tristan  and  Isolt 
awake,  they  are  terrified  and  flee  from  the  placed. 

We  might  think  perhaps  that  the  Thomas  re- 
daction, in  which  the  episode  forms  a  turning  point 
in  the  story,  represents  the  version  of  the  estoire.  On 
the  contrary  it  is  certainly  a  modification  of  it.  The 
recall  of  Tristan  and  Isolt  together,  as  we  have  it  in 
Thomas,  fails  to  bring  the  lovers  into  the  position 
which  is  the  necessary  point  of  departure  for  the  re- 
mainder of  the  story,  namely  Tristan  in  exile  making 
stolen  visits  to  Isolt  at  the  court  of  Mark.  Thomas 
is  forced  to  invent  a  new  episode  in  order  to  bring 
them  into  this  position. 

His  expedient  is  the  following:  Mark  again  finds 
the  lovers  asleep  together,  this  time  in  a  garden,  no 
sword  between  them.  He  again  withdraws,  this  time 
on  the  pretext  of  seeking  witnesses.  As  he  departs 
the  lovers  awake,  terrified,  and  Tristan  flees  2. 

The  scene  is  full  of  improbabilities.  Would  Mark, 
finding  the  lovers  in  each  others  arms,  feel  the  neces- 
sity of  departing  to  call  witnesses?  Would  Tristan, 
awakening  and  seeing  the  king  departing,  be  so  coward- 
ly as  to  flee,  leaving  Isolt  to  her  fate?  Knowing  that 
Mark  might  return  at  any  instant,  would  the  lovers 
have  leisure  to  bid  each  other  a  long  farewell  and  to 
exchange  rings?  M.  Bedier  considers  that  these  im- 
probabilities betray  the  invention  of  Thomas,  who  was 
less  concerned  to  maintain  the  dignity  of  the  characters 
than  to  avoid  those  features  of  the  Eilhart  version 
which  were  displeasing  to  him  on  account  of  their 
brutality  ^. 


1  Beroul  1774—2133;  0X4581  —  701. 

2  Bedier  I,  Ch.  XXIX. 

3  Bedier  II,  262. 
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It  seems  to  ns  hazardous  to  assert  that  an  in- 
cident did  not  belong  to  the  estoire  on  the  mere  ground 
of  its  improbability.  The  episode  of  the  discovery  in 
the  forest  which  undoubtedly  belonged  to  the  estoire 
is  full  of  improbabilities.  Even  the  mediaeval  reader 
seems  to  have  asked:  would  Tristan  and  Isolt,  alone 
in  the  forest,  sleep  with  a  sword  between  them? 
And  would  Mark,  finding  them  thus,  depart  without 
making  an  effort  toward  a  reconciliation?  The  de- 
scription of  the  long  farewell  is  a  convention  of  the 
chansons  de  geste  and  the  romances.  The  poet  would 
not  be  likely  to  stop  to  consider  whether  or  not  it 
was  realistic.  We  may  agree  with  M.  Bedier  that  in 
the  garden  scene  in  Thomas  the  treatment  of  Tristan 
is  not  in  accordance  with  the  conception  of  his  character 
which  appears  in  other  parts  of  the  narrative.  Yet  we 
are  not  prepared  to  maintain  that  the  version  of  the 
estoire  would  always  correspond  to  our  ideas  of  con- 
sistency. As  we  shall  attempt  to  show  in  the  final 
chapters  of  our  study,  the  redactor  was  continually 
under  the  necessity  of  adapting  to  his  purpose  hete- 
rogeneous material  already  possessing  the  authority  of 
tradition. 

Our  conclusion  that  the  discovery  in  the  garden 
is  the  invention  of  Thomas  is  due  rather  to  the  fol- 
lowing considerations:  the  version  in  which  the  lovers' 
return  from  the  forest  is  explained  by  the  abatement 
of  the  influence  of  the  potion  is  supported  by  Beroul, 
Eilhart,  and  the  Folie,  whereas  the  garden  scene  by 
which  it  is  brought  about  in  Thomas  is  peculiar  to 
that  version.  This  fact  establishes  a  presupposition 
against  the  authenticity  of  the  garden  scene,  since 
Thomas  is  known  to  have  remodelled  in  many  points 
the  version  given  in  the  three  other  texts.  We  have 
shown  that  Thomas  had  good  reasons  for  utilizing  as 
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he  did  the  discovery  in  the  forest  which  he  found  in 
his  source.  Bj'  doing  so  he  was  enabled  to  suppress 
Tristan's  appeal  to  Mark  to  take  back  Isolt.  As  a 
consequence  of  the  suppression  of  this  passage  he  is 
noAV  in  need  of  some  means  of  introducing  the  follow- 
ing narrative,  in  which  Tristan  is  in  exile,  making 
stolen  visits  to  the  queen  at  the  court  of  Mark.  Re- 
cognizing the  advisability  of  avoiding  as  far  as  possible 
any  innovation  in  the  tradition,  he  introduces  the  sequel 
by  a  variant  of  the  discovery  scene  already  familiar. 
The  similarities  between  the  discovery  in  the  forest 
and  the  discovery  in  the  garden  are  obvious.  Besides 
those  noticeable  in  the  summaries  above,  it  may  be 
noted  that  the  terror  of  the  lovers  in  Beroul,  on 
awakening  after  the  discovery  in  the  forest,  is  similar 
to  that  described  in  Thomas  after  the  discovery  in 
the  garden. 

In  Beroul: 

Tar  cest  change  poon  pargoivre. 
Mestre,  que  il  nos  veut  decoivre; 
Qar  il  ert  sens,  si  nos  trova; 
Poor  li  prist,  si  s'en  torna. 
For  gent  s'en  est  ale  arrire. 
Dont  il  a  trop  et  baude  et  iire: 
Ses  amerra,  destruire  veut 
Et  moi  et  la  roine  Yseut; 
Yoiant  le  pueple,  nos  veut  prendre, 
Faire  ardoir  et  venter  la  cendre. 
Fuion;  n'avon  que  demorer^.' 

In  Thomas: 

'Tristan  se  dreche  et  dit:  A!  las! 
Amie  Yseut.  car  esvelliez: 


^    Beroul  2111—22. 
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Par  engien  somes  agaitiez. 

Li  rois  a  veu  quanque  a  von  fait, 

All  palais  a  ses  omes  vait; 

Fra  nos,  s'il  puet,  ensenble  prendre, 

Par  jugement  ardoir  en  cendre. 

Fuir  deport  et  querre  eschil, 
Guerpir  joie,  siouvre  perils.' 

It  would  thus  seem  that  Thomas  suppressed  the 
abatement  of  the  influence  of  the  potion  because  it 
was  out  of  harmony  with  his  ideal  of  love.  Explain- 
ing the  return  of  the  lovers  from  the  forest  as  due  to 
the  command  of  Mark,  he  at  one  stroke  secured  a 
justification  for  a  charming  episode  which  had  before 
onl}^  impeded  the  narrative,  and  avoided  attributing 
the  abandonment  of  the  forest  life  to  the  initiative  of 


1   Bedier  I,  p.  249,  1.17—29.    Similar  also  is  the  trait  of 
the  ring  given  by  Isolt  to  Tristan  at  their  parting. 

In  Beroul,  at  the  parting  at  the  parlement: 

'Ami  Tristran,  or  m'escoutez. 
Par  cele  foi  que  je  vos  doi, 
Se  eel  anel  de  vostre  doi 
Ne  m'envoiez,  si  que  jel  voie, 
Eien  qu'il  de'ist  ge  ne  croiroie  . .  . 
Mais,  des  que  reverrai  I'anel, 
Ne  tor  ne  mur  ne  fort  chastel 
Ne  me  tendra  ne  face  errant 
Le  mandement  de  nion  amant, 
Solonc  m'enor  et  loiaute 
Et  je  sace  soit  vostre  gre.' 

ed.  Muret  2794  —  2805. 

In  Thomas  at  the  parting  in  the  garden: 

'  Nequedent  cest  anel  prenez  : 
Por  m'amor,  amis,  le  gardes.' 

The  manuscript  of  Thomas  breaking  off  here,  M.  Bedier  re- 
constructs the  version  as  follows  from  the  Saga:  'qu'il  vous  tienne 
lieu  de  bref,  de  sceau  et  de  serment,  qu'il  vous  console  et  vous  re- 
memore  notre  amour  et  cette  separation.'   Bedier  I,  p.  250. 1. 51— o. 

Schcepperle,  Tristan.  (J 
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the  lovers  themselves  i.  It  seems  established  therefore 
that  the  treatment  of  the  potion  and  of  the  return 
from  the  forest  in  Beroul,  Eilhart,  and  the  Folie  re- 
presents the  estoire,  and  that  the  treatment  of  Thomas 
is  a  revision  of  that  models 

In  regard  to  the  treatment  of  the  potion  and  the 
return  from  the  forest  in  the  Prose  Eomance,  three 
possibilities  are  open.  It  ma}^  be  that  it  preserves 
a  version  independent  of  the  estoire.  We  have  no 
authority  to  assert  that  the  estoire  was  the  first  French 
romance  that  dealt  at  length  with  the  adventures  of 
Tristan.  Second,  it  may  have  been  influenced  by  the 
version  of  Thomas  in  the  conception  of  the  potion. 
Third,  the  redactor  may  have  effaced  independently, 
with  his  characteristic  freedom,  the  limitation  of  the 
influence  of  the  potion,  the  repentance  of  the  lovers, 
and  the  voluntary  return  from  the  forest  —  traits 
that  were  no  doubt  as  shocking  to  him  as  they  were 
to  Thomas. 

The  influences  that  led  to  the  development  of 
the  account  of  the  potion  which  we  find  appropriated 
by  the  estoire  will  be  discussed  in  a  later  chapter  in 
connection  with  the  sources  of  the  tradition.  This 
poet  was  fortunately  or  unfortunately  under  the  ne- 
cessity of  accepting  the  treatment  of  the  return  from 


^  Professor  Golther  also  considers  the  garden  scene  to  be 
an  invention  on  the  part  of  Thomas.  'Tristan  und  Isolde  in  den 
Vichtungen  des  Mitielalters  und  der  neuen  Zeit,  Leipzig  1907, 
pp.  51,  62,  153. 

'^  I  no  longer  find  convincing  the  considerations  advanced 
in  the  discussion  of  this  incident  in  my  article  in  the  JRomania 
XXXIX,  285  —  90,  where  I  attempted  by  another  method  to 
prove  the  point  that  I  have  endeavored  to  prove  here,  namely,  that 
Thomas  found  the  Beroul-Eilhart  version  in  his  source  and  that 
his  variants  are  his  improvements  on  that  account.  The  con- 
clusion seems  to  me  to  be  warranted  by  the  arguments  presented 
in  the  present  study.  Cf.  M.  Bedier's  discussion  of  the  two  dis- 
covery scenes  in  Thomas.    I,  p.  242.  II,  261. 
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the  forest  with  the  other  traditional  elements  of  the 
storj^  The  necessity  of  including  in  the  same  version 
with  it  the  various  returns  of  the  exiled  Tristan  to 
Isolt,  satisfactorily  accounts  for  the  attributes  of  the 
potion  which  we  find  in  Eilhart.  In  Beroul  these 
attributes  are  noted  i,  as  they  were  perhaps  noted  in 
the  estoire,  at  the  moments  when  the  variations  of 
the  influence  of  the  potion  occur.  The  absence,  in  the 
continuation  of  Beroul,  of  the  important  trait  that  the 
influence  of  the  potion  continues  to  dominate  the  lovers 
after  the  expiration  of  the  three  years,  is  sufficiently 
accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  the  continuator  of  Beroul 
did  not  have  access  to  the  estoire. 

Our  rejection  of  M.  Bedier's  reconstruction  in 
regard  to  the  return  from  the  forest  involves  the  re- 
jection of  his  classification  of  the  versions. 

His  hypothesis  of  a  sub-source,  y,  as  the  model  of 
Eilhart  and  Beroul,  is  based  entirely  on  their  treat- 
ment of  the  return  from  the  forest  and  their  naive 
provision  for  it  in  the  definition  of  the  potion.  The 
genesis  of  y  is  as  follows:  M.  Bedier  considered  it 
impossible  that  the  estoire  should  contain  anything 
false  to  the  tradition.  He  felt  that  the  Beroul -Eilhart 
treatment  was  false  to  the  tradition.  He  accordingly 
saw  in  the  Beroul -Eilhart  account  of  the  potion  a 
later  invention.  He  therefore  felt  it  necessary  to 
postulate  a  common  secondary  source,  p,  for  those 
two  poems  2.  Since  we  have  proved  that  the  Beroul- 
Eilhart  account  of  the  potion  was  also  in  the  estoire 
(Avhether  it  is  false  to  the  original  tradition  is  another 
question),  all  necessity  and  all  justification  for  postulat- 
ing this  secondary  source  y  disappears. 


^   Beroul  2133-47. 
2   Bedier  II,  238. 
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The  characteristics  of  y  as  determined  b}^  M.Bedier^ 
will  therefore  coincide  with  tliose  of  the  estoire.  These 
are  the  following:  Dynas'  pleading  with  Mark  for  Tris- 
tan. Tristan's  slaughter  of  the  lepers,  the  visits  of  the 
lovers  to  the  hermit  Ogrin^.  and  his  intercession  with 
Mark  on  their  behalf. 


d)  The  quest  of  the  princess.    The  recognition  of  Tristan 
hy  Isolt  on  his  second  arrival  in  Ireland. 

We  shall  now  turn  to  another  passage  of  the 
narrative  in  which  it  appears  to  us  that  M.  Bedier 
has  adopted  in  his  reconstruction  of  the  estoire  a 
trait  which  was  introduced  by  later  redactors.  The 
reader  will  recall  that  in  Eilhart,  Beroul,  and  Thomas, 
Tristan  makes  two  visits  to  Ireland,  the  first  in  quest 
of  healing,  after  his  combat  with  the  Morholt,  the 
second  in  quest  of  a  wife  for  Mark.  On  his  second 
arrival  he  lands  secretly  and  sets  off  in  pursuit  of  a 
dragon  which  he  learns  is  devastating  the  country. 
Having  killed  the  monster,  he  is  found  by  Isolt  un- 
conscious. 

In  Thomas  she  recognizes  Tristan  at  this  point 
as  the  hero  she  has  healed  a  few  months  before. 
As  a  second  authority  for  the  recognition  scene, 
M.  Bedier  cites  the  Prose  Romance^.  The  agree- 
ment of  the  Prose  Romance  with  Eilhart  in  this 
point  is  purely  accidental.  The  recognition  scene 
takes   place   in   the   Prose   Romance   under   entirely 


1   Bedier  II,  264. 


2  M.  Bedier  appears  to  have  overlooked  the  fact  that  the 
first  visit  of  the  lovers  to  the  hermit  Ogrin  is  also  found  in 
Eilhart.  Lichtenstein,  Eilhart  von  Oherge,  op.  cit.  4702 — 30  (cited 
hereafter  as  OX). 

■'   Bedier  II,  221  i,  of.  227. 
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different  circumstances:  Tristan,  whose  Avound  is  be- 
ing tended  by  Isolt,  goes  out  secretly  from  the  castle 
to  destroj^  the  dragon  and  is  disfigured  beyond  re- 
cognitiorf  by  the  swelling  due  to  the  monster's  poison. 
Isolt,  finding  him  thus,  nevertheless  recognizes  him  as 
the  hero  Avhom  she  is  healing.  The  incident  of  the 
di-agon  combat  appears  in  but  one  manuscript  of  the 
Prose  Romance  and  has  been  shown  to  be  an  inter- 
polation^ due  to  the  influence  of  the  poems  i.  M.  Bedier 
is,  however,  forced  to  include  the  recognition  scene  in 
his  table  of  concordances,  in  order  to  be  consistent. 
He  has  represented  Isolt.  as  seeing  Tristan  during  his 
previous  visit 2.  If  she  has  already  seen  him,  it  is 
inevitable  that  she  should  recognize  him  on  his  return 

e)  The  meeting  of  Tristan  ivith  Isolt  on  his  first  arrival 

in  Ireland. 

According  to  Eilhart,  Tristan  does  not  see  Isolt 
during  his  first  visit  in  Ireland;  he  is  healed  by  a 
plaster  which  she  sends  him  in  response  to  her  father's 
message  ^.  There  is  accordingly  no  scene  of  recognition 
between  them  4. 

In  the  meeting  of  Tristan  and  Isolt  during  the 
first  visit  as  well  as  the  scene  of  recognition  in  the 

*  Eottiger,  op.  cit.  p.  26. 

2  Bedier  H,  2t0j. 

3  OX  1193— 220;  OPlOsi— 2O3;   06' 39x5— 40i3. 

*  cf.  OX  1863  —  7.  In  the  Folie  Tristan  of  the  Berne 
manuscript  we  find  (401  ff.): 

'Car  de  la  plaie  que  je  oi, 
Que  il  me  list  par  mi  I'espaule,  .  . . 
Me  randistes  et  sauf  et  sain; 
Autres  de  vos  n'i  mist  la  main.' 

We  should  account  for  this  agreement  with  Thomas  as  due  to 
the  same  tendency  as  that  hy  which  Brang'ien  is  represented  as 
having  given  the  potion  to  the  lovers  with  her  own  hand. 
Cf.  intra,.  Ch,  III. 
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second,  M.  Bedier's  reconstruction  of  the  esfoire  seems 
to  us  mistaken.  Our  reasons  for  preferring  the  version 
of  Eilhart  involve  a  rather  complicated  argument. 
The  episode,  as  given  in  Eilhart,  presents  almost 
without  modification,  a  folk  tale  which  was  common 
in  the  fiction  of  the  Middle  Ages,  as  it  stilU  is 
in  popular  tradition:  A  king  sees  a  hair  on  the 
waters  of  a  stream  or  in  the  beak  of  a  bird.  He  de- 
cides that  he  must  have  to  wife  the  woman  to  whom 
the  hair  belongs.  A  young  hero  undertakes  the  quest 
and  succeeds  in  obtaining  her  for  the  king. 

As  will  be  observed  on  examining  versions  of  the 
folk  tale  of  the  Swallows'  Hair,  one  of  the  essential 
elements  of  the  story  is  that  the  princess  and  her  where- 
abouts are  unknown.  This  requirement  seems  incompa- 
tible with  the  story  of  the  hero's  healing  at  the  hands 
of  that  same  princess  a  few  months  before.  The  diffi- 
culty is  met  in  Eilhart  by  the  slightest  possible  change 
in  the  first  narrative  —  we  are  told  that  Isolt  does 
not  tend  the  wounded  Tristan  in  person:  she  sends  a 
messenger  to  him  with  healing  herbs  and  he  departs 
from  Ireland  without  seeing  her. 

In  Thomas  the  two  incidents  have  undergone  a 
thorough  remodelling,  and  are  fused  to  tlie  advantage 
of  the  story.  Tristan  is  healed  by  Isolt  in  person 
during  the  first  visit.  The  second  voyage  is  not 
introduced  by  a  story  of  two  swallows  and  a  mysteri- 
ous hair;  the  quest  which  Tristan  undertakes  is  no 
longer  for  a  princess  whose  identity  is  unknown.  On 
the  contrary,  it  is  introduced  by  Tristan's  praises,  on 
his  return  from  his  first  visit  to  Ireland,  of  the  princess 
who  has  healed  him  there.  It  is  decided  that  this 
princess  would  be  a  suitable  wife  for  Mark,  and  Tristan 

^    cf.  iufra,  Ch.  V. 
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undertakes  to  set  out  and  win  lier  i.  When  Isolt  finds 
him,  after  the  slaying  of  the  dragon,  they  of  course 
recognize  each  other.  It  is  clear,  however,  from  the 
passages  in  Gottfried  and  Sir  Tristrem  which  allude 
to  the  Swallows'  Hair  and  reject  it  as  improbable'^, 
that  Thomas'  model  gave  the  Beroul-Eilhart  version 
and  that  Thomas  has  given  it,  on  his  own  responsability, 
the  modified  form  which  we  have  just  read. 

It  is  certain,  tlierefore,  that  the  estoire  represented 
Tristan  as  setting  out  in  quest  of  a  princess  to  whose 
identity  a  hair  was  the  only  clue  3,  If  that  princess 
is  to  be  Isolt,  the  poet  must  arrange  that  Tristan 
shall  have  had  no  sight  of  her  up  to  that  time.  If  he 
wishes  to  do  this,  he  cannot  represent  her  as  healing 
Tristan  in  person  previously.  The  scene  where  Tristan 
is  found  by  Isolt  after  the  combat  with  the  dragon 
must  be  their  first  meeting.  Any  question  of  their 
recognizing  each  other  there  is  impossible.  The  open- 
ing for  a  scene  of  recognition  between  Tristan  and 
Isolt  in  the  second  episode  is  first  created  when  Thomas 
rejects  the  story  of  the  Sv/ allows'  Hair  and  allows 
Tristan  to  set  out  on  the  quest  for  a  wife  for  Mark 
with  the  definite  purpose  of  bringing  him  the  Isolt  he 
has  met  in  Ireland.  One  may  object,  on  artistic  grounds, 
to  Eilhart's  use  of  a  messenger  in  the  healing  of  Tristan. 
But  it  is  a  mistake  to  consider  this  objection  evidence 
that  in  the  estoire  Tristan  was  healed  by  Isolt  in  person. 

It  is  unanimously  agreed  that  both  the  Voyage  for 
Healing  and  the  Quest  of  the  Princess  of  the  Swallows^ 
Hair,  belong  to  the  estoire^.   If  the  hero  and  heroine 


1  Bedierl,  Ch.  XII  p.  103— 113. 

2  Gottfried  von  Strassburg*,  Tristan,  ed.  Marold,  8605—32; 
Sir  Tristrem,  ed.  Kolbing,  Heilbronn  1882,  1365  —  6. 

3  cf.  Bedier  11,213—8;  similarly  Golther  (1907),  43—4. 
*   Bedier  11,207—33;  Golther  (1907),  42—4. 
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of  the  on«  story  are  to  be  identified  with  the  hero 
and  heroine  of  the  other,  some  wa}"  must  be  found  to 
combine  them.  The  hero  must  set  out  in  search  of  a 
princess  whom  he  has  never  seen  and  of  whose  Avhere- 
abouts  he  is  entirely  ignorant,  although  lie  has  been 
healed  by  that  very  person  only  a  few  months  before  K 
The  only  combination  of  these  two  episodes  which  has 
authority  in  the  texts  is  tliat  which  we  find  in  Eilhart. 
Since  Eilhart's  is  the  only  version  which  is  faithful  to 
the  estoire  in  preserving  both  episodes,  it  is  only  reason- 
able to  suppose  that  it  represents  the  estoire  in  the 
way  it  combines  them. 


f)    Tantris  in  the  quest  for  the  princess. 

If  the  reader  concurs  in  the  foregoing  conclusion, 
he  will  agree  that  Eilhart  represents  the  estoire  in 
another  point  in  which  Bedier  rejects  his  version  2. 
It  will  be  recalled  that  in  Tristan's  first  visit  to 
Ireland  he  passed,  according  to  Eilhart,  under  the 
name  Pro 3;  in  the  second,  under  the  name  Tantris  1 
In  Thomas,  Tristan  uses  the  pseudonym  Tantris  on 
his  first  visit  and  is  recognized  as  Tantris  on  his 
second  arrival  ^  Unless  we  suppose  the  estoire  to  have 
contained  the  recognition  scene  (which,  as  we  have 
seen,  is  impossible),  it  is  not  surprising  that  it  should 
have   contained   two   pseudonyms.    M.  Bedier   makes 


^  M.  Bedier's  reconstruction  contains  the  trait  of  the  healing 
of  the  hero  by  the  princess  in  person  and  the  recognition  scene 
(TI,  2211,  227,  cf.  supra)  from  Thomas,  But  for  his  combination 
of  the  story  of  the  Swallows'  Hair  from  Eilhart.  and  these  traits, 
which  depend  upon  a  rejection  of  the  story  of  the  SAvallows'  Hair, 
from  Thomas,  he  lias  no  authority  in  the  texts. 

''   Bedier  II,  209  i  and  note. 

»    0X1182. 

'    0X1585. 

•'    Bedier  I,  93,  121. 
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Tristan  give  the  name  Tantris  on  his  first  arrival, 
because  he  erroneously  considers  that  the  recognition 
scene  formed  part  of  the  esfoire:  He  cites  the  Prose 
Romance,  Thomas,  and  the  Folie  as  authority  for  this 
trait  1;  but  it  really  appears  only  in  Thomas.  The  name 
Tantris  appears  in  only  one  manuscript  of  the  Prose 
Romance  (MS.  103),  and  there  not  before  the  combat 
with  the  dragon  2.  In  the  Folie,  the  occasion  of  the 
use  of  the  pseudonym  is  not  specified  3.  It  appears 
therefore  that  Eilhart  preserves  the  version  of  the 
estoire  in  depicting  Isolt  as  healing  Tristan  by  a  mes- 
senger, in  depicting  him  as  seeing  her  for  the  first 
time  after  his  combat  with  the  dragon,  and  in  depict- 
ing him,  on  his  second  arrival  in  Ireland,  as  giving  a 
different  name  from  that  by  which  he  was  known 
during  his  first  visit  there. 


2.   POINTS  IN  WHICH  M.  BEDIER'S  RECONSTRUCTION 

CONTAINS  TRAITS  WHICH  HE  HAS  NEGLECTED  TO 

NOTE  AS  OCCURRING  IN  EILHART. 

Having  made  a  list  of  the  remaining  traits  ^  noted 
in  M.  Bedier's  table  of  concordances  as  drawn  from 
versions  other  than  Eilhart,  we  remarked  that  some 
of  those  given  on  the  authority  of  Thomas,  the  Prose 
Romance,  or  the  Folie,  actually  occur  in  Eilhart  also. 
M.  Bedier  had  overlooked  their  presence  in  the  German 
version. 


1  Bedier  II,  209  h. 

2  MS.  103.    Bedier  II,  332;  cf.  Loseth  p.  475,  p.  IV,  note. 

3  Folie  (MS.  Berne).  Of  the  occasion  when  Tristan  came 
to  Isolt  disg-uised  as  a  fool  the  poet  relates:  Change  son  non,  fait 
soi  clamer  Tantris,  1.126  —  7.  On  this  occasion  Tristan  addresses 
the  king  thus:  Rois,  tii  n'ies  mie  encor  Men  duit;  Esgarde  mot 
en  mi  lo  vis:  Don  ne  sanble  je  bien  Tantris?  1. 183ff. 

*    V.  Appendix  II. 
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a)   Tristan  is  admired  hy  all  the  court. 

M.  Bedier  notes  only  Thomas  and  the  Prose  Ro- 
mance as  stating  that  the  young  Tristan,  when  almost 
of  age  to  be  dubbed  knight,  is  loved  hy  all  the  courtK 
This  trait  is  found  in  Eilhart  as  well  as  in  the 
versions  mentioned. 

h)  Tristan  taJces  his  harp  in  the  rudderless  boat. 

In  the  Voyage  for  Healing  M.  Bedier  adopts  from 
Thomas  and  the  Prose  Romance  the  trait  that  Tristan, 
thrown  on  the  coast  of  Ireland,  plays  his  harp  as  the 
boat  nears  the  land  -.  This  detail  is.  indeed,  not  expressly 
mentioned  in  the  extant  redactions  of  Eilhart,  but  there 
are  traces  of  it.  In  both  the  prose  and  the  verse  re- 
daction, it  is  mentioned  tliat  Tristan  took  his  harp 
in  the  rudderless  boat: 

'do  bat  der  here  nicht  me 
mit  im  an  daz  schif  tragin, 
wen  sine  harfin,  horte  ich  sagin, 
und  sin  swert  des  he  begerte^^.' 

^Hiemit  ward  er  getragen  in  das  schiflin  mit 
grosser  klage,  mitt  im  sein  schwert  unnd  ein 
harpffen  *.' 

Since  the  poet  mentions  that  Tristan  took  liis 
harp  with  him,  he  probably  mentioned  it  with  some 
purpose.  At  any  rate  the  reasons  for  including  the 
trait  in  a  reconstruction  of  the  lost  common  source, 
are  as  clear  in  Eilhart  as  in  Thomas,  whicli  version 
M.  Bedier  cites  in  support  of  the  trait. 


1  II,  p.  19G. 

2  II,  209  h. 

3  OX  1134. 
*  OP  p.  18. 
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c)    The  Irish  hing  offers  the  half  of  his  Jcingdom. 

The  trait  that  the  Irish  king  offers  the  half  of 
his  kingdom,  in  addition  to  his  daughter,  to  the  slayer 
of  tlie  dragon,  is  cited  by  M.  Bedier  from  Thomas  and 
the  Prose  Romance  \  It  is  found  also  in  the  Bohemian 
translation  of  Eilhart^. 

d)    The  influence  of  the  potion  is  for  life. 

M.  Bedier  cites  from  the  Prose  Romance  the  follow- 
ing words,  describing  the  effect  of  the  potion,  or  sont 
entrez  en  la  rote  qui  jamais  ne  leiir  faiddra  jour  de 
de  leurs  vies,  car  ils  ont  hen  leur  destruction  et  leiir 
mort\  The  course  of  the  story  not  only  in  Thomas, 
which  M.  Bedier  cites,  but  also  in  Eilhart,  testifies  to 
the  same  theme. 

e)  The  Uoodfrom  Tristan's  ivound  stains  the  bed  oflsolt. 

In  the  episode  in  which  the  dwarf  spreads  the 
floor  with  flour  as  a  trap  for  the  lovers,  Tristan,  it 
will  be  remembered,  reaches  Isolt's  side  by  leaping 
from  liis  bed  to  hers.  His  wound  breaks  open  and 
she  is  covered  with  blood.  When  Tristan,  upon  realiz- 
ing himself  discovered,  leaps  back  to  his  own  bed,  he 
leaves  a  footprint  on  the  floor.  M.  Bedier  seems  to 
have  overlooked  the  line  in  Eilhart 

'si  wart  von  im  recht  als  ein  blut^', 

for  he  says  that  in  Eilhart  the  only  evidence  against 
the  lovers  is  the  footprint  on  the  floors 


1  jj  218  a. 

2  Knieschek,  ZfdA.  XXVIII  (cited  hereafter  OC),  p.  285; 


§57,  1.20;  cf.  Appendix  I. 
3  II,  234  c. 
*    0X3927. 
5   II,  249  c,  note,  250- 
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f)    The  dwarf  gives  the  signal  for  capture. 

M.  Bedier  follows  Beroiil  and  Thomas  in  making 
the  dwarf  leave  the  room  after  spreading-  the  flour  on 
the  floors  In  Eilhart  he  conceals  himself  under  the 
bed  of  Isolt*.  The  significaixce  of  both  movements  is 
the  same:  it  must  be  possible  for  the  dwarf  to  give 
the  signal  for  capture  without  being  seen  by  Tristan. 
In  Eilhart  he  does  it  from  under  the  bed,  in  Beroul 
from  outside  the  room=\  The  version  of  Thomas  con- 
tains no  signal  from  the  dAvarf.  The  king  is  absent 
for  some  time.  "When  he  returns,  Tristan  has  already 
successfully  regained  his  bed.  The  blood  is  the  only 
evidence  to  confirm  the  king's  suspicion  ^ 

g)   Isolt  gives  Tristan  a  ring  as  a  token. 

No  mention  is  made  in  Eilhart,  at  the  time  of 
tlie  parting  of  the  lovers  after  the  return  from  the 
forest,  of  a  ring  given  to  Tristan  b}'  Isolt.  M.  Bedier 
takes  this  detail  from  Beroul,  the  FoUe,  and  Thomas, 
wiiere  it  occurs  in  a  different  setting  ^  This  ring  is, 
however,  mentioned  later  in  Eilhart,  when  Tristan 
sends  his  messenger  to  Isolt: 

'Tristrant  ir  ein  vingerlin 
zu  warzechene  sante 
daz  sie  vor  vil  wol  erkanle 
wen  sie  hatiz  im  gegebin^.' 


'  II,  249  b. 

2  0X3846  —  8. 

^  Beroul  736. 

*  Bedier  I,  204. 

^  II,  258  g. 

6  OX  6356  —  60. 
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h)   Isolt  hnoivs  of  Tristan's  marriage. 

M.  Bedier  includes  in  his  reconstruction  of  the 
estoire  the  mention,  which  he  cites  from  Thomas  and 
the  Prose  Romance,  that  Queen  Isolt  learns  of  Tristan's 
marriage  to  Isolt  of  Brittany  '.  There  is  no  account  of 
this  in  Eilhart,  but  it  seems  from  the  following  narrative 
that  she  is  acquainted  with  the  fact.  When  Tristan 
is  under  the  necessity"  of  justifying  his  failure  to 
consummate  his  marriage,  he  tells  Dynas,  on  his 
arrival  in  Cornwall,  of  his  sore  strait,  and  bids  him 
tell  the  queen  and  ask  her  aid: 

'Tristrant  in  do  bi  sich  nam 
und  begunde  im  clagen  sine  not. 
siner  vrauwin  her  entbot, 
daz  he  komen  were 
und  sagete  ir  daz  mere: 
sin  lip  stunde  uf  der  wage  I' 

The  statement  is  of  course  not  definite. 


i)   The  second  Isolt  tvilfully  deceives  Tristan  about  the 

color  of  the  sail. 

M.  Bedier  ascribes  the  motive  of  jealousy  to  the  se- 
cond Isolt,  to  account  for  her  telling  the  dying  Tristan 
that  the  sail  of  the  ship  which  is  seen  approaching 
is  black.  He  cites  Thomas  and  the  Prose  Eomance 
as  supporting  this  detail  ^.  The  reader  will  recall  the 
incident:  Tristan  is  wounded  with  a  poisoned  spear 
and  sends  to  Queen  Isolt  to  come  and  heal  him.  The 
ship  is  to  have  a  white  sail  if  it  brings  her,  a  black 


^   II,  268  f. 

2  OX  6274  —  80. 

3  Bedier  II,  300. 
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one   if   she   does  not   come.     The    daughter   of    the 

messenger    is    to  go   daily    to   the   shore   to   watch 

for  the  ship,  and  to  tell  Tristan  as  soon  as  it  ap- 
proaches. 

According  to  the  Eilhart  version,  the  wife  of 
Tristan  learns  of  this  plan^  The  redactor  says  he 
does  not  know  who  told  her.  She  commands  the  child 
to  bring  the  word  of  the  vessel's  arrival,  not  to  Tristan, 
but  to  her,  for 

*  her  mochte  es  lichte  nemen  schaden^.' 

When  the  giii  brings  her  word  that  the  sail  is 
white,  she  goes  at  once  to  Tristan  and  tells  him  that 
the  ship  of  his  messenger  is  approaching.  He  asks 
her  what  is  the  color  of  the  sail: 

'do  long  sie  leider  sere 
daz  ez  ir  sit  wart  gar  leit 
ane  aller  slachte  valscheit 
sprach  sie  so,  tumlichen, 
und  sagete  im  lugelichen. 
der  segil  were  wiz  nit. 

Do  Tristrant  tod  was, 

vor  leide  kume  genas 

sin  wib,  die  daz  wort  sprach, 

da  von  im  sin  herze  brach. 

eia!  wie  lute  sie  do  schre 

„owe,  ach  und  owe 

daz  mir  i  so  obele  geschach ! " 

selbe  sie  daz  wol  sach, 

daz  he  von  iren  schulden  starbV 


1  OX  9346—8.    Cf.  Ch.  H,  Y. 

2  (tX  9355. 

3  OX  9378  —  9399. 
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Lichtenstein  1,  Hertz 2,  Parish,  M.  Bedier^,  and  all 
the  other  critics,  interpret  the  expressions  tumlichen 
and  dne  aller  shichfe  valscheit  as  meaning  that  Isolt  did 
not  tell  the  lie  out  of  jealousy,  but  by  mistake,  by  a 
peculiar  sort  of  distraction.  Th^y  consider  her  answer 
to  be  one  of  those  foolish  remarks  which,  according  to 
Hartmann  von  Aue,  are  characteristic  of  women: 

^wir  wip  bedurfen  alle  tage 
daz  man  uns  tumbe  rede  vertrage, 
wande  si  under  wilen  ist 
herte  und  ane  argen  list 
gevarlich  und  doch  ane  haz, 
wan  wirne  kunnen  leider  baz^' 

It  is  difficult  to  believe  that  a  poet  should  have 
conceived  Isolt  of  the  White  Hands  as  taking  the 
precaution  of  going  to  the  child  and  telling  her 
to  bring  the  message  not  to  Tristan  but  to  her,  and 
then  have  attributed  to  thoughtlessness  the  lie  so 
carefully  planned.  Thej  explanation  of  the  lie  as 
not  due  to  jealousy  is  surely  a  mistake.  M.  Bedier 
accordingly  adopts  the  version  of  Thomas  and  the 
Prose  Eomance  and  relegates  the  version  of  Eilhart 
to  the  variants  ^ 


*  OX  cxx — cxxi  aus  torichtem  Unverstand. 

2  Tristan  und  Isolde  von  Gottfried  von  Strassburg,  Stuttgart 
and  Berlin  1907,  p.  567,  ohne  falschheit. 

3  Bevue  de  Paris,  avril  1894,  p.  140,  par  mepris. 

*  Le  roman  de  Tristan  par  Thomas  II,  304.  Chez  Eilhart 
d'Oberg,  Iseiit  aiix  Blanches  Mains  ne  ment  point  par  jalousie 
premeditee;  si  elle  dit  que  la  voile  est  noire,  alors  que  la  voile 
est  blanche,  c'est  sans  mauvaise  intention,  par  caprice  de  femme, 
par  une  sorte  de  bizarre  distraction. 

^   Iivein  7679—85,  ed.  E.  Henrici,  Halle  a.  S.  1891. 

^  II,  300  j.  In  saying  that  Isolt  of  the  White  Hands  knows 
nothing  of  Queen  Isolt,  M.  Bedier  seems  to  have  forgotten  for  the 
moment  the  lines  CX  9346  —  8. 
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As  we  have  pointed  out  in  a  short  article  in  the  Zeit- 
schrift  fur  deutsche  Philologie^,  the  passage  in  Eilhart  has 
been  misinterpreted,  owing  to  a  misunderstanding  of  the 
bearing  of  the  words  tumliclien  and  dne  oiler  slachte 
valscheit.  The  idea  that  Eilhart  represents  Isolt  as 
not  jealous  is  erroneous.  The  passage  reads:  she  lied 
grievously,  in  a  way  that  she  afterward  sorely  repented. 
She  spoke  without  any  evil  intention,  stupidl}-,  saying 
falsely  that  the  sail  was  not  white.  .  .  .  When  Tristan 
was  dead,  his  wife  was  almost  overcome,  she  who  had 
spoken  the  word  that  broke  his  heart.  Ah  me!  how 
loudly  she  cried  then,  'alas,  oh,  and  alas,  that  ever 
such  evil  should  befall  me!'  She  herself  saw  clearly 
that  she  had  caused  his  death  2. 

The  expressions  tumlichen  and  dne  oiler  slochte 
volscheit  are  not  intended,  it  seems  to  us,  to  account 
for  Isolt's  motive  in  telling  the  lie.  They  are  the 
poet's  comment  on  it  in  the  light  of  its  consequences. 
He  wishes  to  assure  us  that  she  did  not  intend  to 
cause  Tristan's  death,  tumlichen  and  dne  aller  slochte 
valscheit  are  to  be  understood  in  connection  with  the 
lines  following:  doz  ez  ir  sit  wort  gor  leit,  and  sin 
wib,  die  doz  wort  sprach,  da  von  im  sin  herze  hroch. 
That  is,  it  was  stupid  of  Isolt  to  lie,  but  she  did 
not  know  that  Tristan  would  die  in  consequence 
of  her  words  —  she  was  without  any  such  evil 
intention. 

The  treatment  of  the  passage  by  the  mediaeval  re- 
dactors, as  we  have  pointed  out  in  the  article  referred 
to,  supports  this  interpretation.  The  prose  redaction 
distinctly  qualifies  the  lie  of  Isolt  as  murder: 


^   Isolde  Weisshand  am  Sterheheite  Tristan's,  ZeitscJir.  fur 
dentsche  Philol.  vol.  XLIII  (1911),  p.  453  —  5. 
-    OX  9377-9400.    Cf.  Ch.  II,  2. 
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und  frag'et,  ob  sy  icht  weste,  wie  der  segel  g'estalt  were. 
Ach  waffen !  des  grossen  mordes,  den  die  fravv  do  unwissen- 
licli  mit  unwarheit  begieng,  das  ir  doch  hynach  yemerlicli 
leid  ward.    Sy  sprach  also,  der  segel  wer  schwartz^ 

Ulrich  von  Tiirheim  similarly  refers  to  Isolt's  lie 
as  murder.  He  does  not  add  that  she  did  not  intend 
as  such: 

'„vrowe,  nil  ruoch  micli  wizzen  Ian. 

wie  der  segel  si  get  an." 

„der  ist  swarz  als  ein  kol." 

diu  Avizgehande  tet  niht  wol. 

daz  si  ime  benam  daz  leben, 

do  si  sach  uf  dem  schiffe  sweben 

einen  segel  wiz  als  ein  sne- 

groze  siinde  Isot  erwarp 
daz  si  in  tote  ane  not  3. 

ir  waren  man  und  wip  gehaz 
daz  si  Tristanden  tote'*. 

mit  leitlicher  vrage 

vragete  Isot  Isoten: 

„wes  sitzet  ir  bi  dem  toten, 

den  ir,  vrouwe,  ertoetet  hat? 

durch  got,  hin  von  der  bare  gat! 

ir  habet  getan  ein  michel  mort"^' 

Eilhart  does  not  say,  as  do  Thomas  and  the  Prose 
Eomance,  that  Isolt  of  the  White  Hands  was  jealous. 
He   merely  represents  her  as  acting  like  a  jealous 


^    Tristrant  unci  Isolde,  ed,  E.  Pfaff,  Lit.  Verein  in  Stuttgart 
(cited  hereafter  OP),  CLII,  p.  197i7. 
^   ed.  Massmanu,  582,-,  —  n- 
^   op.  cit.  582i6  —  8. 
*   op.  cit.  582o6  —  8. 
■'    op.  cit.  58236  —  5802. 

Sehcepperle,  Tristan.  7 
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person.  Her  motive  is  self  evident.  In  this  absence 
of  psycliological  interpretation,  Eilhart  probably  faith- 
fully reproduces  the  esfoire. 


3.    MINOR  POINTS 
IN  WHICH  THE  VERSION  OF  EILHART  IS  CLOSER  TO 
THE  ESTOIJRE  THAN  M.BEDIER'S  RECONSTRUCTION. 

In  two  cases  in  which  M.  Bedier  has  rejected  the 
version  of  Eilhart,  there  seems  to  be  some  ground 
for  believing  that  it  may  preserve  the  version  of 
the  estoire. 

M.  Bedier  represents  Brangien  as  the  person  who 
offers  the  potion  to  the  lovers.  The  evidence  of  the 
texts  is  as  follows:  In  the  Saga  it  is  a  servant  i;  in 
Gottfried  it  is  der  juncfrvnwelin  eines'^^  in  the  Folie 
of  manuscript  Douce,  it  is  a  valets  In  Beroul  the 
sentences  are  in  the  impersonal  construction^.  In 
Eilhart  it  is  a  juncfrauiveUn'\  In  Sir  Tristrem^  and 
the  Folie  of  manuscript  Berne",  it  is  Brangien;  in 
the  Prose  Romance  it  is  Brangien  and  Gorvenal^ 
We  should  incline  to  believe  that  the  fatal  action 
was  attributed  in  the  estoire  to  some  such  colorless 
person  as  Eilhart's  jimcfraiiiveUn.  The  tendency  in 
successive  redactions  of  a  romance  seems  to  us  to  be 
to  substitute  a  familiar  character  for  an  indefinite 
one''.  It  is  natural  that  Brangien  should  come  to 
assume  the  role,  since,  no  matter  who  actually  offered 


1  Cap.  XL VI,  p.  56,  I.  29;  p.  157. 

2  1.11674. 
»  1.649. 

*  1.2260. 

5  1.2343. 

«  1.1666. 

'  1.316. 

«  Loseth  §  39;  Bedier  II,  341. 

^  cf.  the  substitution  of  Brangien  for  Camille,  Cb.  V  infra. 
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the  drink,  she  is  the  person  i-eally  responsible  for  the 
error.  The  contrary  supposition  —  tliat  Brangien  was 
first  given  the  role  and  was  ousted  by  an  insignificant 
servant  —  seems  to  us  improbable. 

M.  Bedier  is  inclined  to  follow  MS.  103  of  the 
Prose  Romance  in  representing  Isolt  of  the  White 
Hands  as  learning  the  secret  of  the  sails  from  the 
daughter  of  the  messenger  whom  Tristan  has  sent  to 
bring  Queen  Isolt  to  heal  his  wound.  Here  it  is 
clearly  stated  that  Tristan  confides  to  the  girl  the 
significance  of  the  sails  and  that  it  is  the  frequent 
interviews  between  her  and  Tristan  that  arouse  the 
wife's  suspicion'.  Thomas  on  the  contrary  represents 
the  wife  of  Tristan  as  listening  at  the  wall  while 
Tristan  charges  the  messenger  Avith  his  errand  2. 

In  Eilhart.  all  that  the  messenger's  daughter 
knows  is  that  at  the  sight  of  her  father's  returning 
ship,  she  is  to  hasten  to  Tristan  to  announce  the  color 
of  its  sails.  She  is  ignorant  of  the  significance  of  the 
information  she  brings  ^  Eilhart  represents  Isolt  of 
the  White  Hands  as  knowing  the  secret,  but  declares 
he  does  not  know  how  she  learned  it. 

4ch  enweiz  wer  ez  do  sagete 
Tristrandes  wibe^.' 

The  accounts  of  how  Tristan's  wife  learned  the 
significance  of  the  sails  were  perhaps  provided  by 
MS.  103  of  the  Prose  Romance  and  by  Thomas,  each 
on  his  own  account,  to  supplement  the  estoire,  which 
probably  corresponded  with  Eilhart  in  giving  no  ex- 
planation. 


1  11,299. 

2  1,396,  1.2608—22. 
»  9300—9;  9341—8. 
*  9346  —  8. 
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4.   MDsOE  POINTS 

AT   WHICH  M.  BEDIERS   RECONSTEUCTION ,   BASED 

ON  THOMAS  AND  THE  PEOSE  EOMANCE,  FUENISHES 

DETAILS  LACKING  IN  EILHAET. 

In  the  following  cases.  Thomas  and  the  Prose 
Romance  agree  in  giving  details  not  in  Eilhart.  The 
presence  of  these  details  in  Thomas  and  the  Prose 
Romance  may  be  interpreted  in  one  of  two  waj^s:  They 
may  represent  details  of  the  estoire  lost  in  Eilhart,  or 
the}^  may  be  due  to  secondary  influence  between 
Thomas  and  the  Prose  Romance. 

The  explanation  that  Tristan  was  thus  named  on 
account  of  the  tragic  circumstances  of  his  birth  i  is 
not  given  in  Eilhart.  It  is  a  natural  omission,  since 
German  hearers  could  not  be  expected  to  appreciate 
the  French  etymology. 

In  tlie  account  of  the  tribute  demanded  by  the 
Morholt,  M.  Bedier  includes,  from  Thomas  and  the 
Prose  Romance,  the  trait,  lacking  in  Eilhart,  tliat  the 
tribute  paid  to  Ireland  by  Cornwall  was  an  ancient 
institution  ^.  In  Eilhart  the  Morholt  claims  the  tribute 
from  Mark  on  the  ground  that  it  has  been  paid  for 
many  years  by  Mark's  neighbors  l  The  significant  point 
is  common  to  both,  namely  that  up  to  this  time  Mark 
has  refused  it^. 

M.  Bedier  follows  Thomas  and  the  Prose  Romance 
in  representing  Isolt's  mother  as  assisting  her  in  tak- 
ing the  steel  from  the  head  of  the  Morholt  and  in 


'   n,  195  c. 

''   II,  199. 

»   362—372. 

*  It  may  be  that  the  trait  is  due  to  secondare'  influence 
between  Thomas  and  the  Prose  Eomance,  or  it  may  be  that  each 
independently  gave  the  tribute  the  authority  of  precedent.  It 
is  also  possible  that  the  estoire  represented  the  tribute  as  paid 
both  by  Mark's  ancestors  as  in  the  French  versions  and  by  his 
neiglibors  as  in  the  German  one. 
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seeking  for  the  slayer  of  the  dragon.  It  is  with  her 
as  well  as  with  her  daughter  that  Tristan  makes 
peace  when  he  is  discovered  to  be  the  Cornish 
champion  i. 

In  M.  Bedier's  reconstruction,  as  in  Thomas  and 
the  Prose  Romance,  it  is  two  serfs  who  conduct 
Brangien  into  the  forest'^.  In  Eilhart  the  assas- 
sins hired  are  two  poor  knights  who  are  directed  to 
attack  the  maid  when  she  goes  to  the  fountain  in 
the  orchard  ^  In  Thomas  and  the  Prose  Romance 
they  have  her  tied  to  a  tree  Avhile  they  return  to 
inform  Isolt;  in  Eilhart  one  remains  to  guard  her. 
M.  Bedier  remarks  that  the  version  of  Eilhart  is 
less  plausible,  inasmuch  as  Brangien's  cries  from  the 
orchard  might  rouse  the  castle.  This  consideration 
does  not  seem  to  us  weighty.  We  have  no  reason 
to  believe  that  the  most  plausible  version  was  that  of 
the  estoire. 

The  harp  and  the  rote. 

The  episode  of  the  harp  and  the  rote  ^  ap- 
pears in  Thomas,  and  in  a  modified  form  in  the  Prose 
Romance.  It  may  have  belonged  to  the  estoire  and 
been  omitted  by  Eilhart.  It  has  no  bearing  on  the 
narrative. 

Both  Thomas  and  the  Prose  Romance  give  the 
detail  that  while  the  dying  Tristan  awaits  the  arrival 
of  Isolt  of  Ireland,  until  he  is  too  weak  to  be  moved, 
he  is  carried  every  day  to  the  shore  to  scan  the 
horizon  for  ships  ^. 


'  II.  204,  220,  223. 

•'  11,240—1. 

•^  2873—4. 

*  11,244. 

'  11,299. 
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5.   MINOR  POINTS 

IN  WHICH  M.  BEDIER'S  RECONSTRUCTION,  BASED 

ON  BEROUL  AND  THE  PROSE  ROMANCE,  FURNISHES 

DETAILS  LACKING  IN  EELHART. 

In  the  following  four  points,  Beroul  and  the  Prose 
Romance  agree  in  giving  details  which  are  not  in 
Eilhart.  We  see  no  way  of  determining  with  certainty 
whether  or  not  these  traits  were  contained  in  the  estoire. 

Eeturning  to  the  castle  after  the  tryst  under 
the  tree,  the  queen  tells  Brangien  what  has  occurred, 
and  congratulates  herself  on  having  escaped  the  danger 
that  threatened  her,  and  appeased  the  king  K  The  people 
of  Cornwall  raise  loud  lamentations  when  Tristan  is  con- 
demned to  death,  after  his  guilt  has  been  proved  by 
the  footprint  on  the  floor.  They  remember  what  Tristan 
suffered  to  free  Cornwall  from  the  tribute  to  Ireland, 
and  they  deplore  the  ingratitude  of  Mark-.  The  rock 
upon  which  Tristan  leaped,  when  he  escaped  from 
the  chapel  window,  is  known  since  that  time  as 
Tristan's  Lea})^.  The  name  of  the  forest  in  which 
the  lovers  take  refuge  is  Morrois^. 

In  one  of  the  remaining  cases  in  which  other 
versions  agree  in  giving  a  trait  not  in  Eilhart,  it 
seems  possible  to  prove  that  they  preserve  the  version 
of  the  estoire.  This  is  the  mention,  by  the  Prose 
Romance  and  Erec.  of  the  name  of  the  island  on 
which  the  combat  with  the  Morholt  took  placed  In 
Eilhart  the  Morholt  is  represented  as  having  advanced 
with  his  army  from  Ireland  in  the  direction  of  (Corn- 
wall to  an  unspecified  point,  where  he  halts  and  sends 


'  n,  247f. 

2  II,  253  a. 

"  II,  253  b. 

*  11,  254  c. 

^  n,  2oij. 
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messengers  to  Mark  to  demand  the  tribute  i.  Mark 
responds  to  the  Morholt's  demand  by  appointing  a 
time  and  place  for  a  judicial  combat  —  an  island  near 
b}^  on  the  third  da}^-.  The  combat  is  to  take  place 
in  the  morning  I  The  messengers  return  to  the  Morholt 
and  deliver  the  message.  The  Morholt  asks  them  at 
once  when  and  where  the  combat  is  to  take  place. 
They  reply  that  it  is  to  be  fought  on  the  following 
morning  near  by  4.  The  Morholt  prepares  for  the  com- 
bat; Mark  arrives  with  an  army  and  encamps  near 
the  place  appointed. 

These  indications,  if  we  interpret  them  correctly, 
define  the  island  where  the  Morholt  waited,  as  a  place 
between  Ireland  and  Cornwall.  Mark  replies  to  the 
messengers  appointing  the  combat  for  the  third  day. 
The  messenger,  upon  reaching  the  Morholt,  tells  him 
that  the  fight  is  to  take  place  the  next  day.  At 
the  beginning  of  the  description  of  the  combat,  it  is 
again  specified  as  taking  place  on  the  third  day^ 
The  texts  define  the  island  of  combat  as  close  to  the 
Morholt's  halting  place.  The  Morholt's  messenger,  on 
returning  to  his  master,  says  that  the  champion  will 
meet  him  at  a  place  near  hy. 

Given  the  habitual  looseness  of  the  romances  in 
geographical  details,  the  Scilly  Islands  between  Ire- 


^  According"  to  the  redaction  in  German  verse  (OX):  do 
vur  he  obir  des  meres  vlut.  Do  he^quam  obir  se,  1.402 — 3. 
According  to  the  Bohemian  redaction  (OC):  fuhr  er  liber  das  meer, 
dorthin  von  wo  er,  wie  er  meinte,  ohne  schaden  widerkehren  wiirde. 
ZfdA.  XXVIII,  p.  266,  §  12.5. 

^  daz  her  komen  solde  bi  den  se  uf  ein  wert .  .  .  dar  nach 
an  dem  dritten  tage.    0X711—6;  similarly  OP ISio-n,  OC 271, 

242-7. 

3   zu  rechter  streytzeit  OP;  friih  OC. 
*   Mr  gar  na  —  daz^sal  geschen  morgen  vru.    0X732 — 4. 
Similarly   OP  13i6-i9,    OC  242o-3. 
'   OX  742. 
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land  and  Cornwall,  would  correspond  closely  enough 
to  the  indications  of  the  halting  place  of  the  Morholt. 
It  is  therefore  possible  that  the  allusion  in  Erec  and 
the  statements  of  the  Prose  Romance,  which  place  the 
combat  on  the  island  St.  Samson,  here  preserve  a 
localization  Avhich  the  Eilhart  version,  wath  its  habi- 
tual avoidance  of  names,  omitted.  Eilhart  preserves, 
however,  as  we  have  seen,  the  indications  for  this 
localization.  In  the  Thomas  versions,  where  the 
Morholt  appears  in  person  at  Tintagel  to  demand  the 
tribute  and  receive  the  challenge,  tins  localization  dis- 
appears entirely,  and  the  combat  takes  place  on  an 
island  directly  off  the  coast  of  Cornwall'. 

In  his  outline  of  the  arguments  used  by  Tristan  to 
appease  Isolt  when  she  discovers  him  to  be  the  slayer 
of  her  uncle,  M.  Bedier  adds  to  the  ones  given  by 
Eilhart,  an  additional  one  on  the  authority  of  Thomas 
and  the  Folie.  He  represents  Tristan  as  appeasing 
Isolt  by  telling  her  that  he  has  come  to  seek  her  as 
a  bride  for  Mark-.  This  may  liave  been  in  the  estoire\ 
it  may,  on  the  contrary,  be  the  invention  of  Thomas. 
Considering  his  cliaracteristic  enthusiasm  for  tlie  glory 
of  the  United  Kingdom  of  England  and  Cornwall  \  the 
idea  that  Tristan  could  depend  upon  his  mission  as  the 
proxy  of  Mark  to  win  grace  from  tlie  Irish  princess 
would  be  natural  enough.  The  conclusive  consideration 
for  Isolt  in  Eilhart  is  that  if  she  destroys  Tristan  there 
will  be  no  one  to  contest  the  claim  of  the  steward 
who  pretends  to  have  won  her  by  killing  the  dragon*. 
In  both  Eilliart  and  Thomas  the  Irish  kingdom  is  bitter- 
ly hostile  to  Cornwall  on  account  of  the  slaying  of  the 


'  1,83  —  5. 

'  II,  222  k. 

2  II,  40. 

*  1944-68. 
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Morholt ',  and  it  is  oiih'^  by  a  ruse  that  Tristan's  ship 
has  been  allowed  to  land. 
In  the  Folle,  the  lines 

'En  po  d'ore  vos  oi  paiee 
0  la  parole  do  chevol  2' 

are  perhaps  simply  the  loose  form  of  statement  charac- 
teristic of  that  version  3.  On  the  other  hand  it  is  pos- 
sible that  the  argument  was  in  the  estoire  and  that 
Eilhart  omitted  it. 

M.  Bedier  mentions  the  episode  of  the  Ambiguous 
Oath  in  his  reconstruction,  but  recognizes  that  the 
fact  of  its  occurrence  in  Thomas  and  in  the  continu- 
ation of  Beroul  is  not  sufficient  to  establish  its  presence 
in  the  estoire.  The  model  of  the  continuator  of  Beroul 
is  unknown^. 


C.    CRITICISM  OF  PEOFESSOR  GOLTHER'S  RE- 
CONSTRUCTION OF  THE  ESTOIBE. 

Thus  far  we  have  confined  ourselves  to  establish- 
ing the  authority  of  the  version  of  Eilhart  as  represent- 
ing the  estoire  in  the  points  in  which  M.  Bedier's  re- 
construction differs  from  it^  It  remains  to  examine 
briefly  the  points  in  which  the  reconstruction  of  the 


1  II,  215  f. 

^   421—3. 

^   cf.  supra  Ch.  III. 

*   cf.  Bedier  II,  309. 

"'  Further  criticism  of  M.  Bedier's  reconstruction  is  found  in 
J.  Kelemina,  Untersiichimgen  zur  Tristansage,  Teutonia  16;  and 
K.  Zenker,  Itomanische  Forschungen  XXIX,  322 — 69.  For  reviews 
of  these  see  the  Homania  XL,  114  —  9,  and  Liter aturblatt  fur 
germ.  u.  rom.  Philol.  XXXII,  362 — 3.  Cf.  also  Zenker,  Zeitschr.  f. 
rom.  Philol.  XXXV,  715 — 31.  Professer  Zenker  seems  to  have 
overlooked  0X9346  —  8.    Also  Bom.  XL,  117,  n.  1. 
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estoire  proposed  by  Professor  Goltlier  dif  ers  from  the 
version  of  Eilliart'.  The}'  are  of  secondary  importance 
and  might  be  passed  over  as  unessential*. 

Professor  Golther  adopts  the  episode  of  Petit  Cru 
for  the  following*  reason :  Eilhart  and  Beroul  mention  a 
journey  of  Tristan  to  the  realm  of  the  king  of  Gavoie 
without  giving  any  details  as  to  what  he  did  there. 
This  seems  to  Professor  Golther  to  be  an  indication 
that  they  are  here  omitting  an  episode  which  was  in 
their  source  and  he  believes  that  this  episode  was 
the  story,  contained  in  Thomas,  of  Petitcrul  It  is 
of  course  possible  that  the  absence  in  Eilhart  of  this 
and  other  episodes,  is  due  to  abridgement.  AVe  have, 
however,  nothing  that  can  be  regarded  as  evidence  on 
the  point. 

Professor  Goltlier  is  inclined  to  believe  that  the 
incident  of  the  Ambiguous  Oath  belonged  to  the  estoire^ 
because  it  appears  in  the  continuation  of  Beroul  as 
well  as  in  Thomas^.  But,  as  we  have  said  above, 
there  is  no  evidence  that  the  continuation  of  Beroul 
is  a  derivative  of  the  estoire.  It  seems  to  us  rash, 
therefore,  to  regard  material  in  the  continuation  of 
Beroul  as  evidence  of  what  the  estoire  contained. 

Professor  Golther  considers  that  the  episodes  of 
Haupt  and  Plot  and  of  Tristan  the  Fool  were  not  in 
the  estoire^  because  they  form  an  awkward  interruption 
in  the  account  of  Kaherdin's  amour  with  Gargeolain, 
and  because  the  episode  of  Haupt  and  Plot  repeats 
numerous  details  which  have  already  appeared  in 
Tristan's  visits  in  disguise  to  Isolt^.    This  does  not 


^    Tristan  und  Isolde  in   den  Dichtungen  des  Mittelalters 
und  der  neueren  Zeit,  von  Wolfgang  Golther,  Leipzig  1907,  40 — 59. 
'   Golther,  op.  cit.  p.  39. 
'    ()2  — 3. 
*   59  —  62. 
=   66,  77  ff. 
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seem  to  us  satisfactory  evidence.  We  have  other  in- 
stances of  tlie  embarassment  of  the  redactor  of  the 
estoire  in  combining  the  episodes  which  form  the  narra- 
tive, and  of  his  repeated  use  of  the  same  details'. 
The  only  data  which  we  possess  for  determining  the 
artistic  ability  of  this  redactor  is  the  reconstruction 
which  Ave  are  engaged  in  making.  It  is  not  permis- 
sible to  base  the  reconstruction  upon  a  preconceived 
idea  of  that  ability. 

Professor  Golther  excludes  from  his  reconstruc- 
tion of  the  estoire:  Camille,  the  successor  of  Brangien; 
Pilois,  the  messenger  who  tells  Tristan  of  Isolt's 
penance  of  the  hair  shirt;  and  the  fcirt  "whom  Tristan 
sends  to  bring  Isolt  to  Brittany.  For  his  rejection  of 
Camille  and  Pilois  he  gives  no  reason  2.  He  rejects 
the  fvirt  in  favor  of  Gorvenal  on  the  authority  of  a 
version  mentioned  by  Thomas'-^.  Professor  Golther 
thinks  it  only  fitting  that  this  last  service  should  be 
attributed  to  the  faithful  Gorvenal.  The  reader  is 
of  course  at  liberty  to  share  this  feeling.  The  so- 
lution given  in  the  version  of  Eilhart  seems  to  us 
equally  fitting:  On  the  death  of  his  father  Tristan 
has  placed  Gorvenal  in  charge  of  his  paternal  in- 
heritance i  The  authority  of  Eilhart^  and  the  Prose 
Romance  MS.  103  ^  seems  to  us  more  important  than 
Thomas'  allusion  to  a  version  which,  perhaps,  never 
existed'.    Thomas'  reference  to  it,  like  his  reference 


1  cf.  infra.  Ch.  V. 

2  80. 

3  67;  cf.  Bedier  I,  p.  377,  1.  2124  ff. 
*    OX  8562—76. 

^    OX  9256— 8. 

"  Bedier  IT,  3855— «  *^  avoit  en  la  ville  ung  sien  compere 
marinel,  qui  avoit  a  nom  Genes;  Loseth  §  542a. 

'  1,377,  1.2124 — 37.  Ensurquehit  de  cest'  ovraingne  Plu- 
surs  de  noz  granter  ne  volent  Co  que  del  nain  dire  cl  solent, 
Cut  Kaherdin  dut  femme  amer:  Li  naim  redid  Tristrant  navrer 
E  cntuscher  par  grant  engin,  Quant  ot  afole  Kaherdin;  Pur  ceste 
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to  Breri,  seems  to  us  a  pleasant  literary  fraud.  Thomas 
wished  to  anticipate  objections  against  the  more  im- 
portant innovations  which  he  had  made  in  this  pass- 
age. The  question  of  who  took  the  message  to  Isolt 
was  of  no  great  consequence,  but  the  fact  that  Kaherdin 
should  do  it  was  disconcerting  to  conservative  readers, 
for,  according  to  the  estoire,  Kaherdin  had  met  his 
death  at  the  hands  of  Bedenis. 

It  is  to  the  tendenc}'  of  the  later  redactors 
to  substitute  a  definite  and  familiar  minor  character 
for  an  indefinite  and  unfamiliar  one,  that  we  attribute 
the  substitution  uf  Kaherdin  for  the  anonymous  mes- 
senger, and  of  Brangien  for  Camille  and  for  the  junc- 
crouivelein  who  gave  the  lovei^s  the  potion  \ 

The  suggestions  of  Professor  Golther  are  traceable 
to  the  inclination  to  reconstruct  a  version  in  which 
detail  and  episode  are  rigorously  subordinated  to  the 
main  theme.  We  have  no  reason  to  believe  that  the 
estoire  was  such  a  composition. 


D.   CO^XXUSION. 

In  the  foregoing  study  we  have  sought  to  establish 
that  the  version  of  Eilhart  is  a  faithful  reproduction  of 
its  French  original  and  that  this  original  was  the  same 
poem  as  the  source  of  Thomas.  The  effort  of  the 
German  redactor  seems  to  have  been  to  reproduce 
conscientiously  the  narrative  of  his  source*.    This  is 


plaie  e  pw  cest  mal  Enveiad  Tristan  Guvernal  En  Angleterre  pur 
Ysolt.  Thomas  ico  granter  ne  volt,  E  si  volt  par  raisun  mustrer 
f.^/ue  i(-o  ne  put  pas  ester. 

'    cf.  supra,  Ch.  III. 

'^   cf.  Lichtensteiu.  Introduction,   Quellen  unci  ForscJmngen 
XIX,  cxixff. 
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precisely  what  we  sliould  have  expected  of  the  first  poet 
to  introduce  the  courtly  literature  of  France  into  North 
German}^'.  At  numerous  points  in  the  narrative  he 
expresses  surprise  at  what  he  finds  in  his  source,  but 
he  makes  no  attempt  to  modify  it: 

'daz  mag  uch  groz  wundir  han, 
wan  ich  ez  uch  nicht  sagen  kan-. 

daz  hat  mich  wundir  gar  genug. 
idoch  so  sagit  uns  daz  biich 
und  ouch  die  lute  vor  war  3. 

daz  was  ein  vromder  mannes  sin  4.' 

In  treating  the  refinements  of  courtly  love  it 
appears  that  he  was  himself  as  much  impressed  as 
he  expected  his  auditors  to  be  by  what  he  found  in 
it.  When  Tristan  disguises  himself  as  a  leper  and  goes 
to  seek  Isolt's  pardon,  the  redactor  exclaims: 

'wa  hat  ir  i  vornomen 
um  einer  vrauwen  hulde 
dorch  also  cleine  schulde 
so  vlizlichen  werben?'^ 

In  some  passages  the  narrative  is  so  condensed  as 
to  be  unintelligible  <^;  in  others  it  proceeds  with  much 
detail.  Tristan's  successful  exploits  against  the  rebelli- 
ous vassal  of  Howel  are  recounted  at  great  length". 
On  the  other  hand  the  hero's  failure  to  consummate 


^  Lichtenstein  cxviii,  Gierach,  Zur  Sprache  von  Eilharts 
Tristrant,  Prag  1908,  §  107—8. 

2  4615-7. 

3  4575—8. 

^  4592;  cf.  also  5054-9;  5285—99. 

■'  7020-4. 

'■'  eg.  86—92;  6138-42;  9330. 

'  5700  —  6103. 
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his  marriage  is  barel.y  mentioned.  It  seems  probable 
that  the  German  poet  in  most  cases  condensed  the 
portions  of  the  narrative  wliich  involved  elaborate 
psychological  analysis. 

It  sometimes  seems  possible  to  discern  an  effort 
on  the  part  of  Eilhart  to  gather  together  details  which 
in  the  estoire  were  scattered  in  diiferent  passages. 
In  this  effort  Eilhart  merely  changes  the  position,  not 
the  character  of  the  detail.  He  informs  the  reader  at 
the  beginning  of  his  account  i,  of  the  entire  number 
of  his  hero's  enemies.  BerouP  first  mentions  each 
individual  in  the  episode  in  which  he  becomes  active. 
Similarly.  Eilhart  may  be  individually  responsible  for 
giving  the  complete  account  of  the  potion  at  the 
first  mention  of  it  in  the  narrative  3,  whereas  in 
Beroul,  and  perhaps  in  the  estoire^  the  modifications 
in  its  influence  are  first  noted  as  they  make  them- 
selves felt*. 

Without  considering  the  version  of  Eilhart  autho- 
ritative in  every  detail,  we  are  disposed  to  believe 
that  most  of  the  minor  points  of  the  narrative  faith- 
fully represent  the  estoire.  We  should  expect  to  find 
in  it  as  in  Eilhart,  for  example.  Tristan's  birth  upon 
the  sea^,  his  being  cut  from  his  dead  mother's  womb^, 
the  stream  flowing  through  Isolt's  chamber ",  and  Mark's 
saying  before  the  dwarf  strews  the  flour  on  the  floor, 
that  Tristan  must  set  off  next  morning  to  the  court 
of  Arthur  ^ 


OX  3084—88,  3154—7. 

581—3:  cf.  Muret,  Beroul  VI— VII. 

2279—2300. 

2133—2147. 

cf.  Bedier  II,  195c,  note;  196. 

cf.  Bedier  U,  196-7. 

cf.  Bedier  U,  157,  248. 

cf .  Bedier  II,  249  b. 
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Having  established  in  detail  the  validity  of  the 
traits  in  the  Eilhart  version  whicli  M.  Bedier  and 
Professor  Golther  had  considered  it  impossible  to  at- 
tribute to  the  estoire,  we  must  conclude  that  the  poem 
of  Eilhart  is  the  best  representative  of  the  lost  poem 
accessible  to  us.  The  editor  of  Eilhart  long  ago 
pointed  out  that  the  German  poet  followed  a  French 
original  with  almost  absolute  fidelity  '.  The  present 
study  points  to  the  conclusion  that  the  French  original 
was  the  same  as  that  of  which  Beroul  represents  a 
part,  the  same  original  as  that  which  the  Folie  Tristan 
of  the  Berne  manuscripts  envisages  as  reminiscence,  the 
same  original  as  that  of  which  we  have  traces  in  the 
Prose  Romance.  It  is  to  this  same  original,  or  one  of 
its  derivatives,  that  the  redactor  of  manuscript  103  of 
the  Prose  Romance  again  referred,  and  from  which  he 
interpolated  the  dragon  combat  and  the  final  incidents. 


Lichtenstein,  QF  XIX,  cxx. 


IV.    COURTLY  ELEMENTS  IN  THE 
ESTOIRE:   ITS  DATE. 

A.   THE  DATE  GIVEN  BY  M.  BEDIER. 

1.  M.  BEDIERS  TER3IINUS  AD  QUEM. 

M.  Bedier  takes  the  3'ear  1154  as  a  terminus  ad 
quern  for  the  estoireK  He  is  led  to  do  this  by  an 
allusion  to  Tristan  in  a  h^ric  of  Bernart  de  Ventadour: 

•Tan  trac  pena  d'amor 
Qu'a  Tristan  I'amador 
non  avenc  tan  de  dolor 
Per  Yzeut  la  blonda^.' 

The  allusion  is  of  such  brevity  as  to  malce  it  certain 
that  the  poet  supposed  his  hearers  familiar  with  the 
fame  of  Tristan  as  a  lover. 

The  lyric  in  question  has  been  supposed  to  be 
addressed  to  Eleanor  of  Poitou"'.    According  to  the 


'  II,  154  —  5.  Goltber,  like  Bedier.  considers  the  mention 
of  Tristan  by  Bernart  de  Ventadour  as  giving  a  terminus  ad 
quem  for  the  date  of  the  estoire.  He  takes  the  treatment  of 
Arthur,  Gawain  and  Kay  in  the  episode  of  the  Blades  at  the 
Bed  as  giving  a  terminus  a  quo.  The  estoire,  according  to  Golther, 
must  have  been  written  between  1140  and  1150,  after  these  cha- 
racters had  become  familiar  to  French  audiences  in  the  dress 
given  them  by  Geoffrey  of  Monmouth  in  his  Historia  Begum 
Britanniae.     Op.  cit.,  1907,  p.  69 — 73. 

'■^   Bartsch,  Chrestomathie  provenQale^  p.  63. 

'  Diez,  Leben  und  Werke  der  I'roubadours ,  reedited  bv 
K.  Bartsch,  Leipzig  1882,  p.26ff. 
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troubadour  biographer,  Bernart  was  at  the  court  of 
Eleanor  after  her  marriage  with  Henry,  Duke  of  Nor- 
mandy i.  In  1154,  Henry  became  Henry  II  of  England 
and  Eleanor  left  Normandy.  The  poem  has  therefore 
been  dated  approximately  1154. 

It  is  extremely  hazardous,  however,  to  accept  the 
date  of  Eleanor's  departure  from  Normandy  as  the 
date  of  the  lyric  in  question.  Crescini  prints  the 
following  readings  for  the  stanza  which  has  led  to  its 
association  with  that  date.    In  one  manuscript: 

*Lo  cor  ai  pres  d'amor, 

que  I'esperitz  lai  cor, 
e  lo  cors  estai  alhor 
pres  de  leis  en  Fransa^.' 

In  another  manuscript: 

'Que'l  cor  ai  en  amor 

pus  de  nulh  amador 

car  Fesperitz  en  lay  cor 

lonh  de  mi  en  Franza^.' 
> 

A  group  of  three  manuscripts  gives: 

^Mon  cor  ai  en  amor 
e  Fesperitz  lai  cor; 
e  si*m  sui  leu  sai  aillor 
loing  de  lieis,  en  Fransa^.' 

Another  group  of  three  manuscripts  has: 


'  C.  Appel,  Frovenzalische  Chrestomathie,  Leipzig  1902 
p.  190. 

*  Crescini,  Atti  del  Beale  Istituto  Veneto  LXIX,  dispensa  I, 
p.  78.  This  is  the  reading  of  Ms.  C,  preferred  by  Zingarelli, 
Studt  medievali  III,  fasc.  1,  pp,  49  —  68. 

'   This  is  the  reading  of  Ms.  R.    Crescini,  loc.  cit. 

*  Mss.  AIS.    Crescini,  p.  78. 

Sclut^Iiperlo,  Tristan.  8 
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*Lo  cor  ai  pres  d'amor, 
que  Tesperitz  lai  cor, 
e'l  cors  estai  sai  alhor, 
lonh  de  leis,  en  Fransapi' 

Owing  to  these  variants,  it  is  impossible  to  deter- 
mine where  the  poet  was  when  he  wrote  the  poem 
or  where  the  ladj"  was  to  whom  he  addressed  it. 
There  is  no  evidence  that  this  lad}'  was  Eleanor  of 
Poitou^.  Even  if  these  points  were  settled,  'the  date 
of  the  lyric  would  still  be  uncertain,  Bernart's  move- 
ments between  northern  and  southern  France  and 
England  being  unknown.  His  allusion  to  Tristan  is 
therefore  of  slight  value  in  determining  a  date  at 
which  the  story  was  familiar  in  France  \ 

It  would  be  interesting  to  know  at  how  early  a 
period  the  love  story  of  Tristan  and  Isolt  was  known 
on  the  continent.  But  even  if  the  allusion  of  Bernart 
de  Ventadour  gave  us  a  definite  answer  to  this  question, 
we  have  no  assurance  that  the  story  familiar  to  his 
hearers  was  the  version  that  Thomas,  Beroul,  and 
Eilhart  had  under  their  eyesi    The  allusion  of  the 


^  Mss.  C  M  Va.  C  has  Pres  for  lonh  in  the  last  line.  cf. 
Crescini,  op.  cit.  78. 

"^  Crescini  p.  70:  Lo  Zingarelli  sentenzia:  'cosi  Bernart  era 
indubbiamente  in  Inghilterra,  mentre  pensava  e  scriveva  all'  amore 
lontano,  in  Francia  .  .  .'  No:  tutto  il  contrario:  Bernart  era 
indubbiamente  in  Francia,  e  pensava  e  scriveva  a  chi  non  c'era. 
A  chi?   Non  lo  so.    D'Eleonora  nessuu  cenno  preciso. 

3  M.  Bedier  also  refers  II,  154  to  an  allusion  in  Augier 
Novella.  Cf.  Sudre,  Eom.  XV,  544.  According  to  Johannes  Miiller, 
Zeitschr.  f.  rom.  Fhilol.  XXIII,  48,  Augier  Novella  lived  between 
1185  and  1235.  The  poem  in  which  the  allusion  to  Tristan  occurs 
(Miiller,  Zeitschr.  f.  rom.  Fhilol .  XXIII,  72,  No.  7)  is  assigned  to 
the  years  following  1231  or,  with  less  probability,  to  1226  {loc. 
cit.  p.  52). 

*  The  allusions  to  the  Tristan  story  scattered  through  French, 
Provencal,  Italian,  and  German  literature  are  seldom  precise;  in 
many  cases  they  refer  to  scenes  similarly  treated  in  various  extant 
redactions.    They  might  accordingly  have  been  based  on  any  of 
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troubadour  would  not  furnish  a  terminus  ad  quern  for 
the  date  of  the  estoire,  any  more  than  for  the  poem 
of  Beroul  or  of  Thomas,  or  for  the  Prose  Romance. 
The  poet  of  the  estoire,  like  many  redactors  after  him 
and  probably  several  redactors  before  him  in  France, 
only  retold  the  story. 

The  Tristan  romance  is  not  the  creation  of  one 
poet  or  of  one  day  i.  There  may  well  have  been 
redactions  of  it  in  France  previous  to  the  estoire.  It 
appears  from  certain  passages  in  Eilhart  and  Thomas 
that  there  Avere.  The  similarity  of  these  passages 
suggests  the  possibility  that  they  are  based  on  a 
similar  passage  in  their  source. 

In  Eilhart  2: 

'nu  saget  lichte  ein  ander  man 
ez  si  andirs  hir  umme  komen: 
daz  habe  wir  alle  wol  vornomen, 
daz  man  daz  ungeliche  saget: 
Eilhart  des  guten  zug  habet, 
daz  ez  recht  alsus  erging.' 


the  extant  versions  or  on  lost  ones.  Collections  of  allusions  to 
the  Tristan  story  have  been  made  by  Sudre,  Bom.  XV,  534  —  7; 
A.  Graf:  Appunti  per  la  storia  del  ciclo  brettone  in  Italia 
(Giornale  storico  delta  leiieratura  italiana)  V,  102  ff.;  Bedier  II, 
Appendice  II,  cf.  Bedier  II,  57  —  60;  Elvira  Sommer-Tolomei, 
La  leggenda  di  Tristano  ifi  Italia,  Eoma  1910  (reprinted  from 
Rivista  d'ltalia). 

^  In  a  note  M.  Bedier  himself  suggests  two  stages  in  the 
development  of  the  tradition  previous  to  the  estoire.  The  first  is 
a  Celtic  stage,  in  which  the  tradition  consisted  of  episodes  more 
or  less  loosely  related  to  the  hero ;  the  second  is  a  stage  in  which 
these  episodes  had  been  united  in  a  biography,  a  biography 
which  lacked,  however,  the  feature  which  M.  Bedier  considers 
a  fundamental  characteristic  of  the  estoire,  Tristan's  offer, 
when  taken  and  bound,  after  the  discovery  of  the  footprint 
on  the  floor,  to  prove  his  innocence  by  wager  of  battle.  Bedier 
II,  311,  n.  1. 

''    OX  9452  —  8;   Lichtenstein  CXVII. 

8* 
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In  Thomas  ^ : 

'Seignurs,  cest  cunte  est  mult  divers, 

E  pur  ^0  Funi  par  mes  vers 

E  di  en  tant  cum  est  mester 

E  le  surplus  voil  relesser. 

Ne  vol  pas  trop  en  uni  dire: 

Ici  diverse  la  matyre. 

Entre  ceus  qui  solent  cunter 

E  del  cunte  Tristran  parler 

II  en  cuntent  diversement: 

Oi  en  ai  de  plusur  gent. 

Asez  sai  que  chescun  en  dit 

E  CO  qu'il  unt  mis  en  escrit, 

Mes  sulun  go  que  j'ai  oi, 

Xel  dient  pas  sulun  Breri 

K}'  solt  les  gestes  les  cuntes 

De  tuz  les  reis,  de  tuz  les  cuntes 

Ki  orent  este  en  Bretainge.' 

We  find  Gottfried  reproducing  the  passage  from 
Thomas  in  the  following  form"^: 

4ch  weiz  wol,  ir  ist  vil  gewesen, 
die  von  Tristande  hant  gelesen. 
und  ist  ir  doch  niht  vil  gewesen, 
die  von  im  rehte  haben  gelesen; 


si  sprachen  wol 
und  niwan  uz  edelem  muote 
mir  unde  der  werlt  ze  guote 

aber  als  ich  gesprochen  han, 
daz  si  niht  rehte  haben  gelesen, 


1   T,  377.  11.  2167—24. 
^    ed.  Marold,  11.  131—35. 
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daz  ist,  als  ich  iu  sage,  gewesen: 

sine  sprachen  in  der  rihte  niht, 

als  Thomas  von  Britanje  giht, 

der  aventiure  meister  was 

imd  an  britfinschen  buochen  las 

aller  der  lantherren  leben 

und  ez  uns  ze  kiinde  hat  gegeben.' 

Just  as  Gottfried  reproduced  the  passage  from 
Thomas,  so,  we  believe,  Eilhart  and  Thomas  reproduced 
it  from  the  esfoire.  If  this  idea  be  correct,  it  would 
appear  that  the  redactor  of  the  estoire,  in  claiming 
authenticity  for  his  account,  alluded  to  other  redactions 
known  to  his  audience. 


2.   M.  BEDIER'S  TERMINUS  A  QUO. 

M.  Bedier  proceeds  as  follows  to  determine  a 
terminus  a  quo  for  the  estoire^'.  Between  the  Norman 
Conquest  (1066)  and  the  earliest  extant  romance  of 
Crestien  de  Troyes,  we  have  reason  to  believe  that 
there  was  a  considerable  development  of  Arthurian 
tradition.  The  estoire  would  seem  to  belong  to  this 
period.  It  contains  numerous  primitive  traits  in  which 
it  resembles  the  chansons  de  geste. 

M.  Bedier  analyzes  with  especial  care  the  series 
of  events  in  the  Beroul-Eilhart  version  from  the  Flour 
on  the  Floor  to  the  return  of  the  lovers  from  the 
forest,  and  makes  the  following  observations  2; 

The  whole  course  of  the  narrative  is  founded  on 
a  specific  moral  and  social  principle,  on  a  peculiar 
conception  of  justice;  namely,  the  idea  that  the  inno- 


1   11,152  —  5;  183-7;  313-4. 
^   11,185-6. 
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cence  or  guilt  of  the  lovers  is  not  to  be  determined 
by  tlie  fact  of  their  crime,  but  by  the  judgment  which 
God  will  pronounce  upon  them  by  means  of  an  ordeal 
or  a  judicial  combat.  The  poet  of  the  estoire  regarded 
the  lovers  as  innocent.  He  believed  that  in  the  sight 
of  God,  who  knew  the  secret  of  the  potion,  the}'  were 
absolved.  He  believed  that  if  Tristan  were  allowed 
a  judicial  combat,  heaven  would  pronounce  on  his 
side.  This  is  the  idea  that  gives  unity,  significance, 
and  dignity  to  the  romance.  It  had  already  lost  its 
significance  when  the  story  reached  the  hands  of 
Thomas.  The  series  of  events  from  the  Flour  on  the 
Floor  to  the  Return  from  the  Forest  must  therefore 
have  been  invented  at  the  precise  moment  when  the 
wager  of  battle  was  still  recognized  as  a  test  of  inno- 
cence, but  people  were  beginning,  almost  unconsciously 
still,  to  admit  that  ruse  and  force  might  sometimes 
aid  one  of  the  combatants. 

M.  Bedier  concludes  that  the  estoire  must  have 
been  written  in  the  early  years  of  the  twelfth  century. 

It  seems  to  us  a  mistake  to  assign  an  early  date 
to  the  estoire  because  it  contains  traces  of  customs  ante- 
dating the  latter  half  of  the  twelfth  century.  Such  primi- 
tive traits  as  are  preserved  in  it  are  fossils  of  earlier 
tradition.  The  redactor  of  the  estoire  retained  them 
because  they  had  a  certain  charm,  or  because  it  w^ould 
have  involved  serious  modifications  of  the  narrative 
to  alter  them.  Such  traits  are  valuable  in  some  cases  i 
as  shoAving  the  antiquity  of  the  tradition;  but  they  lend 
no  aid  in  determining  the  date  of  a  particular  version.  As 
the  Norman  Avails  of  Canterbury  Cathedral  are  evidence 


1  The  primitive  sleeping-  arrangements  in  the  scene  of  the 
Blades  at  the  Bed  are  no  indication  of  antiquity ;  cf .  Ch.  V.  For 
the  stream  flowing  through  the  house,  cf.  Ch.  VI. 
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that  the  beginnings  of  the  pile  date  from  the  time  of 
Lanfranc,  so  the  primitive  traits  in  the  extant  Tristan 
versions  show  that  the  tradition  antedates  the  re- 
daction. Of  the  date  of  the  particular  redaction  they 
tell  nothing. 

M.  Bedier's  reasoning  in  regard  to  the  peculiar 
idea  of  justice  underl^dng  the  estoire  does  not  aid  us 
in  determining  its  date.  In  the  first  place,  the  moment 
when  men  began  to  waver  in  their  confidence  in  the 
wager  of  battle  as  the  judgment  of  God  cannot  be 
fixed  as  an  historical  date.  There  were  probably  men 
who  doubted  tlie  validity  of  the  judicial  duel  in  the 
time  of  Charlemagne;  there  are  probably  men  in  our 
own  time  who  would  trust  it  still.  In  the  second  place, 
the  series  of  events  in  which  the  paradox  of  the  lovers' 
technical  guilt  and  real  innocence  is  the  center  of  the 
poet's  interest  survives,  like  the  other  primitive  traits, 
from  an  earlier  period.  As  we  shall  point  out,  the 
estoire  also  contains  a  series  of  events  which  reflect 
a  social  attitude  peculiar  to  the  latter  part  of  the 
twelfth  century. 

We  shall  not  urge  the  fact  that  the  appeals  for 
a  judicial  combat  on  which  M.  Bedier  lays  stress,  are 
peculiar  to  the  version  of  Beroul'.  The  moral  con- 
ception underlying  them  exists  in  the  estoire,  for  the 


1  Beroul  779  —  827  (when  Tristan  is  taken  and  bound,  his 
guilt  having-  been  proved  by  the  blood  drops  on  the  floor) 
esp.  809  ff.: 

Ja,  se  Tristran  ice  seiist 

Que  escondire  nel  lelist, 

Mex  se  laisast  vif  depecier 

Que  lui  ne  lie  soufrist  lier. 

Mais  en  Deu  tant  fort  se  Hot 

Que  bien  savoit  e  bien  cuidoit, 

S'a  escondist  peiist  venir, 

Nus  n'en  osast  armes  saisir 

Encontre  lui,  lever  ne  prendre. 

Bien  se  quidoit  par  chanp  defendre. 
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lovers,  being  brought  under  tlie  influence  of  tlie  potion 
througli  no  fault  of  their  own,  are  regarded  by  the 
poet  as  innocent.  Their  sin  may  be  proved,  but  an 
ordeal  would  acquit  them. 


B.   COURTLY  ELEMENTS  IN  THE  ESTOIBE. 

1.    INTRODUCTION. 

It  is  not  to  the  most  primitive  traits  in  the  estoire. 
it  is  to  the  least  primitive  ones,  that  we  would  turn 
in  our  endeavor  to  determine  its  date.  Let  us  proceed 
by  this  method. 

The  early  portion  of  the  poem  implies  the  con- 
demnation of  adultery,  whereas  in  tlie  narrative  that 
follows  the  return  from  the  forest  ^  the  fundamental 
conception  is  courtly  and  unmoral  2.  It  implies  the 
cult  of  unlawful  love  characteristic  of  the  latter  half 
of  the  twelfth  century. 

If  we  examine  carefully  the  incidents  of  the  latter 
part  of  the  estoire,  we  find  that  several  of  them  present 
the  favorite  situations  of  the  conventional  courtly 
lyrics  of  that  period.  Others  present  problems  of 
courtly  love  in  the  same  manner.  Others  imply  the 
currency  of  the  notions  of  courtesy  and  the  conceptions 


1  cf.  Bedier  11,265  —  300. 

2  lu  the  story  of  Braiigieirs  fatal  carelessness,  of  Tristan's 
broken  faith  to  Mark,  of  the  lovers'  hopeless  struggle  against 
themselves,  the  long  agony  of  desire,  their  reckless  hazards,  their 
hair  breadth  successes  and  their  shameful  defeats  —  in  these  there 
is  something  of  the  high  seriousness  of  tragedy.  Their  appeal 
is  to  one  age  as  to  another.  Kaherdin's  amours,  on  the  other 
hand,  are  the  creation  of  the  season.  They  are  in  the  tone  of 
hadinage  characteristic  of  the  pastotirelles  and  chansons  de  mal 
viariee.  Produced  under  the  same  influences  are  the  incidents  in 
which  Tristan  is  adjured  dorch  Isalden  willen. 
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of  Arthur  and  his  knights  which  then  first  came  into 
vogue.  Tliese  conventional  situations  appear  in  tlie 
Tristan  story  in  too  developed  a  form  for  us  to  believe 
that  the  narrative  was  composed  before  they  were 
universally  familiar.  Their  relation  to  the  biography 
as  a  whole  is  too  vital  for  us  to  look  upon  them  as 
the  interpolations  of  this  or  that  version.  It  is  im- 
possible to  imagine  that  it  is  to  the  Tristan  poet  we 
owe  their  introduction  into  French  literature.  The 
appearance  of  these  traits  in  the  estoire  can  be  ac- 
counted for  in  only  one  way:  the  series  of  incidents 
from  the  return  from  the  forest  to  the  death  of 
Tristan  must  have  been  composed  under  the  influence 
of  the  courtly  literature  which  came  into  vogue  during 
the  time  of  Eleanor. 


2.   KAHERDIX  AND  CAMILLE:  THE  FASTOUEELLE. 

In  order  to  measure  justly  the  significance  of  the 
traits  which  seem  to  associate  the  estoire  with  the 
movement  of  which  the  lyric  types  of  which  we  have 
spoken  are  a  part,  it  will  be  necessary  to  analj^ze  in 
some  detail  the  incidents  in  which  motifs  familiar  in 
the  lyrics  occur. 

On  his  first  return  to  Cornwall  from  Brittany, 
Tristan  is  accompanied  by  his  wife's  brother  Kaherdin. 
While  Tristan  is  with  Isolt,  his  companion  courts  her 
maid  Camille'. 

It  is  usual  in  the  romances  and  the  chansons  de 
geste  for  the  lady  to  offer  her  maid  to  the  companion 
of  her  lover.  In  the  numerous  examples  we  have  found 
of  this  occurrence,  the  maid  submits  with  all  docility  2. 


»    OX  6255—6805. 
2   cf.  infra,  Ch.  V. 
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In  Tristan.  Camille  resists.  The  passag:e  that  follows 
is  strikingly  similar  to  the  tj'pe  of  courtly  lyric  known 
as  the  iKistourelJe.  These  pastourelles ,  of  wiiich  we 
have  numerous  examples  from  the  latter  part  of  the 
twelfth  and  the  thirteenth  centuries,  relate  the  follow- 
ing incident  i: 

A  knight,  Avandering  musing  through  the  fields 
at  sunrise,  meets  a  pretty  young  shepherdess  weaving 
a  garland  of  flowers.  He  descends  from  his  horse  and, 
without  much  ceremony,  demands  her  favor. 

He  is  usually  successful,  by  dint  of  persuasion  or 
force,  in  gaining  his  desire.  In  some  cases  the  shep- 
herdess pretends  to  yield  to  his  importunities,  but, 
when  he  thinks  he  has  only  to  enjoy  his  success,  she 
escapes  him  by  some  ruse,  and,  slipping  from  his  hands, 
taunts  him  with  his  defeat. 

Kaherdin  addresses  Camille  as  the  gallant  of  the 
pastourelle  addresses  the  shepherdess.  With  a  person 
of  her  station  he  is  confident  of  his  success  and  loses 
no  time  in  coming  to  the  point ^i 

'do  begunde  der  here  Kehenis 
zu  Gymelen  minne  siichen, 
do  enw^olde  sie  es  nicht  ruchen. 
idoch  en  liz  her  des  nit, 
ez  were  ir  leit  adir  lip, 
vaste  he  ir  ane  lach.' 

Camille  is  shocked  at  his  precipitation.  She  re- 
minds him  that  she  is  not  a  peasant  girl  that  he 
should  ask  her  to  yield  to  so  short  a  siege  3: 

*  K.  Bartsch,  Bomances  et  pastourelles  fram^aises ,  Leipzig 
1870,  Bks.  II  and  III.  —  For  studies  of  the  pastourelle  see 
A.  Jeanroy.  Les  origines  de  la  poesie  lyrique  en  France,  Paris  1904, 
p.  1—43;  G.  Paris,  Journal  des  Sava7its  1891—2,  p.  674—88, 
729—42,  155—67,  407—29. 

»    OX  6672—8. 

3    OX  6679-86. 
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'wa  tut  ir  hen  iiwirn  sin? 

ja  set  ir  wol  daz  ich  niclit  bin 

eine  geburinne 

daz  ir  mich  bittet  iimme  minne 

in  so  gar  korzir  zit: 

ich  wene  ir  ein  gebur  sit. 

Avie  niochte  ez  anders  geschin?' 

She  declares  that  if  Kaherdin  had  been  five  years 
in  her  service,  obedient  to  all  her  commands,  he  would 
not  yet  have  received  this  favor  • : 

^hetet  ir  ouch  vunf  jar 
zu  allem  mime  bote  stan, 
dennoch  werez  ungetan 
des  ir  gewugit  wedir  mich'. 

Kaherdin  is  thus  informed  that  Camille  is  no 
pastoure.  She  is  to  be  wooed  as  a  lady  is  to  be 
wooed,  with  patience  and  prayers,  with  subtleties 
and  reserves,  and  won  by  slow  and  painful  steps  that 
are  recognized  stages  of  initiation. 

Camille,  like  the  shepherdess,  escapes  Kaherdin  by 
a  ruse'^  and  in  her  raillery  of  him  the  next  morning, 
there  is  the  light  mischievous  note  characteristic  of 
the  pastourelle^. 

^,wiste  ich  nechtin  daz  ir  so 
togentlichen  kundet  legin, 
ich  hete  uch  nicht  vorzegin 
so  getaner  dinge: 
daz  ir  mich  batet  umme  minne. 


1  ox  6690—94. 

2  Isolt  commands  Camille  to  yield  to  Kaherdin,  but  gives 
her  a  magic  pillow.  The  moment  this  is  put  under  his  head  he 
falls  asleep,  and  does  not  awaken  until  she  withdraws  it  the  next 
morning,  of.  Ch.  II  R;  Ch.  V.  infra. 

^    OX  6794—6805. 
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ich  hete  es  nch  wol  irloubit. 
des  was  vorleide  na  irtoubit" 
Kelienis  da  lif  der  stete. 
swer  sine  oren  ersnete, 
kein  bluttropfe  were  komen  uz. 
he  were  gerne  ze  bus!' 

As  i\\^  xmstourelle  expresses  iti: 

^Et  il  demeure  com  musart. 
Tame  de  lui  soit  la  lionie 
quant  la  bele  li  eschapa.' 


3.   KAHERDIN   AND  GARGEOLAIN:   THE  MAL  MARIEE. 

Kaberdin's  amour  with  Gargeolain,  in  spite  of 
its  tragic  ending,  is  dealt  with  in  the  same  light 
tone  as  the  adventure  with  Camille. 

The  elements  of  the  situation  are  conventional 
in  the  chanson  de  mal  mariee :  the  lady  has  promised, 
before  her  marriage,  to  give  herself  to  her  young 
lover.  The  husband  hears  tliis  promise  and  swears 
to  prevent  its  fulfilment.  He  locks  up  his  wife  and 
keeps  guard  over  her  day  and  night  The  lad}^  laments 
her  fate;  she  holds  an  interview  from  the  parapet  with 
her  lover  below,  and  succeeds,  in  spite  of  her  husband, 
in  fixing  a  rendezvous.  The  poet  reflects  on  tlie  wicked- 
ness and  folly  of  the  husband'^. 

In  Tristan,  Bedenis,  the  husband  of  Gargeolain, 
is  a  noble  lord  distinguished  in  knightly  exercises  and 
especially  devoted  to  liunting-': 

^   Bartsch,  op.  cit,  p.  194,  No.  .68. 

2  cf.  Jeanroy,  op.  cit.  p.  84 — 102,  La  chanson  dramattque; 
d.  Bartsch,  op.  cit.  p.  13,  No.  9;  p.  30,  No.  35;  p.  35,  No.  38;  p. 41, 
No.  41 ;  p.  48,  No.  47;  p.  50,  No.  49 ;  p.  52,  No.  51 :  p.  57,  No.  56  etc. 

3  OX  7872—8;  cf.  chapter  II,  UX. 
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'ein  sclionez  wip  her  liabete, 
die  was  Gariole  genant. 
der  hfite  der  wigant 
so  freislichen  sere, 
daz  her  sin  selbes  ere 
da  mete  hate  gekrenkit.' 

Bedeiiis'  anxiety  is,  however,  not  surprising':  his 
wife,  like  the  lady  of  the  lyric,  had  promised  that 
before  she  would  accept  her  husband  she  would 
grant  Kaherdin  her  love  if  he  would  come  to  her. 
Bedenis  had  overheard  this  and  had  at  once  built 
three  moats  and  three  walls  around  his  castle.  Keep- 
ing these  locked  and  the  keys  always  in  his  own 
hands,  he  saw  to  it  that  no  one  had  access  to  his 
wife.  One  day  when  the  husband  is  hunting,  the  lover 
rides  under  the  battlements  and  gets  speech  with  his 
lady.  They  curse  the  jalous  who  keeps  them  from  each 
other.  Kaherdin  reminds  her  of  what  she  had  promised 
to  grant  him  before  she  would  take  her  husband. 
She  declares  that  she  is  still  ready  to  give  him  her 
favor;  she  has  always  loved  him;  she  would  gladly 
have  granted  him  his  wish  before,  and  she  is  of  the 
same  mind  still,  if  he  can  devise  a  way  to  approach 
her.    In  spite  of  the  difficulties,  Kaherdin  finds  a  way. 

The  ladies  in  the  chansons  de  mat  mariee  are  in 
a  similar  situation.    We  quote  but  one  example  2 : 

'En  un  vergier  lez  une  fontenele, 
dont  clere  est  I'onde  et  blanche  la  gravele, 
siet  fille  a  roi,  sa  main  a  sa  maxele: 
en  sospirant  son  douz  ami  rapele. 

„ae  cuens  G-uis  amis! 

la  vostre  amors  me  tout  solaz  et  ris. 


»    0X7865—8135;  9033—9190. 
-   Bartsch ,  op.  cit.  p.  13,  No.  9. 
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Cuens  Guis  amis,  com  male  destinee! 
mes  pere  m'a  a  uii  viellart  donee, 
qui  en  cest  mes  m'a  mise  et  enserree: 
n'en  puis  eissir  a  soir  n'a  matinee." 

ae  cuens  Guis  amis! 

la  vostre  amors  me  tout  solaz  et  ris. 

Li  mals  mariz  en  oi  la  deplainte, 
entre  el  vergier,  sa  corroie  a  desceinte: 
tant  la  bati  q'ele  en  fu  perse  et  tainte. 
entre  ses  piez  por  pou  ne  I'a  estainte. 

ae  cuens  Guis  amis! 

la  vostre  amors  me  tout  solaz  et  ris.' 

There  is  no  attempt  to  regard  tlie  relation  of 
Kaherdin  and  Gargeolain  from  a  moral  point  of  view. 
The  poet  considers  the  jealous  husband  justl}^  served 
when  his  wife  betrays  liim  and  he  comments  thus  on  at- 
tempting to  constrain  women  to  faithfulness  by  force': 

'mich  wundert,  wes  he  denkit 
der  sines  wibes  hutet, 
wen  Stat  ir  ir  gemute 
nicht  williglichen  dar, 
so  mag  he  nimmer  sie  bewarn 
mit  alien  sinen  sinnen. 
wen,  wil  sie  einen  minnen, 
sie  tut  ez  ane  sinen  dang, 
es  were  korz  adir  lang.' 

The  poet's  criticism  in  the  chanson  de  mal  marice 
si  invariably  the  same  2 : 

'dame  qui  a  mal  mari 

s'el  fet  ami 

n'en  fet  pas  a  blasmer.' 

1   OX  7878—87. 

-   Bartsch  p.  51,  No.  49;  p.  81,  No.  64. 
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The  lady's  attitude  is  unambiguous  i: 

'li  jalous 
envious 
de  cor  rous 
morra, 
et  li  dous 
savourous 
amourous 
m'avra. ' 

The  situation  not  infrequently  becomes  part  of 
the  courtly  narrative  poems  from  the  middle  of  the 
twelfth  century.  In  Marie  de  France's  Guigemar,  for 
example,  there  is  a  lady  similar  to  Gargeolain^: 

'Li  sire,  ki  la  mainteneit 
mult  fu  vielz  huem  et  femme  aveit, 
une  dame  de  halt  parage, 
tranche,  curteise,  bele  e  sage. 
Gelus  esteit  a  desmesure.' 

The  thirteenth  century  Provencal  romance  FJa- 
menca  sustains  throughout  more  than  eight  thousand 
lines  the  mood  of  moral  insouciance  which  we  find 
in  the  lyric.  Here  the  husband,  like  Bedenis,  is 
represented  as  a  handsome  and  amiable  young  knight, 
who  after  his  marriage  becomes  the  most  intolerable 
jalous.  He  immures  his  wife  in  the  castle,  allows 
no  one  to  go  out  or  to  come  in,  and  carries  the  keys 
himself.  Like  Gargeolain,  his  wife  betrays  him  with- 
out compunction  3. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  deny  that  in  these  ad- 
ventures  of  Kaherdin,   the  Tristan   poet   may   have 

^    Bartsch  p.  52,  No.  51. 

2  Bie  Lais  der  Marie  de  Frattee,  ed.  Iv.  Warlike,  HaUe 
1900,  No.  1,  Guigemar,  11.209—17. 

^   P.  Meyer,  Le  Boman  de  Flamenca  '■',  Paris  1901. 
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appropriated  his  theme  from  popular  poetr3\  If  we 
affirm  that  he  did  not,  however,  we  are  forced  to 
suppose  that  he  introduced  for  the  first  time  into  the 
range  of  courtly  literature,  the  themes  of  the  pastourelle 
and  the  mal  mariee.  It  is  easier  to  suppose  that  the 
incidents  in  Tristan,  with  their  conventional  features 
and  moral  irresponsibility,  are  part  of  the  same  literary 
movement  as  the  pastourelles  and  chansons  de  mal 
mariee  of  the  latter  part  of  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth 
centuries.  We  are  personally  inclined  to  interpret 
them  as  due  to  the  influence  of  an  already  developed 
courtly  lyric. 


4.    ISOLT'S  REPE^TANCE: 
THE  CHANSON  A  PEESONNAGES. 

There  is  a  third  incident  in  the  estoire  that  cor- 
responds to  a  conventional  type  of  thirteenth  cen- 
tury lyric. 

It  is  the  account  of  Isolt's  repentance  for  her 
cruelty  to  Tristan.  Breri  has  told  her  that  Tristan 
failed  to  turn  his  horse,  although  adjured  in  her  name 
to  do  so.  Tristan's  denial  of  the  charge  has  fallen  on 
deaf  ears.  Isolt  persists  in  believing  the  accusation. 
Her  lover  makes  a  desperate  effort  to  regain  her  favor, 
seeking  to  approach  her  disguised  as  a  leper,  but  she 
orders  him  driven  away  with  blows,  and  laughs  at  his 
humiliation.  Some  months  afterward  she  is  stricken 
with  remorse  for  this  sin  against  her  lover.  As  a 
penance  she  puts  on  a  hair  shirt  and  wears  it  next 
her  skin  night  and  day.  She  vows  that  she  will  not 
put  it  off  until  Tristan  comes  to  her^: 

'    OX  7181—4. 
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'ich  enkunne  nicht  genesin, 

he  wil  mir  denne  gnedig  wesin; 

ich  bin  siclierliclien  tod, 

he  en  lielfe  mir  schire  iiz  der  nod.' 

She  sends  a  messenger  to  Tristan,  imploring  him 
to  forgive  her  and  come  to  heri. 

^daz  wil  sie  nu  immermere 

buzen,  swie  du  gebutest: 

daz  meiste  teil  der  lute 

brichet  unde  buzzet  edit, 

wen  gnade  ist  bezzir  denne  recht. 

sie  siichit  dine  genade, 

ire  triiwe  saltu  entphahen 

swaz  sie  dir  liat  zu  leide  getan, 

des  wil  sie  dir  zu  btizze  stan 

nach  gnadin  und  nach  rechte, 

sie  enmag  dir  nicht  vechtin, 

sie  enwil  sin  nicht  geruchen: 

sie  wil  genade  suchen, 

wen  daz  recht  ist  ir  zu  swar. 

ab  sie  dir  daz  entbiten  tar, 

sie  entbiitet  dir  iren  dinist 

und  allez  daz  dir  lip  ist, 

daz  sie  daz  alles  gerne  tu 

und  entbutit  dir  dar  zu, 

daz  sie  dir  zu  erin 

treget  ein  hemede  herin 

allir  nehist  irem  libe. 

wiltu  sie  nu  lenger  miden, 

so  wert  ir  nimmir  leides  buz. 

here,  ich  suche  dinen  fuz 

daz  du  schire  kumest  dar  si  si: 

so  wirt  sie  allir  sorgin  vri/ 


^   OX  7252—79. 

Schu^ljperlo,  Tristan. 
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In  the  chanson  a  personnages  the  lad}^  has  dis- 
couraged the  lover  \)j  her  severit}^  and  he  has  at  last 
left  her  to  seek  a  new  love  ^.  She  loves  him  now, 
and  in  her  turn  learns  the  anguish  of  unrequited 
affection.  She  implores  him  to  forgive  the  wrong  she 
has  done  him.  She  repents  her  crueltj^  She  is  djing 
for  love  of  him.  She  reminds  him  that  the  path  to 
heaven  is  the  forgiveness  of  injuries.  She  encourages 
herself  by  the  reflection  that  a  drop  of  water  will 
finall}'  wear  away  a  stone. 

The  characteristic  note  is  given  in  this  refrain: 

'Qu'en  dirai? 

Forssenee 
fui,  plus  que  desvee 
quant  le  refusal. 

G'en  ferai 
droit  a  son  plesir 
s'il  m'en  daigne  oir. 

Changon,  va  sanz  delaier 
a  celui  qui  tant  m'agree: 
por  Deu  li  pri  et  requier 
viengne  a  moi  sanz  demoree: 
en  sa  merci  me  metrai, 
tost  avrai 
pes  trovee 
se  il  li  agree, 
que  je  trop  mal  trai. 

g'en  ferai 
[droit  a  son  plesir, 
s'il  m'en  daigne  o'ir.]' 

The  man  covers  her  with  reproaches  and  recom- 


Jeauroy  p.  97—9;  citation,  op.  cit.,  499  —  501. 
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mends  her  to  seek  another  lover.    In  one  version  he 
is  finall}^  touclied  by  her  tenacity. 

We  have  a  narrative  fragment  representing-  a 
similar  theme  in  the  biography  of  the  troubadour 
Guillem  de  Balaun'. 

Here  it  is  the  lover  who,  for  a  whim,  is  angry 
with  his  lady.  She  humiliates  herself  before  him, 
coming  to  his  inn  to  seek  his  pardon,  and  is  driven 
awa}^,  as  Tristan  is  driven  away  by  Isolt,  with  blows. 
Later  the  knight  repents  of  his  cruelty  and  begs 
her  forgiveness  through  an  intermediar}^  He  declares 
himself  willing  to  perform  any  penance  to  prove  his 
sincerity.  Where  Isolt  puts  on  a  hair  shirt,  this  penitent 
cuts  off  his  finger  nail.  The  two  lovers  are  at  last  re- 
conciled and  love  each  other  thereafter  the  more.  It  is 
possible  that  this,  like  many  passages  in  the  troubadour 
biographies,  is  founded  on  lost  l3Tics  of  the  poet  in 
question. 

The  courtly  poets  of  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth 
centuries  seem  to  have  been  interested  in  the  question  of 
how  far  the  lover  should  suffer  humiliation  for  love's 
sake.  In  Crestien's  Charrette-,  Guinevere  withdraws 
her  favor  from  Lancelot  because  she  has  heard  that 
he  hesitated  an  instant  to  mount  the  ignominous  cart 
which  offered  him  a  possible  means  to  serve  her. 
Lancelot  does  not  know  how  he  has  offended,  but  he 
accepts  his  punishment  with  entire  submission.  It  is 
enough  for  him  that  it  is  his  lady  who  lays  it  upon 
him.  She  continues  to  put  his  unquestioning  devotion 
to  the  test.  According  to  her  command  he  is  by  turns 
ignominiously  cowardly  and  surpassingly  courageous. 


^   Raynouard,  Choix  des  poesies  origindles  des  Troubadours, 
Paris  1820,  V,180ff. 

2    ed.  Foerster,  Der  Karrenrttter  (Halle  1899),  3955  ff. 

9* 
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She  rewards  liim  when  she  has  at  last  tested  him  to  her 
satisfaction.  At  no  point  do  we  find  either  the  lover 
or  the  poet  permitting  himself  to  question  or  criticize 
her  conduct. 

In  the  estoire,  as  we  have  seen.  Tristan  is  re- 
presented as  less  submissive.  Isolt's  cruelty  is  not 
accepted  bj-  him  without  question.  When  she  seeks 
his  forgiveness,  confessing  her  wrong  and  imploring 
mercy  in  all  humility,  he  sternly  refuses  her.  It  is 
only  after  long  supplication  that  he  is  moved'. 

In  several  late  romances  we  find  the  poet  thus  tak- 
ing revenge  for  his  sex-.  In  one,  the  Chevalier  an  Perro- 
quef,  the  hero  has  submitted  to  his  lady's  command  to 
bear  himself  with  cowardice  at  the  tourney,  but  when 
she  summons  him  that  night  to  reward  him,  he  covers 
her  wath  insults  and  reproaches.  He  even  goes  so  far 
as  to  beat  her  and  drag  her  by  the  hair. 


5.   FOR  ISOLT'S  SAKE. 

Not  without  significance  for  the  date  of  the  estoire 
are  the  numerous  instances  in  the  latter  part  of  the 
romance  in  which  the  poet  uses  the  phrases  dorch 
Isalden  ivillen  and  dorch  Tristrandes  willen. 

Gawain  adjures  Tristan  for  IsoJfs  saJce  to  con- 
fess if  it  was  he  who  overthrew  DelaJcors  scheraUer 
(chevalier  de  la  cour?).  Tristan  acknowledges  the 
exploit.  He  declares  that  if  he  were  to  die  for 
it,  he  would  never  refuse  a  request  made  in 
these  terms -^ 


»    cf.  Bedier  II,  270  ff.  and  bibliography. 
2   Hifit  Lin.  XXX,  107. 
■'    OX  5123—9. 
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'geselle,  icli  liabez  ja  getan: 
swes  man  micli  vragin  i  began 
dorch  willen  miner  vrauwin, 
daz  laze  icli  offinberlich  scliauwin. 
icli  liele  des  dorch  keine  not 
solde  ich  dar  umme  ligen  tot.' 

Gawain  responds  that  it  is  an  honor  to  her  that 
he  has  done  this  for  her  sakei. 

'gnade  miize  sie  des  han, 
mine  vrauwe  die  koninginne, 
daz  du  dorch  ire  minne 
mir  dese  ding  hast  vorjen.' 

Tristan  boasts  to  Kaherdin  that  for  Ms  sake,  Isolt 
the  Queen  shows  more  favor  to  ]iis  dog  than  Isolt  of 
Brittany  shows  to  him-. 

^ja  belt  eine  vrauwe  baz 

ein  hundelin  dorch  minen  willen 

obir  lut  und  stille 

den  mich  uwir  swestir  hat  getan.' 

Kaherdin  sees  the  dog  borne  in  state  in  the  queen's 
train.    Tristan  explains  that  it  is  for  his  sake  3. 

'den  viiret  die  koningin 
alsus  dorch  minen  willin.' 

When  Isolt  gives  her  maid  to  Kaherdin  the  night 
that  he  comes  with  Tristan  to  the  Blanche  Lande,  she 
says  that  it  is  for  Tristan's  sake  4. 

'ich  wil  iich  zu  nacht  lien 
eine  behegeliche  amien 
dorch  Tristrandes  willen.' 

1  OX  5130—4. 

«  OX  6244—8. 

3  OX  6506—8. 

*  OX  6711—4. 
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AVlien  Breri  sees  the  squires  in  tlie  distance  lie 
calls  to  tliem,  thinking  one  of  them  is  Tristan,  to 
turn  for  the  sake  of  Isolt'. 

'Do  bat  her  in  umme  kerin 
dorcli  der  koninginne  ere, 
ab  sie  im  were  lip.' 

Isolt  is  very  angry  when  slie  hears  that  Tristan 
has  failed  to  comply  with  a  request  made  in  these 
terms  - : 

'„zu  lest  manete  icli  in  do 

daz  he  dorcli  uch  wolde  keren." 


do  mogete  die  vrauwe  [gar]  sere 
daz  he  niclit  wolde  wedir  kerin 
dorcli  iren  willen^. 

enbot  sie  dem  lielde  san, 
her  hete  gar  obele  getan 
daz  he  niclit  umme  karte 
do  Pleherin  rif  so  harte. 
und  in  dorch  mich  keren  bat '.' 

Tristan  protests  his  innocence  and  reiterates  his 
principle^: 

'swer  mich  des  dorch  sie  bete, 
und  ab  her  tusent  ritter  hete, 
ich  kerte  im  undir  die  ougen.' 

When  Perenis  returns  to  tell  him  that  Isolt  is 
still  convinced  of  his  guilt,  he  repeats  that  he  never 


OX  6841—4. 
OX  68G2  — 4. 
OX  6885—8. 
OX  6889—94. 
OX  6903  —  6. 
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has  refused  and  never  will  refuse  a  request  made  in 
her  name^. 

^des  si  sie  sicher  und  gewis, 
daz  ich  des  ni  nicht  geliz, 
swes  man  micli  bat  adir  liiz 
dorch  miner  vrauwin  willen  tun. 
ez  were  ouch  nu  ze  vru, 
ab  ich  des  nu  nicht  entete, 
swes  man  mich  dorch  sie  bete.' 

When  Isolt  repents  her  cruelty,  she  puts  on  a 
hair  shirt  next  her  skin  as  penance  for  his  sake'^. 

'daz  tun  ich  dorch  den  willen  sin'. 

Her  messenger  conjures  Tristan  to  return  to  her 
for  her  sake  3. 

'here,  dii  salt  dar  komen 
dorch  miner  vrauwin  libe 


und  dorch  die  groze  arebeit 
die  min  vrauwe  nach  dir  hat' 

Tristan  has  been  insensible  to  every  other  plea, 
he  cannot  resist  this.  He  bids  the  messenger  tell  his 
lady  for  his  sake  to  take  off  the  hair  shirts 

'und  sage  der  werdin  vrauwen  din 
daz  sie  dorch  den  willen  min 
daz  herin  hemede  uz  tu.' 

When  Tristan,  returning  to  Cornwall  in  his  pilgrim 
disguise,  is  recognized  by  a  friend,  and  begged  to  take 


'  OZ  6950— 7. 

■'  OX  7170. 

3  OX  7292—8. 

*  OX  7363—6. 
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part  in  the  court  games,  he  refuses.  His  friend  knows 
a  way,  however,  to  gain  his  consent.  He  asks  him  to 
do  it  for  the  queen's  sake^ 

'ich  wil  dich  es  betin  also  ho 
daz  du  ez  ane  zwivel  tun  must: 
ich  bete  dich  daz  du  es  tust 
dorch  der  koninginne  willen.' 

AVhen  Tristan  sends  the  messenger  to  beg  Isolt 
to  come  to  Brittany  to  heal  him,  he  tells  him  to 
remind  her  of  all  Tristan  has  done  for  her  sake.  At 
siglit  of  tlie  ring  wliich  he  sends  as  a  token,  Isolt  for 
Tristan's  sake  leaves  all  to  follow  his  messenger-. 

'sie  liz  dorch  den  willen  sin 

ir  koningliche  ere 

und  entraclitete  ir  nicht  mereV 

The  poet  takes  for  granted  among  his  audience 
a  complete  familiarity  with  the  notion  that  the  appeal 
in  the  name  of  his  lady  is  all  powerful  to  influence 
tlie  lover  4.  This  idea  has  an  important  influence  on 
the  narrative.  The  presence  of  it  in  the  estoire  is 
attested  not  only  by  the  German  poem,  but  by  Thomas 
and  the  FolieK 


6.    THE  ARTHUEIAN  KNIGHTS. 

The  treatment  of  Artliur  and  his  kniglits^  in  the 
estoire  implies   an   audience  already  acquainted  with 


'    OX  7788  —  91. 

^   OX  9265  —  84. 

^    OX  9338  —  41.    Cf.  also  8830—2,  8835,  8910—2. 

♦    cf.  Bedier  I,  342. 

'"  Bedier  II,  276  —  80;  Scboepperle,  Kom.  XL,  86  —  8.  Siir 
un  vers  de  la  Folic  Tristan  de  Berne  {Je  ai  sailli  et  lanciez 
jons,  I.  184). 

«    OX  5016-5462. 
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Ka}^  and  Gawain  in  tlie  steTeot3^ped  roles  in  wliidi  we 
find  them  in  Frencli  Arthurian  romance.  Gawain  is  the 
mirror  of  conrtes}^,  the  faithful  friend,  the  most  dis- 
tinguished of  Arthur's  knights.  His  prowess  is  familiar 
to  the  hearers,  and  his  affection  is  the  highest  tribute 
that  can  be  given  a  hero.  The  humorous  treatment 
of  Kay  is  a  similar  indication  that  this  figure  also 
had  become  conventional. 

It  is  hardly  possible  that  in  an  episode  of  such 
secondary  importance,  so  loosely  related  to  the  main 
story,  the  Tristan  poet  should  have  created  two  of 
the  most  striking  figures  in  Arthurian  romance.  We 
must  suppose  these  figures  already  familiar  to  the 
audience  through  Geoffrey  of  Monmouth's  Historia  and 
French  romances  inspired  by  it^. 


7.   NARRATIVE  ELEMENTS  RATIONALIZED 
AND  ELABORATED. 

There  are  several  incidents  in  the  estoire  which 
appear  to  be  based  on  much  older  tradition,  but  which 
have  been  subjected  to  careful  revision  in  those  traits 
in  which  the  procedure  of  the  hero  seemed  rash  to  a 
more  cautious  age.  Other  modifications  betray  the 
hand  of  the  courtly  redactor. 

It  seems  clear  that  there  is  some  relation  between 
certain  passages  of  the  estoire  which  we  shall  discuss, 
and  the  lays  of  Lanval  and  Cliievrefoil.  The  estoire 
presents  a  more  complex  treatment  of  the  incidents 
found  in  Marie's  lays.  This  does  not  imply  that  it  is 
necessarily  posterior  to  them  in  date  2. 


1  cf.  Golther,  op.  cit  1907,  p.  73. 

2  Marie's  lays  are  dedicated  to  Heury  II,  which  would  afford 
a  date  between  1154  and  1189.  Their  author  has  been  identified 
with  Mary,   natural   daughter  of  Geoffrey  Plantagenet,   count  of 
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a)  Chievrefoil  K 

In  the  account  of  the  voyage  of  Tristan  and 
Kaherdin  to  Cornwall,  after  the  secret  of  Tristan's 
marriage  is  revealed,  we  find  in  the  estoire  a  combin- 
ation of  tAVO  incidents.  The  one  is  the  story  of  a 
tryst  which  the  lover  secures  with  his  mistress  almost 
under  the  eyes  of  her  husband  and  lier  train.  Tlie 
other  is  the  justification  of  Tristan's  boast  that  Isolt 
show^s  more  affection  to  his  dog  than  his  wife,  who  is 
less  fair,  shows  to  him  himself  -. 

The  first  incident  is  recounted  in  Marie  de  France's 
lay  of  CJiiecrefoil^: 

The  exiled  Tristan,  longing  for  Isolt,  returns 
secretly  to  Cornwall.  He  conceals  himself  for  days  in 
the  w^ood,  coming  out  only  at  niglit,  in  the  hope  of 
getting  news  of  the  queen.  He  learns  that  the  king  is 
to  hold  a  feast  at  Tintagel,  and  betakes  himself  to  the 
forest  road  along  which  the  train  must  pass.  He  peels 
a  branch  of  hazel  and  cuts  it  square,  writing  on  it 
his  name  and  this  message:  he  has  been  waiting  for 
a  long  time  and  planning  how  he  may  see  her,  for 
he  can  live  no  longer  without  her.  With  them  it 
is  as  when  the  honeysuckle  has  wound  itself  around 
the  hazel:  both  can  live  as  long  as  they  are  together, 
but  both  must  die  if  they  are  parted.  He  places  the 
hazel-branch  on  the  path  and  retires. into  the  forest. 


Anjon,  father  of  Heiir}'  11.  Geoffrey  died  in  11  1.  Marj'  is  men- 
tioned as  Abbess  of  Shaftesbury  in  1151  and  in  1215  (J.  C.  Fox, 
English  Historical  Review  XXV,  1910,  p.  303—6).  Warnke  places 
the  date  of  Marie's  lays  as  1165.  Die  Lais  der  Marie  de  France, 
op.  cit,  1900,  XXXV ;  cf .  Warnke,  Intr.  to  Fables. 

»    The  study  on  Chievrefoil  is  reprinted  with  slight  changes 
from  Eomania  XXXVIII,  196  —  218. 

2  cf.  Chapter  II,  R. 

3  Karl  Warnke,    Die   Lais  der  Marie   de  France,    Halle 
1900,  No.  XI,  p.  181. 
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As  the  queen  comes  riding  by,  she  perceives  and  re- 
cognizes tlie  message.  Site  commands  her  train  to  halt, 
and  withdraws  alone  with  Brangien  into  the  forest, 
to  meet  her  lover. 

In  the  estoire,  as  we  have  said,  this  incident  is 
combined  with  another  i; 

Tristan  has  excused  himself  to  Kaherdin  for  his 
neglect  of  his  wife  by  declaring  that  she  has 
shown  less  love  for  him  than  another  fairer  Isolt 
gladly  shows,  for  his  sake,  to  his  dog.  To  test  this 
assertion  the  two  set  out  for  Cornwall.  They  are 
received  secret!}^  by  Dynas,  whom  Tristan  sends  to 
Isolt  to  inform  her  of  his  straits  and  to  ask  her  to 
save  him  in  the  following  manner:  let  her  arrange 
the  most  magnificent  train  possible  and  set  out  for 
Blanche  Lande.  On  the  road  thither  there  is  a  thorn 
bush  near  a  hunting  booth.  In  this  Tristan  will  be 
hidden,  and  will  shoot  a  twig  into  her  horse's  mane. 
She  is  to  stop  at  this  sign,  and  caress  the  dog  with 
so  much  fervor  that  Kaherdin  will  be  compelled  to  ac- 
knowledge his  boast  justified.  Dynas  goes  to  Tintagel, 
and  succeeds  in  drawing  the  queen's  attention  to 
Tristan's  ring.  Isolt  recognizes  the  sign  and  contrives 
a  private  interview  with  him.  On  hearing  Tristan's 
message  the  queen  immediately  arranges  a  hunting 
party  in  accordance  with  his  directions.  When  she 
sees  the  twig  she  commands  her  train  to  halt.  After 
caressing  the  dog,  she  approaches  the  bush,  and 
pretends  to  address  the  birds,  bidding  them  bear  her 
company  that  night  at  Blanche  Lande.  Galiag 
is  sent  to  the  king  to  say  that  the  queen  is  ill  and 
can  proceed  no  farther.  The  lover  is  received  in  the 
queen's  tent. 


»    OX  6255—6662. 
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*  To  understand  the  relation  of  these  two  versions 
to  each  other  it  will  be  useful  to  examine  the  other 
versions  of  the  incident  in  the  twelfth  century.  From  a 
comparison  of  them  it  will  be  possible  to  trace  the 
general  line  of  development. 

In  Heinrich  von  Freiburg's  Tristan^  the  episode 
is  the  same  as  in  Eilhart,  except  that  here  the  final  touch 
to  Tristan's  plan  is  given  by  the  queen.  It  is  she  who 
sends  word  to  Tristan  to  throw  a  twig  on  her  patli  from 
his  place  in  the  thornbush.  She  will  send  Tantrisel 
to  pick  it  up.  It  is  prearranged  for  the  king  to  precede 
Isolt.  It  is  Andret  who  is  sent  to  notify  the  king  that 
she  must  stop  where  she  is  for  the  night.  The  mes- 
senger is  to  remain  w^ith  the  king  if  darkness  overtakes 
him  on  the  way.  The  precautions  for  Tristan's  ad- 
mission to  Isolt's  tent  are  elaborated. 

In  the  English  Sir  Tristrem-  the  episode  appears 
in  a  very  confused  form: 

Tristan  brings  Kaherdin  to  Cornwall  in  order 
that  he  may  see  Brangien  and  the  Isolt  whom  Tristan 
has  declared  fairer  than  his  wife.  He  has  already 
shown  him  their  statues  in  tlie  hall  of  images.  Isolt 
has  received  no  word  of  his  coming.  She  has  just 
heard  of  his  marriage,  and  has  angrily  saddled  her 
horse  and  gone  for  a  ride,  attended  by  several  of 
lier  maids.  Tristan  and  Kaherdin,  under  a  fig-tree 
along  her  path,  see  her  and  Brangien  approacliing 
with  their  two  dogs.  Isolt  stops.  Tristan  sends 
Kaherdin  forward  to  show  her  the  ring.  The  queen 
recognizes  it,  pretends  sudden  illness,  and  stays  two 


^  Edited  by  Reiuhold  Bechstein,  Heinrich' s  von  Freiburg 
Tristan,  Leipzig  1877,  p.  170,  ch.  VIIL 

2  Edited  by  Kolbing,  Die  nordische  und  die  englische 
Version  der  Trisfansage,  Heilbronn  1878.  1882,  II,  stanza 
CCLXXXff. 
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nights  there.  Gorvenal  guards  the  privacy  of  the 
lovers.    There  is  no  mention  of  Mark. 

In  the  Tristramssaya^  the  motive  of  Tristan's 
return  to  CornAvall  is  the  same  as  in  Sir  Tristrem. 
Here  also  both  the  twig  and  the  previous  message 
have  disappeared. 

Tristan  and  Kaherdin  learn  that  the  queen's  train  is 
to  spend  the  night  in  a  certain  place,  and  conceal  them- 
selves, apparently  in  disguise,  along  the  route.  Both  step 
forward  and  greet  the  queen  and  Brangien.  Fearing 
recognition  by  the  others,  the  lovers  confine  themselves 
to  a  few  words.  'Eide  off  now,  stranger  knight',  says 
the  queen,  *  detain  us  no  longer'.  The  train  proceeds 
to  the  place  that  has  been  appointed  for  the  night. 
There  is  no  pretense  of  illness,  but  the  queen  passes 
the  night  alone  with  her  maids  until  her  lover  appears. 

The  version  of  Ulrich  von  Tiirheim^  is  similar 
to  that  of  Heinrich  von  Freiberg  and  Eilhart  von 
Oberge,  except  that  no  provision  is  made  for  a  signal. 

When  the  party  reaches  the  thornbush,  the  queen, 
after  dismounting  and  caressing  the  dog,  makes  a  sign 
for  Tristan  to  approach.  Tristan  retires  again  at  a 
warning  from  Brangien,  after  receiving  from  the  queen 
careful  directions  as  to  where  to  find  her  tent.  Andret 
appears  with  a  message  from  the  king,  saying  that  he 
has  taken  another  route.  Isolt  complains  bitterly,  and 
declares  she  is  too  ill  to  proceed  farther.  Andret, 
returning  to  the  king,  adds  the  insinuation  that  her 
illness  is  only  an  excuse.  The  king's  suspicions  are 
lulled  by  Brangien  and  Paranis,  and  the  lovers  pass 
the  night  together  undisturbed. 


1  Kolbing,  op.cit,  I,  Cap.  LXXXVII,  p.  100;  cf.  Kolbing's 
translation,  oj).  cit,  p.  194,  1. 1  ff. 

2  Ulrich  von  Tiirheim's  continuation ,  p.  497  ff.  of  Tristan 
und  Isolt  von  Gottfried  von  Strassbiirg,  ed.  H.  F.  Massmann. 
Leipzig  1843,  1.  1022  ff. 
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.  The  French  Prose  Romance  ^  preserves  onl}^  the 
point  of  departure  for  this  adventure. 

A  comparison  of  the  texts  in  which  the  episode 
appears  leads  us  to  the  following  classification: 

A.  A  form  in  which  the  request  for  the  meeting 
is  carved  on  a  piece  of  bark,  the  bark  placed 
on  Isolt's  path,  and  her  finding  it  left  to  chance : 
Chievrefoil. 

B.  A  form  which  speaks  of  a  previous  communi- 
cation that  puts  Isolt  in  possession  of  all  the 
facts  entrusted  in  A  to  the  bit  of  bark  and  to  the 
situation,  and  notif}'  her  that  she  is  to  expect 
a  piece  of  bark  (or  twig)  at  a  certain  place  and 
at  a  certain  time,  as  a  signal  that  her  lover  is 
awaiting  her:  Eilhart  von  Oberge;  Heinrich 
von  Freiberg. 

C.  A  form  in  which,  in  the  same  situation,  the  bit 
of  bark  (or  twig)  is  lacking  or  replaced  by  a 
conventional  signal:  Sir  Tristrem;  the  Saga; 
Ulrich  von  Tiirheim. 

It  has  already  been  shown-  that  the  form  C  is 
posterior  to  form  B.  It  is  improbable  that  the  form  B 
is  earlier  than  A,  because  in  that  case  w^e  could  not 
account  for  the  disappearance,  in  group  A,  of  the 
communication  by  messenger  and  ring,  on  which  the 
whole  episode  depends  in  JJ,  and  which  a  twelfth 
century  French  poet  would  have  no  motive  in  aban- 
doning. But  on  the  supposition  that  A  is  the  original 
form,  it  is  easy  to  account  for  the  introduction,  in  7>, 
of  the  previous  communication,  as  the  addition  of  a 
twelfth  century  French  Avriter  to  whom  the  device 


1   Loseth,  Le  roman  en  prose  de  Tristan,  Paris  1891,  p.  46, 
p.  60  §  75  a;  Bedier,  op.  cit.  II,  269,  371. 
''   Bedier  II,  274—6. 
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employed  in  A  was  unfamiliar  and  seemed  precarious. 
Moreover,  a  previous  communication  notifying  Isolt  to 
be  on  the  lookout  for  a  piece  of  bark  at  a  special  spot 
at  a  specified  time  makes  the  piece  of  bark  and  its 
carving  entirely  superfluous,  although  the  scene  and 
circumstances  of  the  action  as  well  as  the  prologue 
and  epilogue  of  Chievrefoil,  point  unmistakably  to 
the  fact  that  it  constitutes  the  main  factor  of  the 
episode. 

Let  us  therefore  consider  further  the  possibility 

that  A  offers  the  original  form  of  the  episode:  The 

manuscript  S  of  Chievrefoil  gives  the  following  read- 
ins:  at  line  61: 


'o 


'Ceo  fu  la  sume  de  I'escrit 

Qui  fu  el  baston  que  je  (=  j'ai)  dit 

Que  lunges  ot  ilec  este  . . .' 

At  line  109: 

'Pur  la  joie  qu'il  ot  eiie 
De  s'amie  qu'il  ot  veiie 
Par  le  hastun  qu'il  ot  escrit 
Si  cum  la  reine  I'ot  dit 
Pur  les  paroles  remembrer 
Tristram  ki  bien  saveit  harper 
En  aveit  fet  un  nuvel  lai.' 

The  Norse  translation  ^  is  equally  uncompromising 
in  defining  the  role  of  the  'bastun': 

'  Nu  war  ristid  a  stavenom  at  Tristram  hafde 
thar  lengi  bedir',  etc. 


1   Edited  by  Keyser  und  Unger,  Strengleikar  ecta  Liodahok, 
Christiaua  1850,  p.  66—67. 
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Manuscript  H^  seems  to  make  a  timid  attempt 
to  reduce  the  role  of  the  Avriting  on  the  'bastun'.  At 
line  61: 

'Ceo  fu  la  sume  de  I'escrit 

Qu'il  li  aveit  mande  e  dit 

Que  lunges  ot  ilec  este.' 

At  line  109: 

'Pur  la  joie  qu'il  ot  eiie 
De  s'amie  qu'il  ot  velle 
E  imr  ceo  kil  aveit  escrit 
Si  cum  la  reine  Tot  dit 
Pur  les  paroles  remembrer 
Tristan  ki  bien  saveit  harper 
En  aveit  fet  un  nuvel  lai.' 

The  reading  of  S  is  preferable,  it  seems  to  us,  in 
both  cases,  because  it  is  the  only  reading  that  brings 


1  Warnke  edits  MS.  H,  but  adopts  the  reading  of  S  in 
various  cases,  in  Chievrefoil.  Among  them  is  line  109.  He  ac- 
counts for  his  departure  from  H  here  as  '  durch  den  Sinn  er- 
fordert '.  i\L  Foulet  points  out  {Zeitschr.  f.  rom.  Philol  XXXII,  280) : 
'  II  lui  a  echappe  que  le  vers  109  est  dans  un  etroit  rapport  avec 
le  vers  62  et  qu'il  faut  se  tenir,  dans  I'un  comme  dans  I'autre 
cas,  a  la  legon  de  II  ou  a  la  lecon  de  5.'  Cohu  {Zeitschr.  f.  frz. 
Spr.  u.  Lit,  XXIV=*,  p.  15)  objects  to  S  at  line  109  on  the  insuffi- 
cient ground  that  'bastun'  appears  here  as  the  direct  object  of 
'escrire'.  M.  Foulet  (ojj.  cit,  p.  280,  n.  1)  cites  the  discussion  of 
Cohn  to  support  his  rejection  of  S,  but  rejects  Cohn's  reading 
of  if,  which  indeed,  with  its  construction  of  'la  reine'  as  dative, 
is  objectionable  syntactically,  and  gives  the  very  unsatisfactory: 
'um  das,  was  er  geschrieben  hatte,  in  der  Weise,  vde  er  es  der 
Konigin  gesagt  hatte,  d.  h.  wortgetreu,  um  die  Worte  dem 
Gedachtnis  zu  iiberliefern '.  Foulet's  interpretation  of  H  is 
more  satisfactory:  'Pour  conserver  le  souvenir  de  la  joie  qu'il 
avait  eue  a  revoir  la  reine  et  des  paroles  quil  lui  avait  envoyees, 
Tristan,  sur  la  demande  de  la  reine  (si  cum  la  reine  I'ot  dit),  fit 
un  lai  nouvel '.  It  seems  to  me  that  H  alters  at  62  and  109  from 
the  rationalistic  considerations  that  influence  Foulet,  op.  cit.  279 ff. 
Syntactically  there  is  not  sufficient  reason  for  rejecting  either 
reading. 
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the  title,  prologue,  and  epilogue  i  into  relation  with 
the  episode:  I  will  tell  j^ou  how,  about  whom,  and  of 
what,  the  lay  of  the  hone3^suckle  was  made:  Once 
Tristan,  in  order  to  secure  a  meeting  with  Isolt,  carved 
on  a  hazel  rod  a  pretty  simile  about  their  love  and 
the  hazel  and  the  honeysuckle,  and  put  it  on  her  path. 
She  found  it  and  recognized  its  purpose,  and  they  had 
a  happy  meeting.  In  order  to  remember  the  pretty 
verse  that  he  had  thus  carved  and  that  had  brought 
about  their  tryst,  he  made  a  lay,  at  her  request, 
and  this  is  the  lay  that  is  called  by  the  French 
Chievrefoil  'K 

In  the  voyage  of  Tristan  and  Kaherdin  to  Corn- 
wall in  the  estoire,  the  Chievrefoil  incident  remains 
intact:  Tristan,  hidden  in  the  forest  along  the  path 
which  he  knows  the  queen  is  to  traverse,  attracts  her 


^  It  appears  from  the  opening-  of  the  lay,  that  Marie  is. 
providing,  or  pretending  to  provide,  a  setting  for  a  lyric  lay 
called  Cliievrefoil.  The  same  implication  is  found  in  other  lays, 
e.  g.  Strandarlioct,  ed.  Keyser  and  Unger,  Strengleikar,  Christiana 
1850.  The  contents  of  this  lay  are  implied  by  the  epilogue  (1. 109  ff.) 
to  be  the  message  which  Tristan  wj-ote  on  the  bark:  Tristan 
made  a  new  lay,  called  The  Honeysuckle,  for  joy  of  the  meeting 
secured  by  the  bark,  and,  as  the  queen  suggested  to  him,  in 
order  to  remember  the  words  he  had  written  on  it.  Similarly 
Foulet,  op.  cit.  284,  with  the  difference  that  M.  Foulet  believes 
the  message  to  have  been  sent  previously  by  letter,  as  is  implied 
by  the  reading  of  MS.  H.  Miss  Rickert,  Marie  de  France,  Seven 
of  her  lays,  New  York  1901,  p.  98,  by  her  translation  of  the 
epilogue,  creates  the  difficulty  which  she  discusses  at  page  193 
and  dismisses  as  insoluble.  It  is  interesting  to  observe  that  the 
Norse  translator  {Strengleikar,  op.  cit.  66 — 67)  falls  into  the  same 
mistake.  Si  cum  la  reine  I'ot  dit  is  best  rendered,  with  Foulet, 
at  the  queen's  request,  and  pur  les  paroles  rememhrer,  with  Foulet 
and  Cohn,  as  taking  up  again  the  thought  of  pur  la  joie  qu'il  ot 
eiie,  etc.  cf.  Cohn,  Arch.  f.  neuere  Spr.,  106,  439  ff.  —  The  extant 
lyric  lay  called  Lai  du  Chievrefoil  (Bartsch,  Chrestomathie  de 
Vancien  francais)  has  no  connection  with  Tristan. 

2  This  is  also  the  way  Ahlstrom  and  Warnke  interpret 
the  lay.  Ahlstrom,  Studier  i  den  Fornfranska  Lais-Litteratiiren, 
Upsala  1892,  p.  147;  Warnke,  op.  cit.,  p.  cxli. 
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attention  by  shooting  a  twig  into  her  horse's  mane. 
She  recognizes  that  her  lover  is  near,  contrives  to 
break  the  journey,  and  he  spends  the  night  with  her. 
But  here  she  has  already  been  notified  as  to  exactly 
the  spot  where  Tristan  is  stationed;  the  twig  has  be- 
come a  mere  signal:  it  is  no  longer  paree  or  quarree, 
to  say  nothing  of  bearing  a  message.  But  though 
become  superfluous,  it  still  retains,  in  a  situation 
exactly  similar  to  that  of  Chievrefoil .  a  ghostlike 
semblance  of  its  old  function.  It  is  completely  sup- 
pressed in  the  versions  given  in  Ulrich  von  Tiirheim, 
in  the  Saga,  and  in  Sir  Tristrem.  In  the  last  two,  the 
lover  attracts  the  attention  of  his  lady  as  she  passes 
by  among  a  troop  of  enemies,  not  by  a  message  carved 
on  a  branch,  nor  by  a  branch  without  a  message,  but 
by  sending  his  friend,  or  appearing  himself,  for  a 
moment,  on  her  path. 

It  is  impossible  to  escape  the  conviction  that 
the  episode  in  the  form  in  which  Marie  related  it, 
was  not  quite  in  accordance  with  twelfth  century 
habits.  The  difficulties,  however,  allowed  themselves 
to  be  obviated  by  a  little  precaution  in  the  form 
of  a  preface.  And  gradually  the  ingenious  preface 
became  so  extensive  that  it  crowded  out  the  original 
device,  or  permitted  it  to  remain  only  as  an  insignificant 
superfluity.  It  is  interesting  to  observe  that  the  whole 
development  is  determined  b}'  an  increasing  sensitive- 
ness to  considerations  of  caution.  From  the  first  sug- 
gestion of  a  previous  message  b}'  letter,  in  manuscript 
//  of  Chievrefoil,  to  the  elaborate  precautions  of  Ulrich, 
each  new  touch  can  be  traced  to  the  anxiety  of  the 
poet  lest  the  carved  bark  miscarry  or  fall  into  the 
hands  of  enemies,  lest  Tristan  mistake  the  place  of  the 
queen's  tent,  lest  Mark  appear  inopportunely,  etc.  etc. 
To  guard  against  these  possibilities,  precautions  are 
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multiplied,  and  we  have  a  Avliole  host  of  go-betweens 
—  Kaherdin,  Brangien,  D3aias,  Tantrisel,  etc.  —  in- 
vented to  insure  the  safety  of  the  lovers'  meeting. 
But  this  cautious  temper  of  the  redactors  is  in 
direct  contradiction  to  the  characteristic  feature 
of  the  situation,  namely  that  the  lover  seeks  access 
to  his  lady  in  the  midst  of  a  hostile  cavalcade 
on  the  open  high-road.  The  characteristic  feature 
is  therefore  scarcely  likely  to  have  been  their  in- 
vention 1. 


b)    The  chips  on  the  stream. 

A  similar  development  is  evident  in  comparing 
the  texts  of  another  episode  in  which  Tristan  uses 
the  same  device  to  secure  a  meeting.  He  carves  a  bit 
of  bark  and  sends  it  down  the  stream  which  flows 
through  or  past  Isolt's  chamber.  In  several  cases  the 
passage  is  brief  enough  to  bear  quotation.  In  Sir 
Tristrem'^  it  runs  as  follows: 

'Tristrem  was  in  toun, 

In  boure  Ysonde  was  don. 

Bi  water  he  sent  adoun 

Light  linden  spon: 

He  wrot  hem  al  with  roun; 

Ysonde  hem  knewe  wel  sone. 

Bi  that  Tristrem  was  boun, 

Ysonde  wist  his  bone, 

To  abide. 

Er  a  morwe  none 

Her  aither  was  other  biside.' 


^   For  a  discussion  of  its  origin  see  Cli.  VI,  infra. 
«   Kolbing  II,  stanza  CLXXXVII. 

10* 
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The  passage  in  the  Saga  i : 

When  Tristan  heard  of  the  king's  departure,  his 
mind  was  entirely  reassured,  and  he  pretended  to  be 
sick,  and  stayed  at  home  to  see  if  perhaps  he  might 
find  an  opportunity  to  meet  the  queen.  And  then  he 
took  a  branch  and  whittled  fair  shavings  so  skilfully 
that  no  one  had  ever  seen  their  like:  for  when  they 
were  cast  into  the  stream  they  were  not  damaged 
but  floated  like  foam  on  the  water  and  no  current 
could  destro}^  them.  Whenever  Tristan  wanted  to  talk 
with  Isolt,  he  cast  the  chips  into  the  stream  which 
ran  beside  the  tower  and  in  front  of  the  sleeping  room 
of  the  queen,  and  she  knew  at  once  and  perceived  by 
these  ruses  his  intention  of  coming. 

In  Eilhart^: 

The  king  has  dismissed  Tristan  from  the  court. 
Separated,  the  lovers  languish.  Isolt  sends  Brangien 
to  tell  Tristan  he  must  find  means  of  seeing  her.  He 
promises  that  he  will  meet  her  that  very  night  in  her 
orchard.  Moreover,  whenever,  night  or  da}',  she  finds 
a  branch  on  the  stream  that  flows  through  her  chamber, 
she  is  to  wait  and  see  if  it  is  followed  by  a  bit  of  bark 
on  which  is  carved  a  five-pointed  cross.  Whenever  she 
finds  this  in  the  stream,  she  may  know  that  Tristan  is 
under  the  linden  near  its  bank.  The  ruse  is  repeatedly 
successful. 

In  Gottfried  ^  also,  Brangien  is  sent  to  tell  Tristan 
that  Isolt  desires  to  see  him.  Here  it  is  she  wiio  in- 
vents the  device  and  instructs  liim  in  its  use: 


^  Translated  from  Kolbing,  op.  cit.  I,  cap.  LIV,  p.  68, 1.25; 
cf.  translation  of  Kolbing,  op.  cit.  p.  167,  1. 18ff. 

'^  Synopsis  from  Lichtenstein,  op.  cit,  1.  3278 — 3355,  cf. 
3490—3494;   cf.  ch.  II,  I  supra. 

3  Edited  by  Karl  Marold,  Gottfried  von  Strassburg  Tristan, 
I.  Teil,  Tent,  Leipzig  ISOG,  1.14427  ft'. 
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'So  nemet  ein  oleboumes  ris 
Und  snidet  spaene  in  lange  wis 
Und  zeichent  die  mit  nilite  me, 
Wan  macliet  einhalp  ein  T 
Und  machet  andeilialp  ein  1 
Daz  niAvan  der  erste  buoclistap  si 
Von  iuwer  beider  namen  dar  an, 
Und  leget  da  weder  zuo  nocli  van 
Und  gat  zem  boumgarten  in; 
Ir  wezzet  wol  daz  bechelin, 
Daz  von  dem  brunnen  da  gat 
Hin  da  din  kemenate  stat, 
Dar  in  so  werfet  einen  span 
Und  lat  in  fliezen  unde  gan 
Hin  viir  der  kemenaten  tilr; 
Da  gan  wir  zallen  ziten  viir 
Icli  und  diu  froudelose  Isot, 
Und  weinen  unser  lierzenot. 
Als  wir  in  danne  erselien  da. 
Da  bi  bekennen  Avir  iesa, 
Daz  ir  da  bi  dem  brunnen  sit. 
Da  der  oleboum  scliate  git/ 

In  the  Frencli  Prose  Romance  i  tlie  device  by 
which  the  corresponding  meeting  is  arranged  is  not 
mentioned. 

It  would  seem  that  Thomas  took  the  precaution 
to  prepare  Isolt  for  the  signal  on  the  stream  hj  hav- 
ing Tristan  send  her  a  message  by  Brangien.  The  trait 
is  found  only  in  Gottfried,  but  is  apparent  from  other 
passages  that  the  redactor  of  the  Saga  has  greatly 
abridged  his  source,  and  Sir  Tristrem  in  its  elliptical 
style  often  omits  important  links  in  the  narrative. 
For  the  incident  of  the  chips  on  the  stream  then,  only 


Loseth,  op.  cit  p.  186,  §  282. 
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the  stages  B,  represented  by  Eilhart  and  Thomas, 
and  C,  represented  bj^  the  Prose  Romance,  survive  in 
the  extant  texts.  We  are  not  fortunate  enough  to 
possess  here,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Chievrefoil  incident, 
an  episodic  poem  which  preserves  the  incident  in  a 
simpler  form. 

In  both  cases  the  estoire  represents  stage  B: 
A  conservative  but  critical  redactor  introduces  a  new 
and  more  rational  trait  (the  messenger),  retaining  tlie 
traditional  feature  (the  piece  of  bark)  in  a  subordinate 
position. 

c)    Tristan's  hoast  of  his  distant  mistress. 
1.   The  story. 

It  is  a  curious  fact  that  the  Chievrefoil  tryst  is 
combined  in  the  estoire  with  anotlier  theme  which 
also  appears  in  one  of  Marie's  lays:  When  Kaherdin 
reproaches  Tristan  for  his  indifference  to  Isolt  of 
Brittany,  Tristan  justifies  himself  by  declaring  that 
there  is  a  woman  who  in  love  for  him  and  in  beauty 
far  surpasses  the  daughter  of  Hovv'el.  Kaherdin  requires 
him  to  prove  his  statement.  Tristan  brings  him  to 
Isolt  in  Cornwall  and  shows  tliat  his  boast  is  justified  K 

This  incident  involves  elements  which  go  back 
ultimately  to  popular  tradition-.  The  story  with 
which  they  are  usually  associated  there  is  as  follows: 


1  cf.  ch.  II,  Q  R. 

2  See  bibliography  iu  R.  Kohler's  notes  to  Marie's  Lanval 
iu  Waruke's  edition  of  Marie's  Lays  (Halle  1900,  cvi  —  cxviii). 
Add  J.  W.  Wolf,  Deutsche  Hausmdrchen,  Gottingen  1851,  p.  198; 
G.  von  Gaal,  Mdrchen  der  Magi/aren,  Wien  1822,  Fischermdrchen 
127 — 75;  Dunlop-AVilson,  History  of  Prose  Fiction,  London  1888, 
II,  402 n.  cf.  also  the  Old  Irisli  story  The  JJebiUty  of  the  Ultom'an 
Wairiors,  ed.  AMndisch,  Berichte  der  Kgl.  sacks.  Gesells.  der 
Wiss.,  Phil-hist.  Kl,  1884,  p.  340;  English:  E.  Hull,  The  Cuchullm 
Saga,  p.  97. 
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The  hero,  a  fisherman's  son,  is  adopted  by  a 
water  nymph  and  brouglit  up  in  her  reahn.  After  a 
number  of  years,  he  is  seized  with  a  desire  to  revisit 
his  native  land.  His  mistress  gives  her  permission  on 
condition  that  he  will  not  speak  of  her.  While  he  is 
there  a  high-born  lady  offers  him  her  love.  He  refuses 
it,  declaring  that  his  mistress  is  far  superior  to  her. 
When  he  is  required  under  a  heavy  penalty  to  prove 
his  statements,  he  is  in  despair,  realizing  that  he  has 
forfeited  his  lady's  favor  by  violating  his  promise.  She 
appears  at  the  critical  moment,  summoned  by  a  magic 
ring  which  she  has  given  him.  All  are  forced  to 
acknoAvledge  that  the  meanest  of  the  handmaids 
that  attend  her  surpasses  the  woman  he  has  dis- 
dained. But  although  his  mistress  has  thus  saved 
her  hero,  she  does  not  pardon  him.  She  disappears, 
leaving  him  no  token.  He  must  seek  her  through 
the  world,  wearing  out  iron  shoes  before  he  regains 
her  at  last. 

Certain  elements  of  this  story  were  current  in 
literary  form,  in  the  period  when  the  estoire  was  com- 
posed, in  Marie  de  France's  lay  of  Lanval^  and  in  the 
anonjmious  lay  of  GraelenV^.  It  is  improbable  that  these 
lays  are  adaptations  of  the  Tristan  episode,  for  they 
contain  many  more  traits  characteristic  of  the  tradition- 
al versions  of  the  theme  —  the  supernatural  qualities 
of  the  lady,  her  forbidding  the  hero  to  speak  of  her, 
the  helplessness  of  the  lover  when  required  to  produce 
her;  her  displeasure  with  him  for  boasting  of  her; 


1  K.  Warnke,  Die  Lais  der  Marie  de  France,  Bibliotheca 
Normannica,  Halle  1900,  No.  V,  p.  86. 

2  Roquefort,  Poesies  de  Marie  de  France,  Paris  1820, 1,  487 
—  541;  Barbazan  et  Meon,  Fabliaux  et  contes,  Paris  1808 — 23, 
IV,  57  ff.;  G.  Gullberg,  Deux  Lais  du  Xllh  Steele ,  Kalmar 
(Sweden)  1876. 
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the  final  reconciliation,  etc.^  The  Tristan  story,  on  the 
contrary,  contains  nothing  that  cannot  be  accounted 
for  from  the  Lanval  and  Graelent  lays  and  the  neces- 
sity of  adapting  the  incident  to  the  rest  of  the 
narrative. 

The  hero,  on  his  arrival  in  a  new  country,  is 
offered  the  love  of  a  high-born  lady  and  disdains  it. 
He  is  reproached  by  her  or  by  her  relatives. 

In  Lanval: 

'Vassal,  vus  m'avez  mult  mesfait! 
trop  comencastes  vilein  plait 
de  mei  hunir  e  avillier 
e  la  reine  laidengier^.' 

In  Eilhart: 

'wir  liabin  es  lastir^.' 

He  is  required,  under  a  heavy  penalty,  to  pro- 
duce his  mistress  and  prove  his  statement. 
In  Lanval*: 

'un  sairement  Ten  guagera, 
e  li  reis  le  nus  pardurra. 
E  s'il  puet  aveir  sun  guarant 
e  s'amie  venist  avant 


'  In  these  lays,  and  in  other  literary  versions  of  the  theme, 
the  hero,  instead  of  sojoruing-  in  the  realm  of  the  fairy,  is  able 
to  summon  her  by  means  of  a  talisman,  and  to  enjoy  her  favor 
secretly  in  his  own  land. 

2  Lanval,  op.  cit.,  V,  365 — 9. 

3  OX  6219. 

*   Lanval  451 — 63;  cf.  Graelent,  ed.  Barbazan,  1.  465ff.: 

'  C'au  chevalier  face  amener 
Celi  qu'il  i  oi  loer, 
E  dout  i  fait  si  grant  vautauce: 
Entre  nos  dex  soit  la  mostrance; 
S'ele  est  si  bele,  quite  en  soit, 
On  se  ce  non,  faites  m'en  droit 
Del  mesdit  e  de  le  blastenge.' 
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e  ceo  fust  veirs  que  il  en  dist, 
dunt  la  reine  se  marrist, 
de  ceo  avra  il  bien  merci, 
quant  pur  vilte  nel  dist  de  li. 
E  s'il  ne  puet  guarant  aveir, 
ceo  li  devum  faire  saveir: 
tut  sun  servise  pert  del  rei, 
e  sil  deit  cungeer  de  sei.' 

In  Eilharti: 

^  . .  5,icli  brenge  uch  dar 

daz  ir  wol  werdit  gewar 

daz  ich  uch  war  liabe  gesagit, 

und  ab  icli  lige,  daz  ir  habit 

uwir  vorderunge  iif  mich." 

Kehenis  sprach  „daz  lobe  ich". 

Do  muste  Tristrant  vil  lise 

geloben  [sine  gesellin]  Kehenise 

und  sime  vater  bi  truwin 

daz  he  wedir  queme  zii  der  vrawen 

vil  schiere  und  sie  sege, 

und  ob  Kehenis  jege 

daz  he  nicht  war  hete 

daz  er  im  denne  tete 

swaz  he  selbe  wolde.' 

At  the  critical  moment  a  number  of  ladies  present 
themselves.  As  each  rides  up,  the  judges,  marvelling 
at  her  beauty,  take  her  to  be  the  one  of  whom  the 
hero  has  boasted.  At  last  their  mistress  appears,  like 
the  sun,  surpassing  all  in  brilliancy.  She  descends  from 
her  palfrey.  In  Lanval  she  addresses  the  king;  in 
Tristan  she  caresses  her  lover's  dog. 


1   OX  6249—63. 
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Both  contain  the  detail  that  she  lets  fall  her 
mantle  as  she  descends  from  her  palfre}^,  in  order  that 
all  may  judge  her  beauty. 

In  Lanral^: 

'Devant  le  rei  est  descendue, 
Si  que  de  tuz  fu  bien  veue. 
Sun  mantel  a  laissie  chaeir, 
Que  mielz  la  pelissent  veeir.' 

In  Eilhart : 

'die  koningin  do  nedir  trat^: 


den  mantel  liz  sie  nedir  hangenl' 

After  she  has  spoken,  she  again  wraps  it  around  lier^: 

'Do  dese  rede  was  getan 
do  nam  die  koninginne  san. 
iren  mantel  umme  sich  wedir.' 

The  beholders  declare  that  the  boast  is  justified. 
In  Lanval'". 

*N'i  a  un  sul  ki  n'ait  jugie 
que  Lanval  a  tut  desraisnie. 
Delivrez  est  par  lur  esguart.' 

In  Eilhart «: 

' Kehenis  der  snelle 

sprach  ,. liber  min  geselle, 
du  salt  diner  truwe  16s  sin".' 

The  folk  tales  and  lays  then  relate  how  the  hero 
regains  the  favor  of  his  mistress,  for  he  has  incurred 

»   Lanval  I  619—623. 

2  OX  6575. 

3  OX  6606. 

♦    OX  6631—4. 
^   Lanval  645  —  8. 
«   OX  6597  ff. 
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her  displeasure  by  breaking  his  promise  not  to  speak 
of  her.  Tlie  displeasure  of  Isolt  against  Tristan  for 
not  obeying  a  request  made  in  her  name,  and  her 
subsequent  relenting,  may  be  a  substitute  for  this. 

2.  The  boast  of  the  lady's  beauty. 

In  Thomas'  Tristan,  as  in  the  lays  and  the  popular 
versions,  the  superior  beauty  of  the  lady  and  her 
maids  constitutes  the  lover's  boast.  This  feature  was 
no  doubt  also  in  the  estoire.  There  are  the  following 
traces  of  it  in  the  German  poem. 

Tristan  bids  Dynas  tell  Isolt  to  come  in  state  to 
Blanche  Lande,  bringing  with  her  in  the  procession 
a  train  of  ladies  gorgeously  adorned: 

^Ouch  hiz  he  die  koningin  betin 

daz  si  vil  vrauwen  brechte  mete, 

gar  wol  geziret 

und  herliche  gebaliret 

als  einer  koninginne  zeme 

und  hobeschlichen  queme'.' 

With  the  coming  of  Camille,  Kaherdin  confesses 
tliat  he  knows  of  no  one  more  beautiful: 

'do  duchte  Kehenis  ungefiig 
daz  icht  schoners  mahte  gesin^.' 

At  Brangien's  approach,  he  is  still  more  over- 
come: 

'he  muste  ir  doch  den  pris  Ian 3.' 

The  appearance  of  the  queen  is  represented  as 


^    OX  6347—53. 
«   OX  6464—6. 
3   OX  6493. 
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the  coming  of  the  sun.  compared  to  which  her  maids 
were  as  clouds: 

'do  irsach  her  ein  geluchte 
daz  im  selbin  des  gediichte, 
wie  der  sunnen  werin  zwu^' 

This  simile,  a  favorite  in  French  courtly  romance, 
is  further  developed,  and  we  have  at  last  Kaherdin's 
acknowledgment  to  himself  that  she  far  surpasses  his 
sister^: 

•„ez  enwart  ni  schoner  wip: 
ja,  leidir  miner  swestir  lip 
enmag  ir  nicht  gelichen".' 

And  his  acknowledgment  to  Tristan  3; 

'ich  wene  he  zii  Tristrande  sprach, 
he  sege  ni  so  schone  ein  wip.' 

The  decision  of  the  judges  in  Lanval  is  similar: 

*Ceo  qu'il  en  jugerunt  par  dreit, 
li  reis  otreie  que  si  seit^.' 


3.  The  boast  of  the  lady's  affection. 

The  account  of  Tristan's  boast  in  the  estoirc  is 
marked  by  an  additional  feature.  Not  only  must  Ka- 
herdin  acknowledge  that  Queen  Isolt  is  fairer  than 
his  sister,  he  must  also  be  convinced  that  she  shows 


1  OX  6513—6. 

2  OX  6537—40. 

3  OX  6608—10. 

*  Lanval  643 — 5;  el".  Graeleni,  ed.  Barbazaii.  1.  631 — 5: 

Xi  ot  un  seul,  petit  ne  grant, 
Ki  ne  desist  bien  en  oiant, 
Qu'ensanble  li,  a  tel  mescine, 
C^ui  de  biaute  vaut  la  Koine. 
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more  love,  for  Tristan's  sake,  to  the  dog  that  he  has 
given  her,  than  his  wife  shows  to  him  himself. 

The  proverb  qui  m'aime  il  aime  mon  chien  ^  was 
probably  already  current  in  the  twelfth  century.  We 
read  in  Dolopathos'^: 

'On  sert  lo  chien  por  lo  signor, 
Et  por  Famor  au  chivalier 
Baise  la  dame  I'escuier'. 

We  have  also  the  converse  form: 

•Ki  volontiers  fiert  vostre  cien, 

Ja  mar  queres  qu'il  vus  aint  bien^.' 

The  caresses  given  by  the  lady  to  her  dog  are 
a  favorite  theme  for  the  envious  sighs  of  the  lovers 
of  the  next  few  centuries.  Mellin  de  St.  Gelais,  Konsard, 
and  Sidney  ring  the  changes  on  the  lines: 

'Ha!  petit  chien,  que  tu  as  de  bonheur 
Si  tu  avois  le  sens  pour  le  comprendreM' 

This  devotion  of  Isolt  to  Tristan's  dog  is  one  of 
the  extravagences  of  courtly  sentiment  characteristic 
of  the  estoire.  The  dog  again  appears  in  its  richly  orna- 
mented case  in  the  procession  described  in  the  Thomas 
version.  But  its  reason  for  being  has  disappeared. 
Thomas  has  suppressed  the  portion  of  Tristan's  boast 
that  concerns  the  dog,  together  with  the  other  passages 


^  Le  Roux  de  Lincy,  Le  livre  des  proverbes  francais,  Paris 
1859,  1, 170. 

^  Dolopathos^  ed.  Brunet  et  Montaigion,  Paris  185G, 
1. 10,429ff. 

^    Graelent,  ed.  Barbazan,  1.  547—9. 

*  Mellin  de  St.  Gelais,  in  Annales  poetiques  on,  Almanach, 
Paris  1778,  III,  91.  Cf.  Eonsard,  IjCS  amours,  premier  livre, 
LXXVIII,  ed.  Blanchemain ,  Paris  1857,  p.  45;  Sidney,  Astrophel 
and  Stella,  LIX. 
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of  his  source  that  illustrate  an  ideal  which  displeased 
himi.  He  confines  Tristan's  boast  to  the  superior 
beauty  of  Isolt  of  Cornwall 2. 


8.    THE  SECOND  ISOLT:  THE  PSYCHOLOGICAL  PROBLEM. 
a)    The  story  in  the  Tristan  texts. 

The  treatment  in  Eilhart  of  Tristan's  marriage 
with  the  second  Isolt  is  condensed  in  the  extreme^. 
Tristan  is  received  into  the  besieged  castle  of  Howel 
and  is  led  into  the  presence  of  the  ladies.  Kaherdin 
promises  him  that  he  will  find  his  sister  the  fairest 
woman  he  has  ever  seeni 

'du  must  des  vorware  jen, 
daz  ni  wart  kein  schOner  wip. 
si  mochte  wol  eines  koninges  wip 
wesin  ane  lastir.' 

Tristan  asks  him  her  name^ 

*„wie  heizet  dine  swestir?" 
„geselle,  sie  ist  Isalde  genant." 
do  wente  der  here  Tristrant 
daz  sie  on  hete  irkorn. 
he  dachte  „ich  habe  Isaldin  vlorn: 
Isaldin  habe  ich  wedir  vunden." 
in  den  selbin  stundin 
quam  he  daz  her  sie  sach. 
idoch  zware  her  ni  en  sprach, 
he  wuste  schoner  wip  wen  sie.' 


cf.  Bedier  II,  274—80. 
cf.  Bedier  I,  336ff. 
cf.  supra,  ch.  II,  P  Q. 
OX  5682  —  6. 
OX  5686—96. 
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It  seemed  to  him,  says  the  poet,  when  he  heard 
that  her  name  was  Isolt,  that  she  had  sought  him  out. 
It  is  Isolt  he  has  lost,  it  is  Isolt  now  that  he  finds. 
In  the  same  hour  he  sees  her.  But  of  the  fairer  Isolt 
that  he  knows  he  says  no  word. 

By  Tristan's  aid,  Howel  succeeds  in  putting  down 
the  rebellion  led  by  Rivalin,  the  rejected  suitor  for 
his  daughter's  hand.  When  peace  is  established,  Ka- 
herdin,  fearful  to  lose  so  excellent  an  ally,  urges  Tristan 
to  accept  his  sister  in  marriage.  Tristan  manifests  no 
unwillingness,  and  the  arrangement  is  made  K 

In  the  briefest  manner  and  without  explanation,  we 
are  told  that  Tristan  did  not  consummate  his  marriage 2. 

'mit  dem  edelin  wigande 

was  sie  mer  denne  ein  jar 

(daz  horte  ich  sagin  vor  war) 

daz  sie  ni  wart  sin  wip. 

daz  vortrug  die  vrauwe  ane  nit.' 

At  the  end  of  the  year,  Isolt  is  his  wife  only  in 
name.  The  secret  is  discovered.  Tristan  justifies  him- 
self to  her  indignant  brother,  as  we  have  seen,  by 
taking  him  to  Cornwall  and  proving  to  him  how  far 
his  wife's  devotion  to  him  is  inferior  to  that  of  Isolt 
of  Ireland.  He  parts  from  Queen  Isolt  in  anger,  how- 
ever, and  when  he  returns  to  Brittany,  he  consum- 
mates his  marriage,  and  lives  happily  with  his  wife 
and  her  kin. 

'do  vorkos  ouch  [her]  Tristrant 
uf  sinen  gesellin  Kehenisen 
und  gewan  dar  nach  zu  wibe 
sine  swester  dorch  den  zorn. 


'    OX  5690— 6137. 
•'   OX  6138  —  43. 
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do  wart  ouch  die  veliede  vorkorn 
die  ir  vatir  zii  im  getrug. 
do  haten  vroude  geniig 
Tristrant  und  daz  wip  sinV 

In  MS.  103  of  the  Prose  Eomance,  Tristan's  pur- 
pose ot  withholding  himself  from  his  wife  seems  to 
have  been  abandoned  for  some  time  before  his  last 
visit  to  Cornwall.  It  is  not  clear  in  this  version  from 
what  motive  or  at  what  time  Tristan  thus  broke  his 
allegiance  to  Queen  Isolt. 

We  have  only  the  following  passage  in  regard 
to   it 2: 

Ung  jour  se  jesoit  en  son  lit  et  estoit  presque  gari,  si 
lui  print  volente  de  gesir  avec  sa  femme,  si  just  avec  eUe 
et  en  fist  sa  volente;  et  quant  il  ot  fait  son  desir,  si  chay 
empres  elle  tout  pasme  aussi  comnie  tout  mort. 

The  service  to  Howel  of  Brittany  whose  daughter 
Tristan  received  as  a  reward  was  probably  a  tra- 
ditional exploit;  the  redactor  of  the  estoire  was  too 
conservative  to  reject  it.  But  in  order  to  palliate 
Tristan's  disloyalty  to  Queen  Isolt,  he  represents 
him  as  more  or  less  forced  into  the  marriage.  He 
dwells  on  his  indifference  to  his  wife,  emphasizes  it 
by  introducing  the  story  of  the  boast  of  the  fairy 
mistress,  and  represents  Tristan  as  consummating  the 
marriage  only  after  he  has  been  driven  away  from 
Queen  Isolt  with  blows. 

Thomas*  revision  of  the  story  at  this  point  is  just 
what  we  should  expect.  In  pious  deference  to  tradition, 
the  redactor  of  the  estoire  had  spared  the  old  even 
while  he  introduced  the  new.  He  had  retained  the 
tradition  of  the  marriage  as  a  real  marriage,  but  he 


»  OX  7070-8. 

2    Bedier  11,  374—5;  cf.  Loseth,  p.  375,  n.  4. 
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had  extenuated  Tristan's  faithlessness  by  making  him 
defer  consummating  it.  Thomas  was  of  no  such  divided 
allegiance  between  the  tradition  and  the  new  ideal.  He 
recognized  that  if  Tristan  was  to  be  represented  as 
remaining  loyal  to  Isolt,  even  when  married  to  another, 
it  was  desirable  to  represent  him  as  remaining  loyal 
to  the  end.  He  accordingly  effaced  entirely  the  trait 
of  the  consummation  of  the  marriage.  The  passages 
in  which  Thomas  defines  his  attitude  toward  his  sources 
make  it  sufficiently  clear  that  this  is  the  explanation 
of  the  difference  between  the  two  versions. 

'Thomas  Iqo  granter  ne  volt, 
E  si  volt  par  raisun  mustrer 
Que  igo  ne  put  pas  ester  i. 

H  sunt  del  cunte  forsveie 
E  de  la  verur  esluingne, 
E  se  qo  ne  volent  granter, 
Ne  voil  jo  vers  eus  estriver; 
Tengent  le  lur  e  jo  le  men: 
La  raisun  s'i  provera  ben^! 

Pur  essemple  I'ai  issi  fait 

E  pur  I'estorie  embelir, 

Que  as  amanz  deive  plaisir^.' 


h)    The  lady  as  a  reward  in  mediaeval  romance. 

There  is  nothing  strange  in  the  fact  that  there 
should  have  existed  a  tradition  of  Tristan's  accepting 
the  lady  offered  him  in  reward  for  his  service.  Most 
primitive  heroes  have  a  large  number  of  wives,  and  in 


1   Bedier  I,  378,  1.  2134—37. 

»   Bedier  I,  378,  1.  2151—7. 

3   Bedier  1,417,  1.  814G  — 9. 

Schaepperle,  Tristan.  1 1 
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the  French  poems  about  Gawain.  as  in  the  German 
romance  Lanzelet,  the  hero  is  ivipselig  to  an  astonish- 
ing degree  i.  Having  accomplished  an  exploit  and 
won  the  lady  attached  to  it  as  a  prize,  the  knight 
promptly  rides  off  and  leaves  her.  When  he  has  ac- 
complished the  next  exploit,  and  is  given  the  next  lad}', 
both  poet  and  hero  have  forgotten  the  first.  In  those 
romances  which  attained  sufficient  vogue  to  invite  care- 
ful redaction  in  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  centuries, 
this  polygamous  character  of  the  traditional  hero  Avas 
felt  to  be  a  disturbing  factor.  The  difficulty  was  some- 
times persistently  overlooked,  as  in  the  case  of  Lanzelet, 
or  some  means  was  devised  to  meet  it.  Sigurd's  in- 
constanc}'  is  explained  as  due  to  a  drink  of  forget- 
fulness.  By  this  means  his  adventure  with  Brynhild 
and  his  marriage  with  Gudrun  are  combined  in  the 
Volsungasaf/a  with  tragic  effectiveness  2.  In  cheerful 
and  edifying  romances  such  as  Horn^,  Bevis^,  and  Guy 
of  Warwick  ^   the  hero  is  represented  as  refusing  the 

*  Hist.  Liu.  XXX,  Index,  s.  v.  Ganvain,  K.  A.  Hahn,  Lanzelet 
von  Ulrich  von  Zaizikhoven,  Frankfurt  1845. 

■''  c.  20,  21.  Sigurd's  betrothal  to  Sigrdrifa  (Brynhild?)  is 
recounted  in  the  Edda  in  the  S/grdrifumol.  According  to  other 
accounts,  Fgfnismol,  Sigurparikvipa  skamma,  and  HeJreith, 
Sigurd  does  not  see  Br3'nhild  until  after  his  marriage  with 
Gudrun.  For  a  discussion  of  the  development  of  the  tradition 
see  E.G.Boer,  Untemuchungen  iiher  den  Ursprung  und  die  Ent- 
ivicklung  der  Nibelungensage,  Ztschr.  /'.  dtsch.  Philol.  XXXVII, 
303ff.  esp.  322.  For  a  different  interpretation  cf.  Sijmons,  Sigfrid 
und  Brunhild.  Ztschr.  f.  dtsch.  Fhilol.  XXIV,  1—32.  F.  Panzer, 
Sigfrid,  Munchen  1912,  p.  240. 

3  Das  anglonormannische  Lied  uom  icackern  Hitter  Horn, 
ed.  Brede  and  Stengel,  Marburg  1883. 

•*  Das  anglonormannische  Boeve  de  Haumtone ,  ed.  A.  Stim- 
ming,  Halle  1899 ;  similarh*  Der  festldndische  Bueve  de  Hantone, 
Fassung  I,  ed.  A.  Stimniing,  Gesellschaft  fiir  romanische  Literatur, 
Band  25,  Dresden  1911,  CLXXXVI  — CXC,  GG 

■''  The  French  text  is  inedited.  The  English  redactions  are 
late.  For  the  passage  in  question  cf.  Guy  of  Warwick,  ed. 
J.  Zupitza,  Early  English  Text  Society,  London  1875,  Version  I, 
Pt.  I,  1.  3948  ff.:  Guy  of  M^aricick  (Auchinleck  ms.),  ed.  Zupitza, 
E.  E.  T.  S.,  London' 1S88,  p.  237  ft". 
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reward  of  his  second  achievement  and  returning  to  his 
first  love.  Horn  refrains  from  marrying-  the  proffered 
Lenburc  because  he  lias  not  forgotten  the  promised 
Rigmel.  Be  vis,  who  is  already  married  to  Josiane, 
refuses  to  accept  the  hand  of  the  princess  won  by 
his  exploits.  Guy  of  Warwick  remembers  at  the 
marriage  altar  that  he  is  betrothed  to  another,  and 
returns  to  her. 

In  these  cases  the  hero's  problem  is  simple  enough : 
he  has  only  to  withstand  pressure  brought  upon  him 
from  the  outside  and  remain  faithful  to  his  first 
love.  In  Marie  de  France's  Eliduc ' ,  in  Tile  and 
Galeron'^,  and  in  Galerent'^,  the  poet  is  not  satisfied 
with  thus  recording  the  conflicts  of  the  hero  in  battle. 
He  depicts  him  as  torn  by  an  inner  struggle.  He  de- 
lights in  analj^zing  his  divided  mind.  His  interest  in 
the  storj^  is  not  in  the  hero's  exploits,  but  in  the 
question  of  what  combination  of  the  conflicting  powers, 
Love,  Duty,  Pity,  etc.,  will  be  victorious  in  the 
hero's  mind. 

In  order  to  compare  the  various  treatments  of 
the  hero  confronted  with  the  necessity  of  choosing* 
between  a  first  and  a  second  lady,  it  will  be  con- 
venient to  have  before  us  an  outline  of  the  features 
common  to  the  versions  we  have  studied. 

At  an  early  age  the  hero  is  driven  from  home  and  is 
received  in  a  foreign  court,  where  he  lives  until  he  is  knighted, 
Bevis,  Horn,  Hie,  Tristan  (partly).  Not  in  Eliduc  or  Galerent. 

He  becomes  invaluable  to  his  lord.  He  wins  an  im- 
portant victory  and  is  advanced  in  favor.    The  lord  has  a 


^  Die  Lais  der  Marie  de  France,  ed.  K.  Warnke,  Biblio- 
theca  Normannica  III,  Halle  1900,  no.  XII,  p.  186. 

2  Hie  und  Galeron,  ed.  W.  Foerster,  Bomanische  Bibliothek, 
VII,  Halle  1891. 

^  Le  roman  de  Galerent  Comte  de  Bretagne  par  le  irouvlre 
Benaut,  ed.  Anatole  Boudierie,  Montpellier  1888. 

11* 
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daughter  or  sister  (in  Tristan  a  vnie.)  with  whom  the  hero 
becomes  involved  in  a  love  affair.  Guy  of  Wartvick,  Horn, 
Ille,  Galerent,  Tristan. 

For  some  reason  the  hero  departs  from  this  court  and 
goes  to  another,  where  he  is  unknown.  Guy  of  Warvnck, 
Bevis,  Horn,  Eliduc,  Ille,  Galerent,  Tristan. 

He  conceals  his  identity.  The  realm  is  attacked  (by  a 
rejected  suitor  of  the  lady  Beds,  Eliduc,  Galerent,  Tristan), 
and  the  lord  is  unable  to  defend  it.  Guy,  Bevis,  Horn, 
Eliduc,  Ille,  Galerent,  Tristan. 

The  hero  proves  a  valuable  ally,  and  by  his  prowess 
obtains  the  victory  for  his  lord.  Guy,  Bevis,  Horn,  Eliduc, 
Ille,  Galerent,  Tristan. 

The  lord  decides  to  give  his  daughter  in  marriage  to 
the  hero,  or  she  offers  herself  to  him.  Guy,  Bevis,  Horn, 
Eliduc,  Ille,  Galerent,  Tristan. 

The  secondary  elements  in  the  different  stories 
are  of  course  varied.  In  order  to  understand  tlie 
solutions  offered  by  the  various  poets  for  the  problem 
that  the  hero  is  now  facing,  it  will  be  necessary  to 
pass  their  versions  in  review  and  to  consider  the 
interest  shown  in  the  psychological  possibilities  of  the 
situation,  the  poet's  manner  of  accounting  for  the 
hero's  connection  with  the  second  lady,  and  his  atti- 
tude toward  the  woman  he  rejects. 

When  Horn  is  offered  the  emperor's  daughter 
LenburCj  he  replies  that  his  rank  does  not  permit 
him  to  aspire  to  her  hand,  and  that  he  is  already  be- 
trothed to  a  maiden  of  his  own  station,  whom  he  in- 
tends to  marry  if  she  has  remained  true  to  him^. 

'Eeis  gentil  e  vaillant,  ne  sui  pas  de  teu  gent 
K'entre  moi  e  Lenburc  facuns  noceiement; 
Mais  le  rei  mun  seignur  defendrai  vassalment, 
Tant  cum  ere  ovek  li  mar  avera  dutement 


Horn  et  lUmenhild,  op.  cit.  3658—72.    Similarly  3808—72. 
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De  feluns  Sarasins  qui  li  facent  torment. 
Mes  en  Bretaine  fui  vallet  en  mun  jovent, 
Od  un  prodome  i  fis  un  poi  arestement. 
Une  fille  qu'il  ot  vers  moi  fist  aliement, 
Si  k'ele  m'avereit  e  joe  li  tut  ensement; 
Fille  est  d'un  vavasur  e  tel  sunt  mi  parent: 
Bien  sumes  paringals  e  d'un  ordeinement. 
Ja  ne  prendrai  muillie[r]  od  mun  dreit  escient 
Tant  ke  saclie  si  vers  mei  s'a  tenu  leaument 
E  cum  ert  de  nostre  amur,  s'ele  me  tendra  covent.' 

The  poet  makes  no  effort  to  develop  the  psycho- 
logical possibilities  Avhich  the  situation  offers. 

In  Bevis  the  redactor  is  similarly  indifferent.  The 
lady  of  Civile  insists  on  marrying  the  hero,  although 
he  has  repulsed  her  advances  and  told  her  that  he  is 
in  search  of  his  lost  wife  Josian.  The  discussion  be- 
comes heated,  and  the  lady  threatens  to  have  him  be- 
headed. At  this  Bevis  agrees  to  go  through  the 
ceremony  of  marriage  K 

'„Bele  soure",  dist  Boves,  „ceo  estre  lessez, 

Je  ne  le  forai  pur  kan  ke  vus  avez." 

Key  vus  dirai  plus  pur  estre  losenge? 

Mes  tant  out  entre  els  parle  e  tense, 

Ke  li  un  a  I'autre  i  est  mult  ire, 

E  la  dame  li  manasse  pur  le  chef  coper. 

„Dame'',  dist  Boves,  „lessez  moi  parler! 

Par  ceo  covenant  te  prenderai  a  mulier 

Ke,  si  Josian  ne  repeyre,  o  le  vis  cler, 

En  se  set  ans,  ne  voile  plus  aloygner, 

Jeo  vus  prenderai  a  femme  par  vostre  conge".' 

The  lady  accepts  this  arrangement.  The  formal 
ceremony  is  performed,  but  the  marriage  is  not  con- 

^   Boeve  de  Raumtone,  op.  cit.  2875 — 86. 
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summated.   When  the  seven  years  are  over  the  maiden- 
wife  demands  the  fulfilment  of  the  promise  K 

^Set  ans  ont  ensemble  converses. 
Que  unkes  ov  lui  n'out  charnel  amistez. 
Un  jur  ad  la  dame  Bonn  apelez: 
„Orefost  de  vus  averai  ma  voluntez." 
,,Bien  purra  estre",  dist  Boves  li  senez.' 

The  lost  Josian  appears  just  in  time.  The  lady 
of  Civile  yields  gracefully  and  receives  Tierri  as  a 
husband. 

We  have  the  same  objective  handling  of  the 
situation  here  as  in  Horn.  Bevis'  resistance  is  not 
complicated  by  any  inclination  or  feeling  of  obligation 
toward  the  second  lady. 


cj    The  second  lady  in  the  psychological  romances. 

In  another  group  of  romances  the  poet's  interest 
is  in  the  situation  as  a  psychological  problem.  Of 
these  we  shall  first  examine  Marie  de  France's  lay 
Eliduc.  The  wife  of  the  hero  is  dismissed  with  two 
lines  \ 

*Sa  femme  en  la  terre  larra; 
A  ses  humes  cumandera 
Que  il  la  guar  dent  leialment.' 

The  beauty  and  charm  of  the  second  woman  is 
emphasized,  and  the  interest  is  concentrated  on  the 
contlict  in  the  hero's  mind=^ 


^    Boeve  de  Haamtone,  ojj.  ci^.  2954  — 9. 

2  Warnke.   Die  Lais   der  Marie  de  France,  Halle  1900, 
p.  188,  1.  71—4. ' 

3  Eliduc  314-27. 
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'Tuz  est  murnes  e  trespensez; 
pur  la  bele  est  en  grant  esfrei, 
la  fille  sun  seignur  le  rei, 
que  tant  dulcement  I'apela 
e  de  ceo  qu'ele  suspira. 
Mult  par  se  tient  a  entrepris 
que  tant  a  este  el  pais 
que  ne  Fa  veiie  sovent. 
Quant  ceo  ot  dit,  si  se  repent: 
de  sa  femme  li  remembra, 
e  cum  il  li  asselira 
que  bone  fei  li  portereit 
e  leialment  se  cuntendreit.' 

The  poet  describes  the  similar  trouble  of  the 
young  girl,  who  at  last  decides  to  send  the  hero  a 
ring  and  girdle.  She  rejoices  to  learn  that  Eliduc 
has  accepted  the  tokens,  and  is  happy  in  the 
prospect  of  his  long  sojourn  at  the  court.  She 
knows  nothing  of  the  hero's  trouble;  she  does  not 
guess  how  he  is  torn  between  love  for  her  and  loyal- 
ty to  his  wifei: 

'Ne  saveit  rien  de  la  dolur 

u  il  esteit,  puis  qu'il  la  vit. 

Unkes  n'ot  joie  ne  delit, 

fors  tant  cum  il  pensa  de  li. 

Mult  se  teneit  a  mal  bailli,  \ 

Kar  a  sa  femme  aveit  premis, 

ainz  qu'il  turnast  de  sun  pais, 

qu'il  n'aimereit  si  li  nun. 

Ore  est  sis  quers  en  grant  fri^un. 

Sa  leialte  voleit  guarder; 

mes  ne  s'en  puet  nient  oster 


1   Eliduc  458—77. 
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que  il  nen  eint  la  dameisele, 
Guilliadun,  ki  tant  fu  bele, 
de  li  veeir  et  de  parler 
e  de  baisier  e  d'acoler; 
mes  ja  ne  li  querra  amiir, 
que  ne  li  turt  a  deslionur. 
tant  pur  sa  femme  guarder  fei, 
tant  pur  ceo  qu'il  est  od  le  rei.' 

The  king  encourages  the  interest  of  his  daugliter 
and  the  young  knight  in  each  other.  News  comes 
wliich  necessitates  the  return  of  Eliduc  to  his  own 
country.  He  regrets  that  he  has  ever  seen  Guilliadun, 
for  he  realizes  that  separation  will  perhaps  mean  death 
to  both  of  them^: 

'„A  las,"  fet  il,  ,,mal  ai  erre! 
Trop  ai  en  cest  pais  este! 
Mar  vi  unkes  ceste  cuntree! 
Une  meschine  1  ai  amee, 
Guilliadun,  la  fille  al  rei, 
mult  durement  e  ele  mei. 
Quant  si  de  li  m'estuet  partir. 
Un  de  nus  estuvra  murir 
u  ambedous,  estre  ceo  puet.' 

Yet  he  must  not  fail  in  his  duty  to  his  lord  and 
to  his  wife.    His  love  is  unlawful-. 

'Jeo  ne  puis  mie  remaneir, 
Ainz  m'en  irai  par  estuveir. 
S'a  m'amie  esteie  espusez. 
nel  suferreit  crestientez. 
De  tutes  parz  va  malement' 


I 


1  Eliduc  585—94. 

2  Eliduc  599  —  604. 
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He  does  not  tell  Guilliadim  that  he  is  married. 
He  tells  her  only  that  he  must  depart.  Her  distress  is 
so  great  that  he  promises  to  go  or  stay  as  she  may 
command.    She  begs  him  to  take  her  with  him^. 

'„0d  vus"  fet  ele,  „m'en  menez, 
puis  que  remaneir  ne  volez! 
U  si  ceo  nun,  jeo  m'ocirai; 
ja  mes  joie  ne  bien  n'avrei 


u  ? 


He  promises  to  come  back  for  her.  When  he 
reaches  his  home,  he  grieves  so  bitterly  that  his  wife 
realizes  that  he  is  devoured  by  some  secret  distress. 
On  the  day  appointed  he  returns  to  Guilliadun,  and 
secretly  sets  off  with  her  to  his  home. 

A  tempest  threatens  to  destroy  the  ship,  and  tlie 
mariners  attribute  it  to  Eliduc's  sin  in  bringing  her. 
The  girl  thus  learns  tliat  her  lover  has  a  wife  in  the 
country  where  she  is  going.  She  falls  into  a  death-like 
swoon.  Eliduc  conceals  her  body  in  a  chapel  near  his 
home,  and  comes  thither  secretly  each  day  to  watch 
her.  His  wife  learns  the  cause  of  his  trouble;  she 
succeeds  in  finding  the  girl  and  restoring  her  to  life. 
She  then  withdraws  to  a  convent  and  leaves  the  lovers 
to  marry  each  other.  Later  Guilliadun  withdraws  to  the 
same  convent.    Eliduc  enters  an  adjoining  monastery. 

The  purpose  seems  to  be  to  elucidate  the  problem 
which  the  situation  poses:  the  conflict  between  the 
rights  of  love,  which  the  poet  considers  sacred,  and  the 
rights  of  marriage  universally  recognized.  The  atti- 
tude toward  received  standards  of  morality  is  respect- 
ful. The  hero  is  entirely  under  their  dominion,  and 
regards  the  love  he  feels  for  Guilliadun  as  sin.  He 
yields  to  it  against  his  own  conscience  and  with  no 


Eliduc  679  —  683. 
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hope  of  anything  but  condemnation  for  liis  conduct. 
The  first  wife  withdraws  to  a  convent  to  allow  the 
lovers  to  enjoy  their  love  without  sin.  and  they  them- 
selves later  enter  the  religious  life. 

Ille  et  Galeron  presents  a  similar  situation  i  and 
deals  with  the  same  problem.  The  forces  pitted 
against  each  other  are  different.  Love  is  here  on  the 
side  of  Duty,  and  Pity,  although  strongly  reinforced 
by  circumstance,  makes  but  a  faint  resistance.  The 
conflict  is  introduced  as  follows:  The  hero  leaves  his 
wife  because  he  has  lost  his  eye  in  a  tournament,  and  he 
fears  that  she  will  disdain  him.  He  goes  to  Kome,  where 
the  daughter  of  the  Emperor  is  seized  with  love  for 
him.  The  Emperor,  who  has  a  great  admiration  for 
Ille,  offers  her  to  him  in  marriage,  and  will  accept  no 
refusal.  The  hero  is  forced  to  confess  that  he  al- 
ready has  a  wife.  The  Pope  declares  that  unless  the 
wife  appears  within  a  given  period,  Ille  must  marry 
the  Emperor's  daughter.  In  the  meantime  Galeron  has 
left  her  home,  and  Ille's  search  for  her  proves  fruitless. 
The  wedding  of  Ille  and  Ganor  is  prepared.  But  the  lost 
wife  appears  at  the  church  door,  and  the  Emperor's 
daughter  is  rejected-. 

^11  set  bien  k'ele  I'aime  et  prise 
Mais  Galerons  I'ama  an^*ois.' 

The  fact  that  the  object  of  the  hero's  love  is 
in  this  case  his  wife  is  of  secondary  importance. 
The  poet  is  interested,  here  as  in  the  preceding  case, 
in  painting  the  clash  of  Love  with  hostile  powers. 
Although  3 

'Prestre,  raisons  et  drois  et  lois' 


^    Ille  et  Galeron,  op.  cit. 

2  Ille  et  Galeron,  4651  —  3. 

3  Ille  4656. 
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are  here  on  the  side  of  Love,  there  is  still  a  stronj[^ 
force  against  it.  Ganor,  whom  the  hero  is  on  the 
point  of  marrying,  is  passionately  in  love  with  him. 
But,  whereas  the  love  of  the  second  Avoman  for  Eli  due 
roused  a  pity  that  reinforced  his  own  desire,  the  pity 
roused  by  Ganor's  passion  is  hostile  to  Tile's  own  love. 
The  conflict  between  love  for  Galeron  and  pity  for 
Ganor  is  the  centre  of  the  poet's  interest^: 

'De  vos  ai  pitie  mervillose, 
Si  aim  de  cuer  verai  [mjespouse. 
De  I'amor  qui  est  entre  nous, 
De  la  pitie  que  j'ai  de  vous, 
Me  destraint  si  I'angoisse  et  grieve, 
A  poi  que  li  cuers  ne  me  crieve. 
Amors  et  pities  me  justicent 
Et  mout  deversement  m'atisent. 


Dix!  que  ferai  por  cou  ataindre? 
Ou  por  pitie  ichi  remaindre 
Et  envers  amors  viiener, 
U  laissier  ceste  chi^  pener 
Et  ferai  ce  k'a  amor  taint?' 

It  is  needless  to  say  that  after  several  hundred 
lines  of  struggle,  here  as  in  Eliduc,  Amors  is  the 
victor.  Pity  and  Duty,  when  measured  against  Love, 
are  alike  powerless. 

In  Galerent,  which  is  a  combination  of  the  motifs 
of  llle  et  Galeron  and  Marie  de  France's  Le  Fraisne, 
the  hero  is  similarly  a  prey  to  conflicting  impulses. 
Galerent  has  accepted  the  offer  of  the  hand  of  Florie 
on  account  of  her  likeness  to  his  lost  love  Le  Fraisne. 


1  llle  4827—35;  4845. 

2  ceste  chi  is  (iauor. 
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As  the  day  of  the  marriage   approaches,   he  becomes 
more  and  more  disturbed  in  mindi. 

'Dieux!  comment  m'en  puis  je  deffendre 
A  m'onneur  de  ce  manage? 
Elle  est  a  un  homme  si  sage 
Fille,  qui  [a]  tante  vertu. 
S'or  te  demande:  „Yeus  la  tu?" 
Comment  te  peuz  tu  assentir 
A  respondre  oil  sans  mentir? 
Mauvaisement  je  ray  en  sens 
Que  mariage  fait  assens. 


Si  prendray  fame  pour  ses  dens, 
Et  pour  ses  yeulx,  et  pour  sa  bouche. 
Quant  de  si  pen  nvamie  touche 
Celle  [ne]  n'em  porte  que  I'ombre!' 

Here  the  conflict  is  of  Love  against  Honor,  and 
here,  as  in  the  other  cases,  it  is  Love  that  wins^. 


d)   The  psiicliological  problem  in  the  Tristan  texts. 

Let  us  now  examine  the  treatment  of  the  second 
Isolt  in  the  Tristan  story.  The  poem  of  Eilhart  does 
not  dwell  on  the  psychological  interest  of  the  situation, 
but  the  narrative  itself  shows  clearly  the  opinions  of 
the  poet  on  the  questions  which  the  situation  is  intro- 
duced to  illustrate.  The  poet  subordinates  the  second 
Isolt  relentlessly.  He  reduces  her  role  to  that  of  a 
mere  foil  for  his  main  heroine.  As  in  the  other 
romances  in  which  the  purpose  is  to  tempt  the  hero, 
the  proffered  maiden  has  the  name  of  his  lost  love  3. 


^    Galerent,  oj).  cit.  f)845  —  G5. 

2   V.  Appendix  III  for  a  discussion  of  these  romances, 

^   OX  5686  —  92. 
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'„Wie  lieizet  dine  swestir?" 
„geselle,  sie  ist  Isalde  geiiant." 
do  wente  der  here  Tristrant 
daz  sie  on  hete  irkorn. 
he  dachte  „ich  habe  Isaldin  vlorn: 
Isaldin  habe  ich  wedir  vunden".' 

Similarly  in  the  English  Horn,  the  first  maiden 
is  called  Eimenhild,  the  second  Reynild ;  in  Eliduc  the 
women  are  Guildeluec  and  Guilliadun;  in  Ille  they  are 
Galeron  and  Ganor.  In  Le  Fraisne  and  in  Galerant, 
the  names  Le  Fraisne  and  La  Coldre,  and  Fraisne  and 
Florie  are  intended  to  be  suggestive  one  of  another. 

At  every  point  in  his  account  of  the  relation  of 
Tristan  with  Isolt  of  Brittany,  the  poet  makes  clear 
that  the  cause  of  his  heroes  interest  in  her  is  really  his 
yearning  for  the  other  Isolt.  The  mediaeval  hero  had 
a  na'ive  egoism  which  is  shocking  to  our  modern  con- 
science. Neither  the  poet  nor  the  hero  asks  himself 
if  he  is  wronging  the  second  Isolt.  The  saint  who 
refused  a  bishopric  to  go  into  the  wilderness  to  seek 
his  own  soul's  salvation  had  no  regret  for  the  souls  that 
he  might  thus  be  leaving  to  perish.  Tristan  on  his 
marriage  night,  remembering  the  distant  Isolt,  has  no 
thought  for  the  young  bride  by  his  side.  It  is  of  the 
other  Isolt  he  is  thinking,  and  of  the  sovereign  power 
of  love.  Here  Duty  and  Desire  are  the  opposing  forces, 
and  here,  as  ever,  Love  is  victorious. 

Meager  as  the  account  in  Eilhart  is,  nothing  is 
omitted  that  would  illustrate  the  soreness  of  the  hero's 
trial.  The  rival  is  given  the  name  of  the  woman  he 
loves.  She  is  of  extraordinary  beauty.  He  is  destitute 
of  hope,  not  only  of  ever  possessing  the  first  Isolt,  but 
of  ever  seeing  her.  If  he  offends  the  family  of  the 
second  Isolt,  his  ver}^  life  is  in  peril.   But  he  does  not 
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falter.  In  defiance  of  duty  and  despite  desire,  the 
second  Isolt  is  his  wife  merely  in  name.  Love,  even 
in  despair,  is  all  exacting ;  other  duties,  even  the  duty 
of  marriage,  other  desires,  even  the  desire  of  the 
flesh,  are  as  naught  to  it. 

In  the  incident  that  follows,  the  supremacy  of 
love  is  further  illustrated.  Called  to  account  by  the 
relatives  of  the  second  Isolt,  and  threatened  with  death 
for  his  neglect  of  his  obligations  to  them,  Tristan  has 
only  to  prove  that  the  love  of  his  mistress  for  him 
surpasses  that  of  his  wife.  When  Kaherdin  sees  Isolt's 
devotion  to  Tristan's  dog,  he  freely  and  completely 
acquits  him.  Love  alone  constitutes  obligation.  It  is 
to  the  Isolt  who  loves  him  most  that  Tristan  is  bound  K 

The  psychological  conflict  is  elaboratel}'  described 
in  the  French  Prose  Eomance-. 

Tristan  regarde  Ysenlt  et  Taimme  durement,  et  pense 
que,  s"il  la  pouoit  avoir,  il  la  prendroit  volentiers,  si  en 
omblieroit  F autre  Yseult.  Tristan  cuide  bien  qu"il  pnisse 
omblier  Tautre  Yseult  pour  ceste  par  moult  de  raisons,  car 
il  voit  bien  qu'il  la  tient  contre  droit  et  contre  raison:  et 
si  n'est  nul,  s'il  le  savoit,  qu'il  ne  le  tensist  a  mauvais  et 
a  traitre.  Pour  ce  s'acorde  il  qu'il  vault  mieux  qu'il  prenge 
ceste  Y'seult  et  leisse  T autre  Yseult 

We  are  told  that  this  Isolt  is  deeply  in  love  with 
Tristan.  One  day  when  he  is  riding  with  her  brother, 
Tristan  loses  himself  in  a  reverie  and  becomes  so  ab- 
sorbed that  he  falls  from  his  horse.  Kaherdin  implores 
him  to  confide  to  him  the  cause  of  his  abstraction, 
and  Tristan  confesses  that  it  is  on  account  of  Isolt 
that  he  languishes.  He  declares  that  he  cannot  live 
without  her.  Kaherdin  rejoices  to  hear  this,  believing 
that  it  is  of  his  sister  that  Tristan  speaks.    He  re- 


^  OX  6181  ff. 

2   Bedier  11.365-6. 
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proaches  him  for  having  so  long  concealed  his  desire. 
Tristan  sees  that  his  friend  has  misunderstood  him, 
but  he  does  not  reveal  the  truth.  Howel  is  delighted 
to  give  his  daughter  to  so  valiant  a  warrior,  and 
Tristan  cannot  refuse  to  accept  her  ^ : 

Tristan  espoiisa  Yseult.  Et  furent  les  neupces  et  la 
teste  grans.  La  nuyt  vint  que  Tristan  deust  aler  couchier 
avec  Yseult;  niais  I'autre  Yseult  lui  defent  qu'il  ue  gise  a 
sa  femme  charnellemeut,  mais  I'acoler  ne  le  baisier  ne  lui 
deffend  elle  mie.  Tristan  se  concha  empr^s  Yseult  tout  nu 
a  nu,  et  le  luminaire  luisoit  si  cler  que  Tristan  pouoit  bien 
ve'ir  la  beaute  d'Yseult.  Elle  avoit  la  gorge  tendre  et 
blanche,  les  yeulx  vers  et  rians,  les  sourcilz  bruns  et  bien 
assis,  face  pure  et  clere.  Et  Tristan  la  baise  et  acole.  Et, 
quant  il  lui  souvient  de  Yseult  de  Cornouaille,  si  a  toute 
perdue  sa  volente  du  surplus  faire.  Ceste  Yseult  lui  est 
devant,  et  I'autre  Yseult  est  en  Cornouaille  qui  lui  deffend, 
si  chier  com  il  a  son  corps,  que  a  ceste  ne  face  chose  qui 
a  villennie  tourne.  Ainsi  demoure  Tristan  avec  Yseult  sa 
femme. 

They  are  almost  a  year  thus  2. 

En  ceste  partie  dit  le  conte  que  Tristan  et  Kehedin 
chevauchoient  ung  jour  ensemble,  si  souvint  a  Tristan  qu'il 
avoit  ung  an  qu'il  avoit  perdue  Yseult,  si  commence  a 
plourer  trop  durement.  Kehedin,  quant  il  le  voit  plourer, 
si  sceut  bien  que  c'estoit  de  grant  destresse  de  coeur  et  lui 
dit:  'Sire,  par  la  foy  que  vous  deves  a  la  riens  du  monde 
que  vous  plus  ames,  dittes  moy  pour  quoy  vous  ploures '.  — 
'Kehedin',  fait  Tristan,  'moult  m'aves  conjure;  mais,  se  vous 
me  convenancies  que  a  uuUi  ne  le  diries  ne  mauvais  gre 
ne  m'en  saries,  je  le  vous  diroye'.  Et  Kehedin  lui  con- 
venance  loyaument.  'Kehedin',  fait  Tristan,  'j'aimme  par 
amours  une  dame  qui  me  fu  emblee  huy  a  ung  an',  Et 
lors  lui  conte  la  verite  de  s'amour.  'Et  sachies',  fait  Tristan, 
'que  je  vous  puis  bien  rendre  vostre  seur  toute  pucelle;  car 
j'ayme  tant  Yseult  que  je  ne  me  mefferoye  envers  elle  pour 


*    Bedier  II,  368—9. 
''   Bedier  II,  370-^1. 
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nulle  rieiis'.  —  'Sire',  dit  Kehedin,  'moult  me  merveille  de 
ce  que  me  dittes,  et  non  pour  tant  bien  vous  en  croy.  Mais 
or  me  dittes,  cette  dame  que  vous  ames  est  elle  belle?"  — 
'De  sa  beaute',  fait  Tristan,  'ne  fault  mie  a  parler,  car  en 
tout  le  monde  n'a  si  belle,  et  si  n'aimma  oncquez  femme 
tant  homme  comment  elle  m'aime'.  —  'Certes',  dit  Kehedin, 
'  s'elle  est  •  si  belle  et  elle  vous  aimme  tant  comment  vous 
dittes,  se  vous  I'ames  je  ne  vous  en  blasmeray  ja'. 

The  sentiments  attributed  to  Tristan  in  the  Prose 
Eomance  are  those  indicated  in  the  account  of  Eilhart : 
Tristan  is  drawn  to  the  second  Isolt  by  her  name 
and  by  the  j^earning'  for  his  lost  love.  He  is 
pressed  into  marriage  with  her  by  her  famil}'.  who 
are  misled  hj  his  interest  in  her  name  and  influenced 
by  their  eagerness  to  attach  him  to  themselves. 
Through  no  fault  against  love,  he  is  brought  into  a 
position  in  which  it  seems  absolutely  impossible  to 
remain  loyal  to  Isolt.  The  beauty  of  Isolt  of  Brittany 
is  the  supreme  trial.  But  the  hero  does  not  falter. 
Simply:  L autre  Yseiilt  est  en  Cornotiaille  qui  lui  def- 
fend.  All  other  considerations  are  not  only  overborne, 
but  easily  overborne  by  this  one.  All  things  done  for 
Isolfs  saJce  are  easy. 

Thomas,  more  disposed  to  paint  his  lovers  in  their 
human  frailty,  represents  his  hero  as  suffering  cruelly 
in  preserving  his  loyalty.  The  struggle  is  depicted 
in  a  long  passage,  of  which  we  quote. but  a  few  lines  i; 

'II  out  boen  voleir  de  li  faire, 
Mais  I'amur  le  fait  molt  retraire. 
Gente  la  sent,  bele  la  set, 
E  volt  sun  buen,  sun  desir  het; 


^  Bedier  I,  286,  1.  659—65;  cf.  note.  Voleir  is  liere  used  to 
indicate  the  cravings  of  the  flesh;  desii%  the  yearning  for  the 
lost  Isolt. 
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Car  s'il  n'eii  oust  si  grant  desir, 
A  son  voleir  poiist  asentir: 
Mais  a  sun  grant  desir  s'asent.' 

Thomas'  treatment  is  in  the  manner  of  the  dia- 
lectics of  Crestien  de  Troves  and  Andreas  Capellanus, 
but,  in  contrast  to  tliat  of  the  Prose  Eomance,  it  is 
an  effort  to  make  the  lovers  more  human  and  less  the 
exponents  of  the  theory  of  courtly  love. 

Of  the  traits  that  we  have  here  discussed  as  associat- 
ing the  cstoire  with  the  poetry  of  the  latter  half  of  the 
twelfth  century,  none  seems  to  us  more  striking  than 
Tristan's  failure  to  consummate  his  marriage.  The 
passage  is  the  expression  of  a  romantic  idealism  to 
which  no  age  perhaps  has  ever  been  entirely  deaf. 
But  it  would  be  a  daring  idealist,  even  today,  after 
eight  centuries  of  the  idealization  of  romantic  love, 
who  would  venture  to  represent  his  hero  as  refraining 
from  consummating  his  marriage  out  of  loyalty  to  a 
passion  steeped  in  shame  from  its  beginnings,  and  to 
a  woman  lost  to  him  now  forever.  It  is  a  conception 
that  seems  to  us  historically  impossible  previous  to 
the  society  for  which  Cliges  and  La  Charrette  were 
written.  Only  in  such  a  society  could  an  idealistic 
poet  have  dared  so  plainly  to  assign  to  marriage  a 
second  place. 


9.  A  TERMINUS  AD  QUEM  FOE  THE  ESTOIRE: 
THE  DATES  OF  THE  EXTANT  REDACTIONS. 

Let  US  now  examine  the  dates  of  the  Folie,  Beroul, 
the  continuation  of  Beroul,  Thomas,  and  Eilhart,  and 
see  if  the  date  which  we  are  inclined  to  assign  to  the 
estoire,  a  date  following  somewhere  during  the  period 

Schcepperle,  Tristan.  \2 
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of  activity  of  Marie  de  France  and  Crestien  de  Troyes, 
is  compatible  with  them. 

On  the  ground  of  the  numerous  irregularities  in 
its  declensional  forms,  M.  Bedier  places  the  Folie 
Tristan  of  the  Berne  manuscript  in  the  first  years  of 
the  thirteenth  centur}'  K 

For  the  continuation  of  Beroul  a  terminus  a  quo  is 
furnished  by  the  line- 

'les  mains  gourdes  por  le  mal  d'Acre' 

which  is  an  allusion  to  the  epidemic  among  the  cru- 
saders during  the  siege  of  Acre  in  1190  and  11913). 

M.  Muret  discusses  the  date  for  the  version  of 
Beroul  as  follows :  The  versification  is  less  archaic  and 
the  declensions  are  less  well  preserved  in  Beroul  than  in 
the  Brut  and  the  Roman  de  Bon  (1155 — 1175).  More- 
over the  rhymed  couplet  is  used  with  a  freedom  hardly 
conceivable  previous  to  Crestien  de  Troyes.  The  poem 
must  therefore  have  been  written  at  a  date  posterior 
to  1165^. 

Gaston  Paris  considered  it  possible  to  date  the 
version  of  Thomas  by  the  following  method:  Both 
Cliges  and  Thomas  contain  a  play  on  the  words  mer, 
amer,  Vamer.  This  word-play  is  more  neatly  introduced, 
and  more  appropriate  in  Thomas  than  in  Cliges.  Accord- 
ing to  Gaston  Paris,  Crestien  must  therefore  have  been 
imitating  Thomas,  and  since  Cliges  was  written  about 
1170  5,  Thomas"  Tristan  must  have  been  written  before 
that  time  ^.    M.  Bedier  accepts  this  conclusion '. 


*  La  Folie  Tristan,  ed.  Bedier,  p.  84. 

2  Beroul  3853. 

3  Muret,  Beroul,  Int.  p.  cxiv. 

*  Muret,  Beroul,  Int.  p.  cxiv — v. 

'"  Journal  des  savants,  1902,  p.  303. 

'  Journal  des  savants,  1902,  p.  354  —  5. 

"  n,  55. 
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Professor  Foerster  considers  that  the  word-play 
was  original  with  Crestien  and  that  Thomas  imi- 
tated it  1. 

Since  directly  opposite  conclusions  can  be  sustain- 
ed with  equal  plausibility  in  the  interpretation  of  this 
evidence,  it  cannot  be  considered  decisive  in  fixing  the 
date.  The  terminus  ad  quern  for  the  version  of  Thomas 
is  still  to  be  sought.  A  terminus  a  quo  is  fixed  by 
the  fact  that  it  contains  about  thirty  lines  from 
Wace's  Brut.  Thomas  must  therefore  have  composed 
his  poem  at  a  date  subsequent  to  1155. 


10.    THE  POEM  OF  EILHAET  AND  THE  DAUGHTER 
OF  ELEANOR  OF  POITOU. 

The  only  redaction  for  which  we  have  an  approxi- 
mately definite  date  is  that  of  Eilhart  von  Oberge, 
1185  —  1189  2.  This  redaction  was  composed  for 
Mathilda^,  daughter  of  Eleanor  of  Poitou  and 
Henry  II  of  England,  who  married  the  duke  of 
Saxony,  Henry  the  Lion,  in  1168.  Her  husband  be- 
came involved  in  a  struggle  with  Frederick  Barbarossa. 
As  a  result  he  was  exiled  for  a  period  of  three  years. 
He  left  for  Normandy  with  his  wife  and  family 
in  the  late  summer  of  1182,  and  was  received  by 
Henry  II  with  great  cordiality.  Mathilda  remained 
in  Normandy  until  1184,  when  she  accompanied  her 
father   to  England.    Her   husband   joined   her  there 


'  Foerster,  Cliges  ^,  Introduction,  Ixvi — viii ,  and  Wilmotte, 
L' evolution  du  roman  frangais  aux  environs  de  1150  (Bull,  de 
I'Acad.  roy.  de  Belg.  1903,  n^  7).  p,  67. 

2  E.  Gieracli,  Zui'  Sprache  von  Eilharts  Tristrant,  Prager 
Deutsche  Studien  lY,  Prag  1908,  254-5. 

3  Gierach,  oj).  cit  p.  243— 55,  §  106. 
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shortly     afterward.      They     returned     to    Germany 
in  11851. 

We  have  a  glimpse  of  these  three  years  of  exile 
at  the  Anglo-Norman  court  in  two  poems  addressed  to 
Mathilda  by  the  troubadour  Bertran  de  Born,  in  11822; 

In  the  first  the  poet  laments  the  chains  in  which 
his  lady  has  cast  him,  and  from  which  he  can  never  be 
released.  She  is  so  lovely  that  he  must  die  unless  she 
gives  him  a  kiss.  But  this  wish  is  too  bold,  for  she 
surpasses  b}^  far  the  three  beautiful  sisters  of  Turenne. 
Since  the  superiority  of  her  mind  is  as  great  as  that 
of  her  body,  he  must  realize  that  his  love  is  hopeless. 
He  knows  that  she  can  never  be  his.  She  can  choose 
among  the  noblest  barons,  for  she  is  the  essence  of 
excellence.  The  beauties  he  has  celebrated  up  to  this 
time  are  in  comparison  to  her  as  sand  beside  gold. 
The  dulness  and  pettiness  of  the  court  of  Argentan 
would  certainly  have  been  his  death,  had  it  not  been 
for  the  sweet  form  and  the  gracious  pitying  face,  the 
fair  reception  and  conversation  of  the  Saxon  princess  3. 

In  the  second  lyric  the  poet  speaks  of  his  ap- 
proaching departure  for  Limousin.  In  his  greeting  to 
the  beauties  of  the  south  he  adds  the  warning  that 
they  must  now  seek  another  to  celebrate  them,  for 
the  love  that  he  feels  for  the  loveliest  in  the  world 
makes  him  cold  to  every  other.  Yes,  he  sees  in  ad- 
vance that  when  he  is  at  home  again  he  will  be  unable 


^  A.  Richard,  Histoire  des  comtes  de  Poitou  778—1204,  II, 
Paris  1903,  v.  index  Mathilde,  fdle  de  Henri  II  et  Alienor,  femme 
de  Henri  due  de  Saxe. 

^  A.  Stimming-,  Bertran  de  Born,  sein  Lehen  und  seine 
Werke,  Halle  1879,  21 — 5;  cf.  A.  Thomas,  Foesies  completes  de 
Bertran  de  Born,  Toulouse  1888,  Xlllff. ;  A.  Stimming,  Bertran 
von  Born,  Halle  1892,  p.  16,  17,  125  —  9. 

»  Stimming,  1879,  p.  141,  No.  9;  Stimming,  1892,  p.  125, 
No.  34:  A.  Thomas,  O}).  cit.  125  —  8. 
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to  withstand  the  longing  for  her,  and  will  set  out  once 
more  for  Normandy.  The  graciousness  with  which 
she  has  received  him  lias  made  his  heart  hers  forever. 
How  could  it  be  otherwise  ?  She  is  young,  noble,  sin- 
cere, of  royal  blood,  and  perfect  in  all  fair  attributes. 
Indeed  she  is  so  far  above  all  others  that  even  the 
imperial  crown  w^ould  be  honored  by  her  wearing  it. 
AVith  delight  he  remembers  the  hours  he  has  passed 
with  hei';  she  bade  him  sit  on  a  gorgeous  carpet  and 
conversed  graciously  with  him.  When  he  heard  her 
delightful  conversation,  and  enjoyed  her  kindness, 
when  he  saw  her  white  teeth,  her  slender,  delicate 
body,  and  her  rosy  fresh  color,  he  lost  his  heart 
forever  i. 

The  Provencal  biographer  gives  a  similar  account 
of  Mathilda,  and  relates  the  following  incident  in  con- 
nection with  the  second  poem:  During  the  winter, 
Richard  (Coeur  de  Lion,  brother  of  Mathilda)  and 
Bertran  had  set  out  on  a  journey  to  inspect  the 
troops.  Supplies  were  extremely  scarce  in  the  camp, 
and  it  happened  one  Sunday  that  the  friends  passed 
the  wliole  morning'  without  food.  Instead  of  giving 
way  to  vexation,  Bertran  called  to  mind  the  image  of 
the  princess  and  composed  the  poem  2. 

The  lyrics  are  of  course  conventional  enough. 
We  do  not  offer  them  as  a  portrait  of  Mathilda.  True 
or  false  as  they  may  be,  a  princess  who  had  listened 
to  the  praises  of  Bertran  de  Born  and  who  had  been 
one  of  the  central  figures  in  the  court  of  Eleanor, 
would  be  acquainted  with  the  newest  poems  of  courtly 


1  Stimming,   1879,   p.  160;    Stimming,   1892,   No.  35.  19; 
A.  Thomas  122 5 

2  Stimming-,   1879,   p.  24.  109;    Stimmiug,    1892,   p.  127; 
A.  Thomas,  oj).  cit  122. 
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love.  Such  a  production,  we  imagine,  was  the  Tristan 
romance  which,  on  her  return  from  the  Anglo-Norman 
court  in  1185,  she  confided  to  Eilhart  von  Oberge  to 
put  into  German  verse. 


C.   CONCLUSION. 

Thomas,  far  from  being  the  first  to  introduce 
courtly  ideas  into  the  tradition  of  Tristan  i,  modified 
the  extravagant  lengths  to  Avhich  those  ideas  w^ere 
carried  in  his  source.  In  Kaherdin's  adventures  with 
Camille  and  Crargeolain,  the  estoire  seems  to  show  the 
influence  of  themes  which  appear  frequenth^  in  the 
courtly  lyric  of  the  thirteenth  century.  In  the  account 
of  the  unconsummated  marriage,  and  of  Isolt's  anger 
against  Tristan,  the  estoire  represents  an  idealization 
of  unlawful  love  that  can  be  compared  only  with  that 
in  Cliges  and  La  Charrette.  The  redactor  is  acquainted 
with  the  stories  of  the  Arthurian  knights,  and  it  appears 
from  his  treatment  of  them  that  they  w^ere  already 
Avell  known  to  his  audience.   There  seems  to  be  some 


^  Gaston  Paris  contrasted  the  primitive  character  of  the 
Tristan  romance  with  the  artificiality  of  the  poems  of  Crestien 
(Revue  de  Paris  1894,  Avril,  138 ff.,  esp.  163).  Novati,  although 
still  under  the  influence  of  Paris,  saw  that  his  statements  did  not 
hold  good  for  the  version  of  Thomas  (Studj  di  fdoloyia  romanza, 
11,399—408).  This  version,  it  seemed  to  him,  showed  the  begin- 
nings of  the  doctrines  of  courtly  love.  He  contrasted  its  courtly 
character  with  the  primitive  traits  in  Beroul.  The  extant  frag- 
ment of  Beroul  breaks  off  at  a  point  previous  to  the  courtTy 
passages  which  we  have  discussed  in  this  chapter.  But  in  Eilhart's 
poem  these  courtly  passages  form  the  continuation  of  a  narrative 
which  contains  all  the  primitive  traits  that  are  in  Beroul.  There 
are  survivals  of  this  combination  in  Thomas.  There  is  no  doubt 
that  Eilhart  and  Tliomas  liad  tlies(i  fontrailictory  features  from 
the  estoire. 
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relation  between  the  incident  of  Tristan's  first  return 
to  Cornwall  from  Brittany,  and  the  lays  of  Lanval 
and  ChievrefoiJ.  None  of  the  extant  redactions  of  the 
estoire  antedate  the  last  decades  of  the  twelfth  centur3^ 
It  would  seem  that  the  estoire  was  written  very  shortly 
before  them  I 


*  For  a  discussion  of  the  traces  of  older  tradition  in  the 
estoire  see  chapters  V  and  VI.  In  the  introduction  to  the  third 
edition  of  Cliges,  Professor  Foerster  expresses  the  opinion  that 
the  reconstructions  of  M.  Bedier  and  Professor  Golther  represent 
hereits  eine  spdtere,  stark  verdnderte  und  unverhdltmsmdssig  ver- 
mehrte  Umarbeitung  eines  dlteren  Urtristan,  den  loir  also  ah  Ur- 
Urtristan  bezeichneri  miissen.    Ixiv,  cf.  Ixv  ff. 


V.    POPULAR  TRADITION 

IN   THE   ESTOIRE':   ITS   NARRATIVE 

TECHNIQUE. 

A.  INTRODUCTION. 

So  completely  are  the  materials  of  the  story  of 
Tristan  and  Isolt  transmuted  by  the  tragic  fatality 
that  broods  over  the  whole,  that  we  are  likely  to  for- 
get in  how  man}'  passages  tlie  narrative  is  a  mosaic 
of  incidents  that  have  been  related  of  hundreds  and 
hundreds  of  nameless  heroes  in  every  tongue.  They 
are  the  same  incidents  that  we  hear  told  around  the 
peat-fire  in  remote  districts  of  the  Scottish  higlilands 
today,  and  that  we  may  find  tomorrow  recorded  in  a 
Hebrew  text  of  the  ninth  century.  We  may  collect  and 
compare  twenty  versions  of  each  story,  we  may  collect 
and  compare  a  hundred  or  a  thousand,  and  while  we 
are  collecting  and  classifying  them,  a  shepherd  on 
the  Sicilian  hills,  and  a  pauper  in  the  almshouse  in 
Kerry,  and  a  dozen  others  in  a  dozen  other  spots, 
will  have  created  a  dozen  and  two  versions  more. 
Each,  whether  he  heard  the  new  version  from  another 
or  made  it  himself  from  the  old,  will  tell  it  as  nearly 


*    We  reserve   for  discussion   in   Chapter  VI   the   portions 
of  the  Tristan  story  that  may  show  marks  of  Celtic  intiuence. 
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as  he  can  in  terms  of  the  life  he  knows.  Some  ele- 
ments of  strangeness  he  will  leave,  but  those  only 
that  are  vital  to  the  narrative  and  that  he  thinks 
his  father  would  have  understood  even  if  he  does  not. 
And  since  all  over  Europe  the  conditions  of  existence 
among  people  whose  interest  in  such  stories  is  alert, 
are  more  or  less  similar,  it  is  impossible  to  say,  when 
we  find  the  tale  tricked  out  in  chivalric  hnery  in  a 
twelfth  century  French  romance,  whether  the  poet 
drew  it  from  one  source  or  another. 

The  imaginative  stores  of  primitive  fiction  seem  at 
first  glance  to  be  endless.  But  Avhen  we  have  examin- 
ed a  large  body  of  European  popular  tales,  we  are  im- 
pressed with  the  fact  that  they  consist  of  a  very 
limited  number  of  elements  combined  in  an  infinite 
number  of  ways.  The  materials  of  popular  tradition 
are  like  a  child's  set  of  blocks.  They  may  be  ar- 
ranged in  a  great  man}^  different  combinations,  but 
the  units  are  always  the  same.  By  the  study  of  a 
considerable  number  of  versions  of  a  given  story,  taken 
down  from  oral  tradition,  it  is  possible  to  gain  an 
approximate  idea  of  the  limits  within  which  the  popu- 
lar account  may  vary. 

Such  folk-tales  are  the  fabric  of  a  great  part  of 
mediaeval  literature.  They  form  the  material  of  its 
fiction  and  often  of  its  history-.  Only  very  slowly  does 
realism,  the  interest  in  tilings  as  they  are,  gain  ground. 
The  naive  indifference  to  probability  and  the  uniformity 
of  type  of  these  popular  tales,  wherever  we  find  them, 
betray  their  origin  in  oral  tradition. 

The  Tristan  romance  contains  a  considerable 
number  of  such  stories.  In  the  hands  of  Thomas, 
Gottfried  von  Strassburg,  and  the  redactor  of  the 
French  Prose  Romance,  their  improbabilities  are 
effaced,  their  rigid  lines  softened  into  greater  liar- 
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mony  with  the  narrative  of  which  the}-  are  part, 
and  their  details  modified  to  carry  out  the  individual 
purpose  of  the  redactor.  But  in  the  estoire  they  appear 
in  their  characteristic  popular  form,  with  o\\\j  the 
slight  modifications  necessary  to  fit  them  to  the  nar- 
rative and  the  addition  of  a  few  details  that  reflect 
customs  familiar  to  the  French  redactor.  Everything 
individual  in  the  particular  folk -tale  utilized  by  the 
redactor,  however,  has  been  suppressed.  So  far  as  we 
can  distinguish,  his  source  may  have  been  one  of  the 
colorless  composite  versions  that  we  draw  up  from 
the  comparison  of  a  hundred  narratives.  The  indi- 
vidual traits  that  are  added  are  traits  drawn  from 
contemporary  twelfth  century  society ;  the  modifications 
that  are  made  are  the  slightest  that  may  serve  to  re- 
concile the  tale  with  the  other  incidents  of  the  romance. 
It  is  obvious  that  it  is  useless  to  try  to  trace  more 
definitely  the  origin  of  such  parts  of  the  romance.  By 
observing  the  manner  in  which  this  material  is  com- 
bined in  the  estoire^  we  may,  however,  be  able  to  form 
some  idea  of  the  literary  method  of  the  redactor  and 
his  predecessors. 


B.   THE  QUEST  OF  THE  PEINCESS. 

1.   THE  ACCOUNT  IN  TEISTAN. 

The  story  of  the  quest  of  a  bride  for  Mark  is  told 
in  the  estoire  somewhat  as  follows ^r 

AVheu  Tristan  returns  from  Ireland,  healed  of  the  wound 
received  from  the  Morholt,   Mark  resolves  to  make  him  his 


*  OX  1337—2258.  Tkere  are  so  many  minute  points  t 
be  discussed  in  connection  with  this  incident  that  it  seems  desir 
able  to  give  a  rather  detailed  synopsis  of  it  here.    Cf.  ch.  II,  K 
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heir.  The  euvious  courtiers  insist,  however,  on  the  king's 
taking  a  wife.  He  refuses.  Learning  that  the  refusal  is 
attributed  to  his  influence,  Tristan  joins  the  barons  in  a 
second  petition.  Mark  appears  to  yield,  but  secretly  plans 
to  elude  the  courtiers'  purpose.  While  seeking  a  device, 
he  observes  two  swallows  drop  a  long  hair  over  which  they 
have  been  quarreling  ^  "When  the  council  enters,  he  declares 
that  he  will  marry  the  princess  to  whom  the  hair  belongs. 
They  wish  to  know  who  this  is,  but  Mark  is  as  ignorant 
as  they.  To  allay  the  suspicions  of  the  barons,  Tristan 
announces  that  he  himself  will  seek  the  lady.  The  king- 
thanks  him  and  prepares  a  ship.  The  poet  comments  on 
the  folly  of  this  undertaking.  After  a  month  of  aimless 
sailing,  Tristan  commands  the  boatmen  to  avoid  Ireland  and 
declares  that  they  must  make  a  thorough  search  through 
all  lands.  The  boat  is,  however,  driven  by  a  storm  to 
the  shore  on  which  Tristan  was  healed.  He  knows  that,  in 
revenge  for  the  death  of  the  Morholt,  every  person  ivho 
approaches  this  shore  is  put  to  death.  With  evil  forebodings 
he  plans  a  ruse.  The  Irish  king,  angered  by  the  nearness 
of  the  boat,  commands  the  marshal  to  go  down  and  kill 
those  on  board.  Tristan  offers  the  marshal  a  golden  cup, 
and  asks  him  to  tell  the  king  that  they  are  merchants  come 
from  England  to  sell  food,  that  they  have  met  ships  on  the 
way,  and  have  thus  been  warned  of  their  danger,  but  rather 
than  lose  their  cargo  they  have  determined  to  risk  the 
approach  and  seek  permission  to  trade.  While  the  marshal 
returns  to  report  to  the  king,  Tristan  and  his  men  wait  in 
anxious  foreboding. 

They  learn  from  a  passer-by  that  a  dragon  is  devastating 
the  country  and  that  the  king  has  promised  to  give  his 
daughter  to  anyone  who  will  destroy  him. 

'he  dachte  he  wolde  sinen  lip 
wagin  um  daz  selbe  wip, 
und  ouch  durch  den  willen, 
daz  die  sine  gesellen 
mochten  also  genesen; 


^  I  find  no  mention  in  the  Tristan  texts  of  the  color  of 
this  hair.  Isolt  is  alluded  to  in  the  Beroul  version  as  Yseut  a  la 
crine  bloie  15i6,  3699,  la  hele  franche  au  chief  bloi  3536. 
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imd  dachte  im  sulde  libir  wesin, 
daz  he  von  dem  worme  vortorbe, 
den  daz  he  ane  wer  irstorbe^' 

Tristan  accomplishes  the  exploit  successfully  -.  Burned  b}' 
the  flames  of  the  dragon,  he  lies  down  by  a  spring.  Here  he 
is  found  b}'^  Isolt  and  Brangien.  On  regaining  consciousness 
he  recognizes  Isolt's  hair  as  that  of  the  princess  he  is  seeking. 
He  smiles  at  the  thought,  and  Isolt,  not  knowing  the  reason, 
asks  herself  if  it  is  because  she  has  left  some  task  undone. 
She  remembers  that  she  has  not  cleaned  his  sword,  and 
hastens  to  do  so.  She  recognizes  by  the  gap  in  it,  and  by 
the  piece  she  has  preserved,  that  it  is  the  weapon  that  killed 
the  3Iorholt.  At  first  she  is  determined  on  revenge,  but 
she  falters  when  Brangien  reminds  her  that  Tristan  alone 
can  save  her  from  marriage  with  the  coAvard  who  falsely 
claims  to  have  killed  the  dragon.  The  Irish  king  pardons 
Tristan  for  having  slain  the  3Iorholt,  and  gives  him  his 
daughter  to  be  the  bride  of  Mark. 


2.    CaMPAKISON  OF  THE  ACCOUNT  IN  TRISTAN 
WITH  POPULAR  VERSIONS. 

Stories  of  the  quest  of  a  bride  for  a  king  are  uni- 
versally current  in  popular  fiction.  In  the  popular  forms 
we  almost  invariably  find  five  narrative  steps  s.    The 

1  OX  1611—19. 

2  For  the  details  of  the  combat  with  the  dragon,  v.  C  infra. 
2   The  following  is  a  list  of  the  stories  I  have  examined. 

M.  Gaster,  Fairy  tales  from  3ISS.  of  the  9'^  atid  1.2 'f'  centuries, 
Folk  1. ore  Yll,  1896,  p.  232,  discussed  in  Kohler,  Kleinerc  Schriften 
II,  333,  from  a  later  version  in  Christoph  Helwig,  Judisclic 
Historienl,  ch.l5.  —  Hahn,  GriecUischeundalbanesisclieMdrclien, 
Pt.  I  Griechische  Mdrchen,  No.  37,  discussed  by  Kohler,  Kleinere 
Schrift€7i  II,  339.  —  G.  Maspero,  Les  Contes  popidaires  de  VEgypte 
ancienne,  Paris  1882,  p.  off.  Le  conte  des  deux  freres,  discussed 
by  Liebrecht,  Germania  XI,  81.  —  AV.  Radloff,  Froben  der  Volks- 
litcraiur  der  tarkischen  Stdmme  Sildsibiriens,  St.  Petersburg  1872, 
IV.  373,  No.  3.  —  Cosquin,  Contes  populaires  de  Lorraine  11,  290  ff. 
—  Grimm,  Kinder-  und  Hansmdrchen,  No.  6,  cited  by  Kohler, 
Aiifsdtze  iiber  Mdrchen,  ed.  J.  Bolte  und  E.Schmidt,  Berlin  1894, 
p.  24 ff.  —  Basile,  Fentamerone  IV,  9;  cf.  Liebrecht's  translation 
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story-teller  has,  it  is  true,  for  each  step,  the  choice  ot  a 
large  number  of  narrative  units,  but,  like  the  child's 
playing  blocks,  they  are  all  ready  to  his  hand.  1.  A 
Icing  determines  to  seek  a  ivife.   The  narrator  may  send 

of  the  Pentamerone  II,  116,  no.  39,  cited  by  Kiihler,  Aufsdtze 
iiber  Mdrchen,  p.  29.  —  Collections  of  folk-tales :  Kohler,  Kleinere 
Schriften  11,328—346,  reprinted  from  Germania  XI,  1866,  389 
—  406;  Liebrecht,  Germania  XII,  81ff. ;  Cosquin,  C antes  populaires 
de  Lorraine,  I,  Ixvff.,  II,290ff. ;  Kohler,  Aufsdtze  iiber  Mdrchen 
und  Volkslieder2Ait.  —  Scattered  folk-tales  of  this  type:  E.  S.  Hart- 
land,  Legend  of  Perseus,  111,170;  Maclnnes  andNutt:  Waifs  and 
Strays  of  Celtic  Tradition,  II,  2ff. 

Among  others,  the  following  epic  treatments:  The  Wooing  of 
Clovis,  Aimoinus  I,  13,  14;  Greg.  Tur.  II,  28,  translated  by  the 
brothers  Grimm  Deutsche  Sagen,  Berlin  1865,  No.  430,  cf.  Rajna, 
LeOrigini  deW  epopea  francese,  ch.  III.  —  The  Wooing  ofOlaf: 
Snorre  Sturlasson  Ileimskringla ,  ed.  C.  R.  Unger,  Chris tiania 
1868,  p.  309,  Ch.  92.  —  Saga  Didriks  Konungs  a f  Bern,  ed. 
C.  R.  Unger,  Christiana  1853:  Osantrix  ch.  53 ff.;  Attila  64  ff.; 
others  passim.  —  Gaungu  Hrolfs  Saga,_ed.  Rafn  in  Fornaldar 
Sogur  Nordrlanda  III,  Copenhagen  1830,  p.  235  —  364,  resume  in 
Golther,  Die  Jungfrau  mit  den  goldenen  Haaren  in  Studien  zur 
Literaturgeschichte,  M.  Bernays  gewidmet,  Leipzig  1893,  p.  169—72. 
Harnlds-saga  Hringsbana,  Ms.  A.  M.  298  II  (collated  with  298  I 
and  Rask  31),  Copenhagen.  Dr.  H.  G.  Leach  has  kindly  communi- 
cated to  me  a  resume  of  this  saga.  Cf.  E.  Kolbing,  Beitrdge  zur 
vergleichenden  Geschichte  der  romantischen  Poesie  und  Prosa  des 
Mittelalters ,  Breslau  1876,  p.  227 — 229  for  rimur  version.  — 
Kudrun  *,  ed.  E.  Martin,  Germanische  Handbibliothek,  Halle  1902. 
Aventiure  V  ff .  —  Der  grosse  Wolfdietrich,  ed.  Adolf  Holtzmann, 
Heidelberg  1865,  stanza  12  —  236.  —  Konig  Bother,  ed.  H.  Riickert, 
Deutsche  Dichtungen  des  Mittelalters,  Leipzig  1892,  Iff.  —  Sankt 
Oswald,  ed.  Ettmiiller,  Zurich  1835,  1.  27  ff.,  resume  in  Paul  Piper, 
Die  Spielmannsdichtung,  Deutsche  National-Literatnr  I,  157.  — 
The  Pursuit  of  Diarmuid  and  Grainne,  ed.  O'Grady,  Ossianic 
Society  Transactions,  1855,  p.  Iff. 

Some  of  the  stories  examined  represent  the  Quest  in  sub- 
ordination to  or  in  combination  with  a  story  of  some  other  type, 
e.  g.,  with  the  type  called  by  Kohler  Der  Bartlose :  Here  the 
servant,  having  forced  his  master  to  exchange  identities  with  him, 
compels  him  to  perform  all  manner  of  services  for  him,  among 
them  the  Quest,  Kleinere  Schriften  II,  340;  or  Der  treue  Johannes, 
where  the  characteristic  of  the  story  is  the  faithfulness  of  the 
friend  who  protects  the  hero  from  dangers  of  which  he  has  been 
forewarned,  Aufsdtze  iiber  Mdrchen,  p.  24.  The  stories  of  the 
Quest  generally  include  further  complications,  and  are  not  logic- 
ally complete  until  the  marriage  of  the  hero  with  the  heroine. 
Our  interest  does  not  extend,  however,  beyond  the  five  narrative 
elements  which  we  have  indicated. 
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the  king  himself,  or  he  may  have  the  task  performed 
by  a  proxy.  2.  There  must  he  a  motive  for  the  king's 
decision.  The  narrator  may  attribute  it  to  a  natural 
desire  to  marry,  or  he  may  represent  it  as  due  to  the 
influence  of  others.  3.  The  ling  must  choose  a  princess. 
The  hero  may  have  a  clue  to  her  identity  or  know  her 
by  report.  The  token  and  the  report  are  subject  to  a 
considerable  number  of  variations.  4.  The  hero  must 
have  definite  directions  for  his  journey.  He  may  either 
possess  them  already  or  secure  them  by  the  conventional 
folklore  methods,  the  favorite  being  that  he  is  guided  b}" 
animals  bound  to  him  by  gratitude  or  kinship.  5.  The 
hero  must  win  the  princess.  This  he  may  do  by  ruse, 
or  by  violence,  or  by  services. 

The  hero  may  disguise  himself  and  obtain  the 
princess  by  a  trick.  He  may  pretend  that  he  is  a 
merchant  and  decoy  her  to  his  ship.  He  may  ac- 
complish certain  tasks  and  receive  her  as  a  reward. 
The  tasks  are  conventional  in  popular  tradition:  to 
procure  the  water  of  Paradise  and  Hell,  or  the  water 
of  Beauty,  or  the  water  of  Life  and  Death;  to  pro- 
cure a  talisman  that  has  fallen  into  the  sea,  or  is 
in  the  possession  of  the  youth  who  drives  the  sun;  to 
collect  a  great  number  of  small  scattered  objects,  such 
as  pearls,  or  grains  of  meal;  to  select  the  princess 
from  her  many  sisters,  being  allowed  to  see  only  her 
feet;  to  swim  in  boiling  water;  or  to  kill  a  giant  or 
other  monster  1. 


'  For  previous  discussions  of  the  episode  see  Golther,  op. 
cit,  1887,  p.  15—16;  oj).  cit.,  1907,  19—20;  Golther,  Neue  Jahr- 
hucher  fiir  das  Jclassische  Altertum,  Geschichte  und  deutsche  Lite- 
ratur,  XVII,  1906,  698—702;  Piquet,  L'originalite  de  Gottfried 
de  Strasbourg^  Lille  1905,  181  — 190.  —  For  discussions  of  the 
folk-tale,  see  Kohler,  Cosquin,  Liebrecht,  loc.  cit.  A  above;  Cosquin, 
i?07??o)z/a  V,  106 — 107.  —  For  discussions  of  the  episode  in  the 
epics,  see  Golther,  Geschichte  der  deutschen  Literatur  (Deutsche 
National- J Jteratur),  Die  Brautfahrt  in  drr  Spielmannsdichtmig, 
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Only  one  of  the  characteristic  steps  in  the 
narrative  of  the  folk -tales  is  lacking*  in  Tristan.  In 
the  former  the  hero  invariably  receives  information, 
as  we  have  seen,  as  to  the  identity  and  whereabouts 
of  the  princess  from  some  kindly  disposed  person,  or 
from  animals  who  are  attached  to  him  by  ties  of  kin- 
ship or  gratitude.  In  Tristan  this  step  is  omitted. 
Instead  of  it  we  have  the  hero  drifting  aimlessly 
about  at  sea,  and  being  driven  at  last  by  a  storm  to 
the  coast  of  Ireland  —  exactly  what  had  happened 
to  him  on  the  voyage  for  healing.    On  that  occasion: 

^do  ging  daz  schif  aftir  wegin 
verre  uf  den  wilden  se. 


wen  daz  hers  nicht  me  geriichte, 
wa  daz  schifchin  liin  ging. 
ein  groz  Avint  in  do  geving 
und  treip  in  kein  Irlant 
und  warf  in  uz  uf  daz  sant 
vor  eine  borg  des  koningis. 
den  tod  den  wente  he  han  gewis, 
do  he  sach  wa  daz  he  was^.' 

In  the  Quest  of  the  Princess  of  the  Swallows' 
Hair  2: 


p.  97 — 110;  Paul  Piper,  Die  Spielmannsdichtumi  (Deutsche 
National- Liter atur);  Suchier,  Franzosische  Literaturgeschichte, 
p.  19,28;  Godefroid  Kurth,  Histoire  poetique  des  Meroviyigiens, 
Paris  1893,  p.  237 — 251;  Eajna,  Origini  delV  Epoioea  francese, 
ch.  Ill;  Golther,  Studien  zur  Literaturgeschichte,  M.  Bernays 
gewidmet,  Hamburg  1893,  p.  172  ff.  —  For  a  discussion  of  the 
incident  in  Tristan  cf.  Bedier  II,  180—1.  M.  Bedier  is  mistaken 
in  saying  that  in  the  folk -tales  the  king  sends  the  hero  on  the 
quest  because  he  wishes  to  get  rid  of  him.  This  is  not  always 
the  case. 

»   OX  1148-62. 

2   OX  1477-80,  1494  —  1500,  1505-9,  1512-4. 
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'einen  manen  vurin  sie  iif  dem  se, 
daz  sie  gesagin  niclit  me, 
wen  himel  unde  vlut. 


do  hub  sich  von  den  winden 
ein  stormwetir  vreissam. 
den  kil  ez  mit  gewalt  nam 
und  mit  michelliclier  maclit 
nnd  warf  in  an  der  selbin  naclit 
reclite  lien  kein  Irlant. 


'alliir  wart  icli  gelieilet: 
ich  wene  Avir  sin  vorteilet. 
daz  uns  so  leide  gesche  hie, 
als  mir  do  libe  ergie. 

sulle  wir  komen  hinnen, 

daz  muz  mit  grozin  listen  geschin.' 

The  poet  utilizes  the  circumstance  that  Ireland  is 
hostile  to  Cornwall  in  consequence  of  the  death  of  the 
Morholt,  to  account  for  a  trait  which  he  adopts  from 
the  folk-tale  —  the  hostility  of  the  princess'  father, 
who  allows  no  suitors  to  land  in  the  kingdom  i. 

A  favorite  ruse  of  the  wooer  in  the  folk-tales 
is  to  pretend  that  he  and  his  men  are  merchants  2. 
In  Tristan  the  account  of  the  famine  in  Ireland  in 
the  Voyage  for  Healing  serves  to  explain  this  motif. 
The  hero  pretends  that  he  is  bringing  provisions  to 


1  cf.  Oswald  1.  268 ff.;  Bother,  ed.  Ruckert  I,  1.  80ff.;  cf. 
Piper,  Spiehnannsdichtung,  I,  89 ff.;  Ver  grosse  Wolfdietnch,  op. 
cit,  story  of  Hugdietrich,  stanza  16  ff. 

-  e,  g.,  Grimm,  Kinder-  imd  Hausmdrchen,  No.  6,  discussed 
in  Kohler,  Aufsdtze  uber  Mdrchen  24;  G.  B.  Basile,  IlPentamerone 
lY,  H;  cf.  Liebrechts  tniuslatioii  II,  116.  cited  by  Kohler,  op. 
cit.,  1..  29. 
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the  distressed  country.  In  the  folk-tales  and  popular 
epics  the  maiden  is  lured  on  board  the  ship  in  order 
to  examine  the  merchant's  goods  K  The  strangers  then 
lift  anchor  and  sail  away.  This  plan  is  followed  at 
two  other  points  in  the  Tristan  story.  In  the  version 
of  Thomas,  the  Norwegian  merchants  thus  kidnap  the 
youthful  hero  2.  In  the  estoire  the  messenger  sent  by 
the  dying  Tristan  to  Cornwall  employs  the  same  ruse 
with  the  complicity  of  Isolt^.  Only  partial  use  of  it 
is  made  in  the  quest.  When  the  ship  is  cast  on  the 
Irish  shore,  Tristan  tells  the  coast-guard  that  he 
is  a  merchant,  and  thus  procures  a  respite  for  his 
party*.  But  he  has  been  thrown  upon  the  shore  of 
Ireland  against  his  will.  He  has  no  intention  of  de- 
coying the  princess  to  his  ship.  Indeed,  he  does  not 
know  that  the  princess  of  whom  he  is  in  search 
lives  in  this  land.  He  even  undertakes  the  combat 
with  the  dragon  without  knowing  that  he  is  thus  to 
win  the  princess  whom  he  seeks.  In  the  folk- tales, 
a  combat  with  a  dragon  is  a  familiar  means  of  win- 
ning the  lady.  But  in  Tristan  the  hero  accomplishes 
the  exploit  with  no  other  thought  than  to  win  favor 
with  the  Irish  king  and  thus  insure  the  safety  of 
himself  and  his  companions  ^  in  an  inhospitable  country. 
It  is  only  after  she  has  been  already  won  that  he 
discovers  that  the  princess  of  this  land  is  the  one  of 


^  cf. ,  e.  g. ,  Kudrun,  ed.  E.  Martin,  Germanische  Hand- 
bibliotheJc,  Halle  1902.  Aveiitiure  V— VIII. 

2    Bedier  I,  ch.  IV. 

2  MS.  103,  ed.  Bedier,  Thomas  II,  385—8  relates  the  incident 
in  detail.   Eilhart  gives  a  very  condensed  account.    OX  9327 — 41. 

^  In  the  Saga  the  poet  confides  to  the  reader  that  Tristan 
was  uncertain  whether  he  should  devise  some  ruse  to  lure  the 
princess  on  the  ship  or  try  to  get  her  hy  violence  or  by  fair 
means.  Kolbing  XXXIV,  p.  43,  1.  12  ff.  The  redactors  of  the 
Tristan  story  were  probably  all  more  or  less  acquainted  with  the 
different  types  of  the  story. 

^   OX  1608-19. 

Schoeppei'le,  Tristan.  13 
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whom  he  is  [in  search.  —  Not  until  he  is  found  by 
Isolt  overcome  b}^  the  fiery  breath  of  the  dragon 
does  he  realize  that  his  quest  is  accomplished  i. 


3.  THE  ADAPTATION  OF  THE  FOLK-TALE  TO  THE  PRE- 
CEDING NARRATIVE  IN  TRISTAN.. 

a)    The  heroine  of  the  Voyage  for  Healing  and  the 
heroine  of  the  Quest. 

The  redactor's  unwillingness  to  furnish  the  hero 
or  the  reader  with  a  clue  to  the  identit}'  of  the 
princess,  is  peculiar  to  the  Tristan  story.  AVe  have 
found  nothing   similar  to  it  in  the  popular  versions. 

As  we  have  shown  in  Chapter  III  2  it  is  possible  to 
account  for  it  only  on  the  supposition  that  two  episodes, 
originally  without  connection,  the  story  of  a  quest  for 
healing,  and  the  story  of  the  quest  for  an  unknown 
princess  have  been  introduced  independently,  and 
that  the  redactor  of  the  estoire  has  modified  them 
only  as  much  as  is  absolutely  necessary.  By 
preventing  the  appearance  of  the  heroine  in  person 
in  the  stor}'  of  healing,  he  has  guarded  against  the 
immediate  recognition  of  the  hair  as  belonging 
to  her  3;  by  not  giving  the  hero  the  directions 
with  which  the  other  stories  furnished  him  as  to 
the  identity  and  the  whereabouts  of  the  Princess  of 
the  Swallows'  Hair,  he  further  postpones  the  identi- 
fication of  the  two  heroines.  He  represents  Tristan 
as  setting  forth  on   the  sea,   here   as  in  the  Tantris 


'   OX  1863-72. 
''   Chap,  ni  B  1  d,  e,  f. 

^   It  would  of  course  be  natural  for  Pro  to  have  seen  Isolt. 
cf.  Bedier  IT,  212. 
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episode,  witliout  any  effort  at  direction,  or  idea  of  a 
goal.  Eilliart  cannot  refrain  at  this  point  from  a 
criticism  of  the  proceding: 

'Ez  was  eine  groze  kintheit, 
daz  he  so  michel  erbeit 
bestunt  umme  den  wint '.' 

But  the  redactor  has  succeeded,  without  any  ex- 
pense of  invention,  in  enriching  the  story  of  Tristan 
by  two  interesting  exploits  2. 

h)   The  hero  of  the  Voyage  for  Healing  and  the  hero 

of  the  Quest. 

The  poet  gives  the  hero  the  pseudonym  Pro  in 
the  first  adventure,  and  makes  Isolt  heal  Tristan  by 
messenger.  In  the  second  he  gives  him  a  new  pseudo- 
njm,  Tantiis,  and  in  this  adventure  for  the  first  time 
allows  him  to  meet  Isolt  face  to  face.  The  Princess 
of  the  Swallows'  Hair  is  not  known  b}^  Tristan  — 
nor  by  the  reader  —  to  be  the  princess  who  has 
healed  the  hero,  and  the  wooer  is  not  known  by  Isolt 
nor  by  the  Irish,  to  be  the  Pro  whom  her  plaster  has 
healed.  It  is  a  striking  fact  that  in  the  Eilhart  version 
there  is  no  reference  to  the  previous  visit  throughout 
the  whole  account  of  the  quest  or  the  remainder  of  the 
romance.    Tristan  never  reveals  himself  and  is  never 


1  OX  1473-  6. 

2  The  hypothesis  that  the  episodes  were  orig-inally  in- 
dependent obviates  the  difficulties  in  connection  Avith  the  Tantris 
recognition,  which  M.  Bedier  dismisses  as  insoluble,  on  his  hypo- 
thesis of  the  unity  of  the  narrative  ab  incipio.  These  are: 
1.  why  Eilhart  modified  the  episode  of  the  healing-  of  Tristan 
by  Isolt,  modifying  a  ^donnee  primitive  et  essentielle'  and  sub- 
stituting a  'cure  bizarre  du  blesse  par  messagers';  2.  why  Eil- 
hart does  not  contain  the  recognition  of  Tristan  as  Tantris. 
Cf.  Bedier  H,  212,  221  i,  228. 

13* 
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recognized  as  the  hero  of  the  preceding  adventnre. 
Why  does  this  recognition  never  take  place?  For 
the  same  reason,  we  believe,  that  we  have  postulated 
in  regard  to  the  identification  of  the  heroine  —  be- 
cause the  episodes  were  originally  separate,  and 
the  first  redactors  who  introduced  them  into  the 
same  narrative  did  not  work  with  a  sufficiently  free 
hand  to  amalgate  them  completely.  The  identification 
of  the  merchant  of  the  second  episode  with  the  Pro 
of  the  first,  like  the  identification  of  Mark's  bride 
with  the  Isolt  who  had  healed  that  Pro,  was  a 
process  that  took  some  time.  Provision  for  such  con- 
tingencies as  the  recognition  of  one  personage  by 
another  is  one  of  the  marks  of  a  regard  for  pro- 
bability which  is  foreign  to  popular  poetry  and  is 
still  imperfect  in  the  estoire. 

Thomas,  more  critical,  and  bolder  in  his  handling 
of  the  tradition,  recognized  the  advantage  to  the  plot 
to  be  secured  by  identif3'ing  the  heroine  of  the  quest 
from  the  outset  with  the  heroine  of  the  preceding  ad- 
venture 1.  In  reading  the  estoire  the  question  could  not 
fail  to  occur  to  Thomas,  here  as  in  a  later  incident  ^i 


^  Bedier  I,  Chap.  XII.  Cf.  Gottfried's  polemic  against  the 
Swallows"  Hair  8605  —  8633,  also  Sir  Tristrem  1366.  There  are 
numerous  examples  in  popular  literature  of  the  development  from 
the  quest  of  an  unknown  princess  to  the  quest  of  a  known  one,  e.  g-., 
we  have  folk-tales  of  a  definite  princess  called  the  Golden  Haired 
Beauty,  which  are  almost  certainly  developments  of  those  of  a 
princess  sought  by  the  token  of  her  hair.  Cf.  Cosquin.  op.  cit. 
II,  302.  The  contrary  process  is  almost  inconceivable.  Certainly 
it  does  not  represent  the  tendencies  of  the  Eilhart  version;  cf. 
Eilhart's  criticism  of  Tristan's  voyage  to  seek  the  Princess  of  the 
Swallows'  Hair  OX  1473—7.  The  scene  of  the  recognition  of 
Tristan  as  the  slayer  of  Morholt  in  the  Thomas  versions  betrays 
the  Eilhart  version  as   its  point  of  departure.    Cf.  Piquet  1, 109. 

^  2143  —  2149.  At  the  point  in  the  story  at  which  Tristan 
sends  a  messenger  to  Cornwall  to  beg  her  to  come  and  heal  his 
wound,  Thomas  departs  from  the  version  of  the  episode  given 
in  the  estoire  on  the  ground  that  in  the  redaction  of  it  "which 
he  knew  Tristan  is  said  to  have  sent  Gorvenal  as  messenger. 
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*E  coment  poiist  il  venir 
Sun  servise  a  la  curt  offrir 
Al  rei,  as  baruns,  as  serjanz, 
Cum  fust  estrange  marcheanz, 
Si  que  hum  issi  coneiiz 
N'i  fust  mult  tost  aparceiiz?' 

In  the  later  incident  lie  substitutes  Kalierdin  for 
Gorvenal  as  the  messenger;  in  the  incident  of  the 
quest  he  provides  for  the  inevitable  recognition  ^ 

c)   The  merchant  ruse. 

The  redactors  leave  the  merchant  ruse  standing, 
although  b}'  the  introduction  of  the  dragon  episode  it 
has  lost  its  value  as  a  means  of  winning  the  princess, 
and  is  also  superfluous  as  securing  a  welcome  for 
Tristan.  They  retained  it,  no  doubt,  because  it 
fell  in  with  their  tendency  to  multiply  precaution- 
ary devices.  It  probably  did  not  disturb  them  in 
the  least  that  here,  as  in  the  voyage  of  Tristan  and 
Kaherdin  to  Cornwall  2,  the  enterprise  has  become 
overburdened,  in  the  course  of  transmission,  with  an 
accumulation  of  motifs,  any  one  of  which  alone  would 
insure  its  success. 

d)   The  slayer  of  the  Morholt  and  the  wooer  of  Isolt. 

a)  The  enigmatical  smile. 

The  recognition  of  the  wooer  of  Isolt  as  the 
slayer  of  the  Morholt  appears  already  in  the  Eilhart 

'    cf.  2107  ff. 

'Seignurs,  cest  cunte  est  mult  divers, 
E  pur  go  I'uni  par  mes  vers.' 

-   cf .  supra,  Chapt.  lY  B  7  a. 
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version.  It  is  introduced  by  a  method  frequent  in  me- 
diaeval fiction:  the  enigmatical  smile  of  a  person  con- 
scious of  a  secret  arouses  the  curiosity  of  the  person  to 
whom  the  poet  wishes  the  secret  to  be  made  known, 
the  observer  questions  the  person  who  has  smiled,  and 
the  latter  is  forced  to  explain  the  cause  of  his  amuse- 
ment ^  In  tlie  recognition  of  Tristan  as  the  slayer 
of  the  Morholt  the  poet  is  forced  to  modify  the  device 
slightly,  for  he  has  to  bring  about  a  double  revelation: 
Tristan's  smile  is  caused  by  his  recognition  of  Isolt  as 
the  princess  he  is  seeking  for  Mark,  and  her  curiosity 
about  it  leads  to  her  recognition  of  him  as  the  slayer 
of  the  Morholt,  by  reminding  her  to  clean  his  sword  2. 
In  the  Thomas  version,  the  first  recognition  having 
become  unnecessary,  the  examination  of  the  sAvord. 
caused  in  Eilhart  by  Tristan's  smile,  loses  its  motive. 
The  redactor  is  therefore  reduced  to  attributing  it  to 
mere  curiosity  3.  It  is  clear  that  the  point  of  departure 
is  in  the  estoire.  The  device  is  one  that  would  readily 
occur  to  a  twelfth  century  poet. 

/9)  Minor  examples  in  the  Tristan  story  of  similar 

technique. 

It  may  be  worth  while  to  cite  other  examples  of 
the  simplicity  of  narrative  technique  which  we  find 
in  the  estoire.  We  find  something  €quivalent  to  the 
enigmatical  smile  in  a  later  episode  in  Tristan:  Isolt, 


'  Similarly  in  a  story  in  von  der  Hageu,  Gesammtabenteuer 
II,  no.  XXI,  IJas  HdseUin.  Dr.  Paton  in  Publications  of  the 
Modern  Language  Association,  XXII,  237;  Folklore  XVI,  1905. 
419  ff.;  O'Gradv,  Silva  Gadelica  II,  278—9;  Benfev.  Orient  und 
Occident  1864  ,"^11,  152,  Frazer,  Arch.  Beview  I,  1888,  169  —  75; 
R.Schmidt,  JIdrchen  des  Straparola,  p.  324;  Larminie,  IFes^  7m/i 
Folk  Tales  17,  18. 

2  0X1863  —  95. 

3  Bedier  I,  Ch.  XIV.  132,  U,  227-8. 
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Tristan's  maiden  wife,  ntters  an  exclamation  when 
the  water  splashes  up  under  her  robe.  This  arouses 
Kalierdin's  curiosity.  He  asks  lier  what  she  has  said, 
and  the  poet  is  thus  able  to  bring  about  the  discovery 
of  tlie  maiden  marriage  '. 

We  have  anothei*  example  of  similar  technique 
in  the  estoire  in  the  scene  on  the  road  to  the  Blanche 
Lande.  Isolt  is  aware  that  Tristan  is  concealed  in  a 
thorn -busli  beside  the  road.  She  wishes  to  let  him 
know  where  he  is  to  seek  her  that  night.  To  do  so 
without  exciting  suspicion  she  addresses  the  birds 
singing  in  the  thorn-bush,  begging  them  to  fly  thence 
with  her  to  the  forest  of  the  Blanche  Lande  and  stay 
with  her  there: 

'do  sprach  die  vrauwe  ane  nit 
zu  den  vogelin  die  da  sungin 


.    .    .    .    vliget  mit  mir  liinnen 
(des  wil  ich  an  uch  sinnen) 
zu  Blankenwalde  dar  ich  si 
und  sit  mir  noch  hinacht  bi'^.' 

In  the  similar  incident  that  follows  the  poet  is 
confronted  again  with  the  necessity  of  appointing  the 
time  and  place  for  a  meeting  between  the  lovers.  Not 
wishing  to  repeat  the  same  device,  and  yet  apparently 
unable  to  find  another,  he  represents  Isolt  as  standing 
before  the  thornbush,  and  appeals  to  his  audience  for 
conjectures  as  to  how  she  conveyed  the  necessary  in- 
formation to  Tristan: 

Svie  sie  ez  ane  vinge 

daz  sie  spreche  ir  libez  lip? 


1  OX  6143  —  81. 

2  OX  6610-20. 
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wuste  ich  daz  sie  in  icht 

iiacli  ir  schire  hize  komen! 

sage,  liastii  niclit  vornomeu, 

ab  sie  es  iclit  hize? 

,,icli  wene  sie  des  nicht  lize." 

,.wie  wenestu?"  „ich  getruwe  ez  wol." 

,,imd  wie  dii?"  .,neiu,  ich  sol 

eir  gedenken,  eir  ich  triiwe." 

„s6  wizze  daz  in  die  vrauwe 

in  langer  zit  ni  gesach!" 

,,ich  wenCj  ich  des  wol  truwen  mach 

daz  sie  in  werliche 

bat  vlizliche 

nach  ir  schiere  komen  dar 

und  wisete  on  al  rechte  war'.* 

In  other  cases  the  poet  represents  his  characters 
as  possessed  of  necessary  information  without  disturb- 
ing himself  as  to  how  they  obtained  it.  For  example, 
he  feels  it  desirable  that  Tristan  should  express  dis- 
approval of  Isolt's  attempt  upon  Brangien's  life.  He 
therefore  tells  us  that  Tristan  learned  of  tlie  plot 
from  Gorvenal  and  was  angry  2.  The  poet  does  not 
trouble  himself  with  the  question  of  how  Gorvenal 
could  have  learned  it.  At  the  close  of  the  romance 
he  puts  the  lament  for  the  unhappy  fate  of  the 
lovers  into  tlie  mouth  of  Mark,  representing  him  in 
a  similar  vague  way  as  learning  of  the  potion  after 
their  death 

'zeware  man  im  sagete, 

daz  hete  gemachit  ein  trang^.' 


'  ox  7628-45. 
»  OX  3067-7(5. 
■'    OX  9470—2. 
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111  the  visit  to  Arthur  s  court  the  poet  also  takes 
it  for  granted  that  Tristan's  relations  Avith  Isolt  are 
known  to  the  knights  there  ^. 

It  is  necessary  for  Isolt  of  the  White  Hands  to 
know  that  the  dying  Tristan  has  sent  for  the  queen. 
The  poet  makes  no  effort  to  explain  hoAv  she  gained 
this  knowledge.    He  merely  says: 

4ch  enweiz  wer  ez  do  sagete 
Tristrandes  wibe^.' 

Thomas  and  the  Prose  Romance,  more  conscious 
of  literarj^  responsibility,  provide  independent  ex- 
planations. The  former  tells  us  that  Isolt  listened 
at  the  wall  while  Tristan  gave  his  directions  to  the 
messenger^.  The  Prose  Romance  (MS.  103)  tells  us 
that  the  messenger's  daughter  kncAv  the  secret  and 
told  it  to  the  wife  of  Tristan  1 

Beroul  and  Thomas  make  similar  efforts  to  supple- 
ment the  account  found  in  Eilhart  in  the  incident  of 
the  Flour  on  the  Floor.  In  Eilhart  we  are  merely 
told  that  the  wound  of  Tristan  breaks  open  from  the 
effort  of  leaping  into  Isolt's  bed^  The  poet  does  not 
inform  us  how  Tristan  got  the  wound.  Beroul  and 
Thomas  furnish  independent  explanations.  Beroul 
tells  us  that  Tristan  had  been  wounded  in  a  boar 
hunt  6;  Thomas  explains  that  Tristan  had  been  bled 
that  day'. 


OX  5118—21. 

ox  9346-8. 

Bedier  I,  396.  11.  2595-2639. 

Bedier  II,  888. 

OX  3926—8. 

Beroul  716—20. 

Bedier  I,  Ch.  XXIV,  203. 
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4.    THE  VALUE  OF  THE  INCIDENT  OF  THE  QUEST 
IN  THE  TRISTAN  NARRATIVE. 

The  story  of  the  wooing-  by  proxy  was  valuable 
ill  the  Tristan  romance  as  preparation  for  the  tragedy 
to  follow.  In  the  folk-tales  of  the  quest  by  proxy, 
the  lady  won  almost  alwaA's  remains  the  acquisition 
of  the  wooer  ^  The  s^mpatliies  of  the  reader  are 
inevitably  with  the  hero  of  the  quest  rather  than 
with  a  lay  figure. 

The  story  has  accordingly  more  than  once  been 
used  to  introduce  a  tragedy  of  unlawful  love.  The 
Norse  rimur  of  Harald  Hringsbane^  is  the  story  of 
a  fatal  passion  between  the  hero  and  tlie  bride  whom 
he  has  been  sent  to  bring  home  to  his  father.  In 
the  Thidreks  saga'\  Eandver,  tlie  son  of  Eormenrich, 
goes  to  woo  Swanhild  for  his  father.  *It  were  more 
titting  that  he  should  avoo  her  for  himself',  says  Bikki. 
The  jealous  father  has  his  son  hanged.  Tennyson 
saw  the  value  of  sending:  Lancelot  to  woo  Guinevere 
for  Arthur  4.  Boccaccio  and  other  commentators  of 
Dante  recount  a  similar  storv  of  Paolo  and  Francesca  ^. 


'  E.  g. ,  the  old  kiug-  meets  Ms  death  in  an  experiment 
with  the  water  of  death  brought  by  the  youth.  Kohler,  loc.  cit. 
II,  328  ff. 

'  Kulbing,  Beitrdge  zur  Kenntnis  tier  dlteren  isldndischen 
rimur,  in  Beitrdge  zur  vergleichenden  Geschichte  der  romantischen 
Boesie,  Breslau  1876,  p.  2^7. 

^  Thidreks  saga  af  Bern,  ed.  H.  Bertel,  Copenhagen 
1905,  231  —  9. 

*    Tennyson,  Idylls  of  tJie  King,  Guinevere. 

■'  Boccaccio,  Commentary  to  the  Divine  Comedy- (Jn/e;7io, 
Canto  V),  Florence  1724,  vol.  5,  fac.  312  ff.  Passage  reprinted  in 
BaldassaiTe  Lombard!,  La  JJivina  Commedia  di  Dante  Alighieri, 
Padova  1822,  p.  125  n.  b.  A  similar  account  by  another  Florentine 
commentator  is  reprinted  in  Scartazzini.  Iai  DIrina  Commedia, 
Leipzig  1874,  I,  p.  45,  note  A. 
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Everything  in  the  treatment  of  the  Quest  in 
Tristan  betrays  a  redactor  moulding  tlie  incident 
with  the  conscious  })urpose  of  throwing  into  greater 
relief  the  lines  of  a  biographical  tradition  already 
formed.  The  poet  seems  to  have  adopted  the  story 
of  the  swallows'  hair  because  it  offered  a  method  b}^ 
which  Isolt  might  be  made  the  wife  of  Mark  without 
Mark's  being  disloyal  to  Tristan.  By  this  means  Mark 
endeavors  to  avoid  refusing  the  demands  of  the 
barons,  and  yet  to  escape  the  necessity  of  marrying. 
Tristan's  undertaking  the  quest  is,  to  be  sure,  as 
Eilhart  remarks  ^ ,  a  very  midsummer  madness.  But 
it  was  perhaps  hardly  less  so  to  the  poet  who  first 
introduced  it  into  the  Tristan  story  than  it  is  to  us. 
The  imagination  of  writers  of  mediaeval  romance 
seems  to  have  clung  with  peculiar  fondness  to  stories 
of  deliverance  from  a  dragon,  and  the  Tristan  poet 
succumbs  with  the  rest.  Of  the  other  supernatural 
paraphernalia  of  the  story  of  the  Quest  of  the  Princess 
of  the  Golden  Hair,  the  helpful  animals,  the  extraordi- 
nary tasks  demanded  of  the  wooer,  there  is  no  trace. 


C.   THE  SLAYING  OF  THE  DRAGON. 

The  account  of  the  slaying  of  the  dragon  belongs 
to  the  group  of  stories  "v^^hich  we  shall  discuss  in  the 
next  chapter  in  connection  with  the  tribute  demanded 
by  the  Morholt.  The  Morholt  episode  is  rationalized: 
the  Morholt  is  made  an  ordinary  knight  and  the 
struggle  with  him  is  represented  as  an  ordinary  chival- 
ric  combat.   The  incident  of  Tristan's  combat  with  the 

1   OX  1473—6. 
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dragon,  on  the  contrary,  preserves  almost  all  the  typi- 
cal features  of  primitive  tradition.  We  are  told  that 
the  monster  is  ravaging  the  country,  destroying  human 
beings  and  cattle  with  his  fiery  breath  i.  Tristan  stations 
himself  in  a  recess  and  attacks  him,  when  he  approaches, 
with  spear  and  sword.  This  may  be  a  reminiscence 
of  the  numerous  stories,  among  them  that  of  Siegfried, 
in  which  the  hero  digs  a  pit  and  attacks  the  dragon 
from  below  2. 

When  he  has  slain  the  monster,  Tristan  cuts  out 
its  tongue  and  preserves  it  as  evidence  of  his  exploit. 
This  trait  also  is  typical,  occurring  almost  invariably 
in  popular  accounts  of  the  slaying  of  monsters  3.  It 
seems  to  represent  a  primitive  practice.  The  tongue 
is  of  course  a  convenient  trophy  to  carry. 

In  almost  all  the  accounts  of  the  slaying  of  a 
dragon,   the   hero   is   represented    as   falling   into    a 


1  cf.  E.  S.  Hartland,  The  Legend  of  Ferseiis,  London  1896, 
III,  chs.  XVI— XIX,  cf.  Hertz  2,  Tristan  und  Isolde,  523;  Golther, 
Die  Sage  von  Tristan  und  Isolde,  Miinchen  1887,  p.  16;  Hist. 
Lilt  de  la  France  XXX,  88  ff.;  116  ff.;  267  ff.;  Cox,  Cinderella  522; 
Gwj  of  Warwick,  ed.  Zupitza,  EETS  (2"'^  or  15**'  century  version, 
couplets)  1.  6812  ff.;  same  from  Auchinleck  and  Cams  Manuscripts, 
p.  374 — off.;  C.  Hippeau,  La  chanson  du  chevalier  an  cijqne  et 
de  Godefroid  de  Bouillon,  Paris  1877,  II,  210;  cf.  L.  A.  Paton, 
The  Story  of  Vortigern's  Tower,  in  JRadclijfe  College  Monographs 
XV,  Boston  1910,  14—15  for  further  bibliography. 

'-^  cf.  supra  Ch.  II  E;  F.  Panzer,  Studien  zitr  germanischen 
Sagengeschichte  I,  Beowulf,  Miinchen  1910,  p.  297  —  9,  305. 
II  Sigfrid,  1912,  p.  26ff. 

^  cf.  Golther,  1887,  p.  15;  A.  Ritterhaus,  Die  Neuisliindischen 
Mdrchen,  Halle  1902,  p.  38;  E.  S.  Hartland,  The  Legend  of  Perseus 
III,  Appendix,  Table  C;  Frazer,  The  Golden  Bough,  1900,  11,421 
n,  2  (extensive  bibliography);  The  Sick-bed  of  Cuchidainn,  Atlantis 
1,371;  M(dusinel\l,  303;  K.  Kohler,  Kleinere  Schriften,  1900,111, 
pp.  303,  399,  430.  —  Frazer,  loc.  cit,  suggests  that  this  custom 
is  due  to  the  primitive  belief  that  the  slain  animal  remains  in 
relation  with  his  tribe,  and  that  cutting  out  his  tongue  prevents 
liim  from  telling  his  fate  to  the  live  animals  and  thus  frightening 
them  away. 
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profound  sh^.ep.  either  before  or  after  performing  the 
exploit.  In  many  cases,  while  waiting  for  the  coming  of 
the  monster,  he  lays  his  head  in  tlie  maiden's  lap 
and  is  aAvakened  only  when  her  tears  fall  upon  his 
face.  In  Tristan  it  is  after  the  accomplishment  of 
the  exploit  that  the  hero  goes  to  a  brook  to  refresh 
himself,  and,  lying  down  beside  the  water,  falls  asleep  \ 
In  some  stories  he  awakes  after  a  time  and  goes  to 
the  king  to  claim  the  reward.  Tristan  first  regains 
consciousness  w^hen  he  feels  Isolt  bending  over  him. 
In  this  trait  we  see  the  hand  of  the  conscious 
artist. 

While  the  hero  is  sleeping,  an  impostor  almost 
invariabl}^  discovers  the  dead  dragon,  and  seeing 
traces  of  the  struggle  and  no  sign  of  the  hero,  infers 
that  the  victor  has  been  devoured  by  the  monster. 
He  accordingly  presents  himself  before  the  king  as 
the  slayer  of  the  dragon  and  claims  the  reward'^. 
In  many  cases  he  brings  the  dragon's  head  to  confirm 
his  account.  When  the  real  hero  appears,  he  proves 
the  falsity  of  the  impostor's  statements  by  producing 
the  tongue.  The  use  of  head  and  tongue  as  proof 
and  counterproof  appears  in  Tristan  only  in  the  version 
of  Thomas '''.  It  is  useless  to  attempt  to  decide  whether 
this  was  the  version  of  the  estoire  or  whether  Thomas 
is  here  supplementing  the  account  by  a  detail  which 
was  familiar  to  him  from  other  versions. 

A  combat  with  a  dragon  w^as  a  bit  of  narrative 
that  could  be  fitted  into  almost  erny  romantic  biography. 


1  Hartland,  Perseus  III,  Appendix,  Table  D. 

2  Hartland,  Perseus  III,  30,  47  —  8,  Table  C;  cf.  Tyolet, 
Rom.  YlU,  p.  47,  1.  485  ff.  —  Bobert  le  Diahlc,  ed.  F.  Loseth, 
Soc.  des  anc.  textes  fr.  1903,  1. 4006  ft". ;  Ritterhaus,  Neuisldndische 
Mdrchen,  p.  42  (extensive  bibliography). 

^   Bedier  1, 117—41. 
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It  lias  been  interpolated,  as  Professor  Eottiger  has 
shown,  into  one  manuscript  of  the  Prose  Romance,  by 
a  redactor  acquainted  with  the  cstoireK 


D.    BRANGIEN. 

1.    THE  SUBSTITUTION  IN  THE  MARRIAGE  BED 
ON  THE  WEDDING  NIGHT. 

For  the  maidservant  to  take  the  place  of  the 
bride  on  the  wedding  night  is  a  frequent  element  in 
stories  from  popular  tradition  -.  It  forms  the  climax 
of  a  group  of  tales  usually  kno^\Ti  as  The  Forgotten 
Bride.    In  this  the  maidservant  is  the  heroine: 

A  girl  who  cherishes  the  hope  of  regaining  a 
lover  who  has  forgotten  her,  seeks  service  with  the 
woman  to  whom  he  is  about  to  be  married.  The 
bride,  who  has  lost  her  virginity,  begs  the  servant 
to  take  her  place  on  the  marriage  night.  The  youth 
discovers  that  his  bride  has  deceived  him,  and  re- 
cognizes in  the  maidservant  his  lost  betrothed  s. 


*  op.  cit.  26.  No  other  manuscript  of  the  Prose  Romance 
contains  it.  This  fact  seems  to  us  to  bear  out  the  suggestion 
that  the  Prose  Romance,  extensively  altered  as  it  obviously  is  in 
its  present  form,  is  based  on  a  version  independent  of  the  esioire 
and,  perhaps,  anterior  to  it. 

2  OX  2725  —  863;  cf.  supra  Ch.  II  F;  cf.  P.  Arfert,  Das 
Motiv  von  der  untergeschohenen  Braut  in  der  internationalen 
Erzdhlungsliteratur ,  Rostock  dissertation,  Schwerin  1897 ;  Revue 
des  traditions  populaires ,  1907,  p.  Iff. ;  M.  Cox,  Cinderella,  Folk 
Lore  Society,  London  1892.  p.  478  n.  8;  483  n.  14;  481  n.  13; 
F.  J.  Child,  English  and  Scottish  Fopidar  Ballads  s.  v.  Substitution 
of  maidservant ;  Zeitschr.  des  Vercins  fiir  Volkskunde,  YIII,  1898, 
p.  87,  90;  Hertz.  Tristan  und  Isolde  ■',  538—5:  B.  Barth,  Liebe  und 
Ehe  im  altfrz.  Fablel,  Palaestra  91,  Berlin  1910,  p.  127;  Golther, 
1887,  p.  18 ;  Freymond,  Zeitschr.  f.  frz.  Spr.  u.  Lit.  XYU,  128  n.  1 ; 
Kiihler,  Kleinere  Schriften  II,  399. 

»   Arfert  34. 
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There  are  numerous  ballads  of  a  bride  who  fears 
discovery  on  her  marriage  night  be(;ause  a  stranger 
knight  has  robbed  her  of  her  virginity.  She  prevails 
on  another  to  take  her  place,  but  the  deceit  is 
miraculously  revealed.  It  develops  that  the  bride- 
groom himself  1  was  the  stranger  knight.  In  a  group 
of  pious  tales  which  illustrate  the  power  of  penitence, 
the  deceit  on  the  wedding  night  forms  one  of  a  long 
series  of  a  woman's  crimes  2. 

In  the  type  of  story  of  which  Berte  aus  grans 
pies  is  the  best  known  example,  the  maidservant,  by 
a  ruse,  usurps  the  place  of  the  guiltless  bride  on  the 
marriage  night.  She  contrives  to  keep  the  position 
of  queen  and  drives  away  the  rightful  bride.  After 
many  years  the  deceit  is  discovered  and  the  guilty 
woman  is  punished  3. 

In  the  Norse  rimur  of  Harald  Hringsbane,  to 
which  we  have  referred  in  our  discussion  of  the 
quest,  the  ambassador  and  the  bride  whom  he  is 
bringing  home  are  seized  during  the  voyage  with  a 
fatal  passion  for  each  other.  Harald  decides  to  give 
the  maidservant  to  the  king,  and  to  keep  the  princess 
for  himself.  On  his  arrival  he  conceals  the  latter 
with  a  peasant  family.  Here  the  incident  of  the  sub- 
stitution takes  on  an  entirely  different  significance 
owing  to  its  combination  with  the  theme  of  the  wooing 
by  proxy  and  its  subordination  to  the  love  story.  In 
this  case  the  popular  elements  are  in  the  hands  of  an 
artist  who  consciously  subordinates  events  to  character. 

The  substitution  on  the  wedding  night  is  utilized 
in  the  Tristan  story  because  of  the  poet's  conviction 


1   Arfert,  p.  44. 

'•^   Arfert,  p.  39  ff.,  Brangdne  Erzahlmigen. 

^   Arfert,  p.  59ff. 
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that  the  lovers  belong  first  to  each  other.  It  has  no 
consequences  in  the  following-  narrative.  Brangien 
fulfils  the  promised  service  and  withdraws.  She  never 
betrays  the  secret.  The  poet  seems  to  feel  that  this 
is  her  penance  for   her  unfaithfulness  to  her  charge. 


2.    THE  MURDERERS. 

A  similar  bit  of  popular  tradition  is  found  in  Isolt's 
bribing  the  two  men  to  do  awaj^  with  Brangien  and 
to  bring  back  to  her  a  token  of  their  deed^.  The 
murderers  are  moved  to  pity  and  spare  their  victim, 
deceiving  their  master  by  a  false  token  taken  from 
some  animal. 

The  stor}^  was  current  in  many  versions,  and  vari- 
ations of  detail  must  have  been  familiar  to  almost  any 
redactor.  Sometimes  the  murderers  Avait  for  the  victim 
at  the  fountain ;  sometimes  they  take  her  to  the  forest. 
Sometimes  one  stays  to  guard  her  while  the  other  re- 
turns to  announce  the  accomplishment  of  the  deed. 

Critics  of  the  Tristan  stor}^  have  endeavored  to 
determine,  by  a  comparison  of  this  incident  in  Thomas 
and  in  Eilhart,  which  of  the  two  treatments  is  the 
more  primitive  2,  The  task  seems  to  us  impossible. 
M.  Bedier  rejects  the  Eilhart  version  because  the 
murderers  are  there  represented  as  falling  upon 
Brangien  at  the  fountain  in  the  castle  grounds,  and 
one  murderer  as  being  left  to  guard  her  while  the 
other  returns  to  report  to  the  queen  ^.  M.  Bedier  con- 
siders these  traits  less  primitive  because  they  make 


'  OX  2863  —  3081;  cf.  supra  Ch.  II  G;  Bedier  I,  158;  cf. 
Golther  1887,  op.  cit,  p.  17;  Cox,  Cinderella  475;  Hertz  ^,  533, 
536.  567:   Scheler.  Berte  aus  grans  pies,  Bruxelles  1874,  p.  11  ff. 

-'   Bedier  II/243;  Zenker,  Horn.  Forsch.  XXIX,  331— 3. 

^    OX  2967  —  74. 
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the  story  less  probable.  Brangien's  screams,  he  objects, 
would  have  been  heard  at  the  castle,  and  Isolt's  sus- 
picions would  have  been  aroused  by  the  failure  of  the 
second  murderer  to  return  with  his  companion.  It 
seems  to  us  unlikely  that  these  considerations  would 
have  influenced  a  popular  narrator.  Probability  is 
not  a  primary  concern  in  popular  tradition.  Variants 
in  such  details,  in  cases  where  both  variants  are 
supported  elsewhere  in  popular  tradition,  are  value- 
less, it  seems  to  us,  in  throwing  light  on  the  relation 
of  two  literary  versions.  Variants  of  this  sort  are  the 
only  ones  that  we  find  in  the  stories  of  Brangien. 

We  should  also  hesitate  to  consider  the  version  of 
Avhich  we  have  the  earliest  written  record  as  necessari- 
ly the  most  primitive.  Professor  Zenker  takes  this 
gTound  in  citing  the  fact  that  a  version  which  pre- 
sents details  in  closer  agreement  with  Eilhart  than 
with  Thomas  is  found  in  the  oldest  manuscript  in 
which  the  story  has  been  noted  as  occurring  in  western 
Europe  —  the  Booh  of  Leinster  i.  A  traditional  story 
may,  however,  have  undergone  more  modifications  at 
the  hands  of  one  narrator  in  the  ninth  centur}^  than  it 
presents  in  versions  taken  down  from  oral  tradition 
a  thousand  years  afterward-.  The  incidents  about 
Brangien  are  merely  additional  evidence  that  the 
romance  has  drawn  largely  from  popular  tradition, 
and  that  this  material  appears  in  the  estoire  Avith  very 
slight  modifications. 

When  threatened  with  death  by  the  two  murder- 
ers, Brangien  recounts  her  services  to  the  queen,  de- 
claring that  she  has  never  deserved  this  fate. 
Among   the   sacrifices   that   she   has   made  for  Isolt 


1  Bomanische  Forschimgen  XXIX,  333. 

2  cf.  Herodotus  version,  of  The  Blades  at  the  Bed,  v.  infra. 

Schcepperle,  Tristan.  ^4 
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she  relates  the  following':  When  they  departed 
from  Ireland  together,  she  and  her  young-  mistress 
received  from  the  queen  two  white  chemises.  Isolt's 
was  soiled  during  the  voyage,  and  Brangien.  yielding 
to  her  pleading',  lent  her  own  to  the  princess  for  her 
wedding  night  K 

We  find  frequently  in  oral  tradition  that  a  shirt 
is  given  by  a  wife  to  her  husband  with  the  assurance 
that  as  long  as  it  remains  white,  he  may  be  confident 
of  her  faithfulness.  It  will  become  spotted  if  she  is 
false  to  him-.  There  is  hardly  room  to  doubt  that 
in  the  mind  of  the  popular  narrator  the  appearance 
of  the  shirt  actually  did  indicate  the  virtue  of  the 
giver.  The  Tristan  redactors  are  far  from  this  naive 
attitude.  If  this  trait  had  ever  formed  part  of  the 
Tristan  story  in  its  original  context  and  with  its 
original  literal  meaning,  it  Would  have  been  modified 
or  obliterated  in  the  course  of  the  development  of 
the  tradition,  by  redactors  who  disapproved  of  such 
credulity.  But  here,  as  in  the  story  of  the  substitution 
on  the  wedding  night,  the  traditional  context  is  ignored, 
and  the  trait  is  presented  with  no  effort  to  rationalize 
it.  The  story  appears  to  be  adopted  as  an  allegory, 
a  convenient  manner  of  treating  a  delicate  subject. 


3.   ALLUSIONS  TO  BEANGIEN  IK  THE  FOLLOWING 
NAREATIVE. 

After  the  incident  of  the  Tryst  under  the  Tree, 
Brangien  practically  disappears  from  the  narrative.  She 

1  OX  2912—59. 

2  Grimm ,  Deutsche  Sagen ,  Berlin  1866 ,  No.  537 ;  Child, 
Ballads  1,  268  (extensive  bibliography);  Hartland,  Perseus  U, 
25.  27.  The  faith  token  in  Eastern  tales  is  usually  a  flower, 
cf.  Tristan,  Prose  Romance,  Bedier  II,  345. 
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is  not  present,  as  we  might  expect,  in  tlie  trying  scenes  of 
the  condemnation  ot  the  lovers,  nor  to  welcome  them  on 
their  return  from  tlie  forest.  In  the  episode  in  which 
Tristan  justifies  his  boast  to  Kaherdin,  she  is  utilized 
to  form  a  unit  in  the  series  of  beautiful  women  of 
which  the  climax  is  Isolt,  and  to  protect  the  lovers 
that  night  from  disturbance  from  the  king'.  The 
central  figure  of  the  sub-plot  in  this  episode  is,  how- 
ever, Camille,  who  liere  appears  for  the  first  time^. 
In  the  following  visit,  Camille  has  entirety  replaced 
Brangien,  and  we  are  informed  in  twent}^  lines, 
without  any  particulars,  that  Brangien  is  dead  2.  We 
are  tempted  to  account  for  this  peculiar  combination 
as  follows:  The  story  of  Camille  and  her  pillow 
belongs  with  passages  of  later  date  and  more  courtly 
character  than  those  in  which  Brangien  figured  3.  The 
narrative  being  modified,  at  some  stage  in  the  de- 
velopment of  the  tradition,  to  include  the  incident  of 
Camille,  the  timid  redactor  retained  for  its  heroine 
the  name  which  appeared  in  the  account  he  ap- 
propriated. In  order  to  explain  the  absence  of 
Brangien,  who  would  naturally  have  had  this  role 
in  the  older  tradition,  he  hit  upon  the  explanation 
that  she  was  dead.  It  seems  hardly  possible  that  a 
poet  with  liberty  to  create  his  story,  would2have 
arbitrarily  condemned  Brangien  to  a  colorless  exit 
from  the  romance,  merely  to  invent  another  person, 
of  the  same  attributes,  to  take  her  place.  The  fact 
that  Thomas,  with  his  less  conservative  attitude  to- 
ward the  tradition,  and  his  tendency  to  unify  the 
narrative,  promptty  effaced  the  upstart  Camille  and 


'    OX  6468  ff. 

2  OX  7560—82. 

3  cf.  Ch.  IV. 
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extended   the  role   of  Brangien  ^  through  the  latter 
,  portion  of  the  story,  is,  it  seems  to  us,  a  point  in 
favor  of  this  view. 


E.  THE  TRYST  UNDER  THE  TREE. 

The  means  by  which  Tristan  makes  known  to  Isolt 
his  presence  at  the  fountain  will  be  discussed  among 
the  elements  of  the  Tristan  story  that  seem  to  be  sur- 
vivals of  Celtic  tradition.  The  ruse  by  which  the 
lovers  deceive  the  king  when  he  overhears  their 
interview  there,  presents  nothing  strikingly  original. 
When  Tristan  has  reached  the  trysting  place  and  sent 
the  signal,  he  notices  the  image  of  the  king  in  the 
water-.  In  order  to  warn  Isolt  he  refrains  from  ad- 
vancing to  meet  her  according  to  his  custom.  She  is 
thus  put  on  her  guard,  and  she  too  discovers  the 
presence  of  the  king.  They  accordingly  take  care 
that  their  bearing  and  conversation  shall  convince 
him  of  their  innocence.  This  account  may  easily  have 
been  put  together  from  such  stories  as  the  following: 

A  prince  of  Sind  feigns  madness  in  order  to 
protect  himself  from  the  jealousy  of  his  brother.  The 
latter  is  suspicious  and  sets  a  spy  upon  him.  The 
spy  observes  liim  from  a  tree,  while  he  is  praying. 
The  prince,  seeing  the  shadow  of  the  spy,  convinces 
his  brother  of  his  madness  by  rending  his  garments 
and  rushing  away  screaming  ^ 


'   Bedier  I,  p.  330  ff,  Ch.  XXXIV. 

2  The  fountain  is  the  ordinary  place  for  lovers'  meetings  in 
the  courtly  as  well  as  the  popular  lyric.  A.  Jeanroy,  Les  origines 
(le  la  poesie  lyrique  au  moyen  age,  Paris  1904,  p.  161, 199. 

^  Kainaud,  Fragments  arahes  et  persans  inedits,  relatifs  a 
VInde,  Paris  1845,  p.  25ff. 
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Although  the  scene  is  different,  tlie  circumstances 
and  the  principle  of  the  ruse  are  the  same  as  in 
Tristan  in  several  stories  in  the  Pantschatantm,  and 
the  QuJcasaptatiK  For  example:  A  woman  who  has 
invited  her  lover  to  meet  her,  discovers,  as  she  ap- 
proaches him,  that  her  husband  is  observing  her  from  a 
a  place  of  concealment.  She  accordingly  pretends  to  be 
on  terms  of  innocent  friendship  with  her  companion  and 
relates  to  him  a  story  that  will  reassure  the  listening 
husband.  She  tell  him  that  she  has  invited  him  because 
she  has  learned  from  the  goddess  that  the  one  means 
to  insure  long  life  to  her  spouse  is  to  preserve  her 
chastity  in  the  arms  of  another.  The  husband's 
anxiety  as  to  his  wife's  virtue  is  entirely  set  at  rest. 
He  discredits  the  informers  who  have  aroused  his 
suspicion  and  overwhelms  with  gratitude  the  pair 
that  have  deceived  him. 


F.   THE  BLADES  AT  THE  BED. 

1.   THE  ACCOUNT  IN  TRISTAN. 

On  account  of  its  frank  barbarity,  and  because 
it  required  a  background  more  primitive  than  a 
twelfth  century  feudal  castle,  M.  Bedier  included  the 
incident  of  the  Blades  at  the  Bed  among  the  Celtic 
features  of  the  tradition  2.  The  knights  of  Arthur 
are  all  quartered,  as  the  reader  will  remember,  in 


^  Benfey,  Fantschatantra ,  Leipzig  1859,  II,  Bk.  3,  XI,  258 
—61;  cf.  Richard  Schmidt,  Cukasaptatt,  Kiel  1894,  p.  35  (XIX), 
45  (XXIII). 

2  Bedier  II,  158—^;  cf.  G.  Huet,  Stir  mi  episode  du  Tristan 
d'Eilhart  d'Oberg,  Romania  XXXVI,  50  ff. 
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the  same  sleeping  apartment  with  the  king  and  queen. 
Mark  places  the  blades  at  the  bed  of  Isolt:  Tristan 
is  wounded  in  approaching  her.  He  returns  to  his 
bed,  bewailing  his  mischance.  With  the  friendly 
purpose  of  diverting  suspicion  from  him,  the  other 
knights  purposely  wound  themselves  in  a  similar 
manner.  It  is  accordingly  impossible  for  Mark  to 
convict  Tristan  1. 


2.    MARKING  THE  CULPRIT. 

A  device  to  mark  a  criminal  in  the  act  of  com- 
mitting a  crime  is  a  feature  of  the  folk -tale  of  the 
Master  Thief.  In  this  story  the  clever  rascal  thus 
marked,  finding  it  impossible  to  remove  the  evi- 
dence of  his  guilt,  saves  himself  by  branding  a 
number  of  innocent  persons  in  a  similar  manner. 

The  oldest  recorded  example  of  this  story  is  in 
Herodotus  2,  but  numerous  versions  from  popular  tra- 
dition present  traits  of  the  story  lost  or  consciously 
modified  in  the  Greek  version.  The  context  in  which 
the  double  ruse  usually  occurs  is  the  following  ^r 

A  youth  has  distinguished  himself  by  a  series  of 
clever  thefts.  All  efforts  to  convict  him  have  been 
vain.    One  of  the  traps  set  for  him  is  the  following: 

'    OX  5304-462,  Ch.  II.  0. 

2   Herodotus  II,  121. 

^  For  a  discussion  of  tliis  story  and  an  extensive  bibUography, 
cf.  R.  Kohler,  Kleinere  Schriften,  ed.  Bolte,  Weimar  1898, 1,  200—10; 
W.  A.  Clouston,  Popular  Talcs  and  Fictions,  London  1887,  IT,  115 
—65,  480;  G.  Huet,  Romania  XXVI,  50 ff.  Add  Ed.  Huber,  Bull 
de  I'ecole  fran(^.  d' extreme  Orient  IV,  1904,  Etudes  de  litterature 
houddhiqiic,  Le  Tresor  du  roi  Iihampsiniie,  p.  701  ff.;  J.  Riviere, 
llecueil  de  conies  populaires  de  la  Kahylie  du  Djurdjura ,  Paris 
1882,  p.  13  ff.  (Les  deux  f feres).  Add  F.  Boas,  Indianische  Sagen 
von  der  nordpazifischen  Kiiste  Amerikas,  Berlin  1895,  p.  27,  no.  11; 
p.  37,  no.  4;  p.  41,  no.  5;  .Tas.  Teit.  Traditions  of  the  Thompson 
Jiiver  Indians,  Boston  1898,  p.  (12,  no.  XVI. 
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A  number  of  suspected  persons  are  invited  to  sleep 
in  the  palace.  The  prince  is  convinced  that  tlie  master 
thief  and  he  alone  will  be  bold  enough  to  approach 
his  daughter,  and  he  directs  her  to  mark  him  by 
cutting  off  his  moustache.  His  expectation  is  justified. 
But  the  rogue  is  not  convicted.  He  goes  to  the 
other  knights  and  cuts  the  moustache  of  each  in 
the  same  way  as  his  own.  The  prince  sets  another 
trap:  the  girl  is  to  cut  off  the  rascal's  hand.  But  the 
master  thief  has  armed  himself  with  the  hand  of  his 
dead  brother,  and  on  the  following  day  no  one-handed 
man  is  to  be  found.  Having  received  overwhelming 
proof  of  the  youth's  superior  cunning,  the  prince  ab- 
dicates in  his  favor. 


3.    SLEEPING  ARRANGEMENTS. 

This  story,  with  variations  of  detail,  appears 
very  frequently  in  mediaeval  literature,  and  lias  been 
collected  in  widely  different  districts  from  popular 
tradition.  It  implies  very  primitive  sleeping  arrange- 
ments, such  as  may  be  found  among  primitive  tribes 
today,  and  as  are  recorded  of  the  Celts  and  Teutons 
in  their  earliest  records.  The  right  side  of  the  house 
is  the  men's  side;  the  left  side  is  the  women's  side^. 
The  description  of  the  houses  in  Old  Irish  literature 
is  similar.  For  example  the  royal  house  prepared  for 
King  Conchobar  is  described,  in  Fled  Bricrend,  as 
follows : 

The  House  was  made  on  this  wise:  on  the  plan 
of  Tara's  Mead-Hall,  having  nine  compartments  from 
fire   to   wall,     each    fronting    of   bronze  thirty  feet 

1  E.  S.  Hartland,  Folk  Lore  XVII,  1906,  p.  480;  Frazer, 
Totenmm  and  Exogamy,  London  1910,  11,328,341;  O'Cnrry, 
Manners,  I,  ccclih. 
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high,  overlaid  with  gold.  In  the  forepart  of  the 
palace  a  royal  couch  was  erected  for  Concliobar.  high 
above  those  of  the  whole  house.  It  was  set  Avith 
carbuncles  and  other  precious  stones  which  shone 
with  a  lustre  of  gold  and  silver,  radiant  with  every 
hue,  making  night  look  like  unto  day.  Around  it 
were  placed  the  twelve  couches  of  the  twelve  heroes 
of  Ulster!  ....  The  half  of  the  palace  was  set  apart 
for  Conchobar  and  his  retinue  of  valiant  Ulster  heroes; 
the  other  half  [was  reserved]  for  the  ladies  of  Ulster 
attending  on  Mugan.  daughter  of  Eochaid  Fedlech, 
wife  of  King  Conchobar 2. 

In  the  story  of  the  Conception  of  Cuchulainn  it 
is  said  3; 

They  feared  that  Conchobar,  in  a  moment  of  drunkenness, 
had  rendered  his  sister  pregnant,   for  she  slept  beside  him. 

Among  the  Teutons,  as  among  the  Celts,  both 
sexes  lived  together  and  slept  in  the  same  room.  At 
evening  the  floor  was  strewn  with  straAv  or  rushes, 
and  each  lay  down  under  or  in  front  of  the  bench 
where  he  had  sat.  In  order  to  guard  against  in- 
decencies, lights  Avere  kept  burning  through  the  night. 
The  men  lay  at  one  side  of  the  room,  the  women  at 
the  other  ^. 

In  the  twelfth  century  in  France,  the  sleeping 
arrangements  were  more  commodious.  The  master  and 
mistress    slept   in    one   room,    the    maidservants    to- 


*  Fled  Bricrend,  ed.  E.  Windisch,  Irische  Texle  I,  Leipzig* 
1880,  p.  254  ff.  Engl,  translation  by  G.  Henderson  (Irish  Texts 
Society),  §  2. 

2  op.  cit.  §  12. 

3  Windisch,  Irische  Tcxte  1, 139,  1. 10—11,  26-27;  cf.  trans- 
lation bv  L.  Duvau  in  d'Arbois  de  Jubainville,  L'epopec  celtigue  en 
Irlande",  Paris  1892,  p.  38.  i^  6,  liev.  Celt  IX,  12. 

*  K.  Weinhold,  Die  deutschot  Fraiien  in  dem  Miitehdter, 
Wien  1882,  II,  107. 
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gether  in  another,  and  the  men  servants  together  in 
a  third.  Bnt  it  is  certain  tliat  the  accomodations, 
especially  during  seasons  of  hospitality,  were  often 
inadequate,  and  the  host  had  to  make  what  shift  he 
could  to  shelter  his  guests'. 

The  story  we  are  discussing  is  no  doubt,  in  its 
origin,  the  product  of  a  society  in  which  the  men 
and  women  slept  in  the  same  room.  But  its  popu- 
larity persisted  after  these  conditions  had  changed.  In 
certain  versions  of  the  story  the  redactor  explains 
that  the  quartering  of  the  men  in  the  same  room 
with  the  princess  was  an  unusual  arrangement  2.  In 
other  versions  the  writers  find  it  desirable  to  suppress 
the  trait  that  the  princess  sleeps  in  the  same  room 
with  the  men.  They  tell  us  that  she  slept  in  a  room 
apart '^  The  hero  is  thus  forced  to  make  a  second 
visit  to  her  apartment,  in  order  to  get  the  box 
containing  the  color  with  which  she  marked  him. 
Two  of  the  redactors  of  the  Tristan  story,  Heinrich 
von  Freiberg-*  and  the  redactor  of  the  French  Prose 
Romance  5,  modify  the  incident  in  this  Avay. 

But  most  of  the  redactors  appropriate  the  story 
in  its  original  form.  In  II  Pecorone  of  Ser  Giovanni, 
the  girl  lies  in  the  midst  of  the  knights «. 


^  Schultz,  Hofisches  Lehen,  I,  96  (bibliog.) ;  i*  lavienca,  eJ. 
P.  Meyer,  1.  200—8;  Ulrich  von  Zatzikhoven,  Lanzelet,  ed.  K.  Haliu, 
1.  831 ;  La  chanson  des  Saxons  par  Jean  Bodel,  ed.  F.  Michel, 
Paris  1839,  11,169,  1. 12ff. 

2  Melamjes  tires  d'nyie  grande  bibliotheqiie,  Pt.  V,  Bomans 
du  seizihne  siecle,  sect.  I,  Paris  1780,  H,  p.  273  ff.  (Histoire  du  noble 
chevalier  Berinus). 

3  Li  romans  de  Dolopaihos,  ed.  C.  Bruuet  and  A.  de 
Moutaiglon,  Bibliotheqiie  Elzeverienne,  Paris  1856,  1.  6247 — 9. 

"*   Heinrich  von  Freiberg,  Tristan,  ed.  Becbstein,  Ch.  IV. 
^   Bedier  II,  355—6:  Loseth  §  48. 
^'   Ser  Giovanni,  II  Pecorone  IX,  1. 
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il  Doge  fe  fare  iu  una  sua  sala  venticinque  letta,  dove 
ciascun  di  questi  giovani  dormiva  nel  suo;  e  poi  fece  fare 
nel  mezzo  della  sala  un  ricco  letto  dove  dormiva  la  figliuola. 

Similarly,  in  the  version  of  the  Seven  Sages 
edited  by  Rajna. 

'iiela  zanbra  con  vol  lei  starase'.' 

In  the  Histoire  du  noble  chevalier  Berinus.  the 
knights  sleep  in  beds  around  the  hall  with  the  prin- 
cess in  the  midst'. 

Likewise  in  Be  Deif  van  Brugglie,  a  Low  German 
poem  of  the  fourteenth  or  fifteenth  century, 

'und  jcAvelyk  up  synen  bedde  lycht 
und  juwe  dochter  y^  darmede^.' 

Eilhart  also  preserves  the  story  in  its  original 
form,  remarking  that  the  kings  of  Tristan's  time  were 
not  well  provided  with  sleeping  rooms  4. 

The  primitive  cliaracter  of  the  sleeping  arrange- 
ments does  not  furnish,  as  M.  Bedier  was  inclined  to 
believe,  an  indication  that  the  incident  belonged  to 
the  Celtic  tradition  of  Tristan. 


4.    THE  SHARPENED  BLADES. 

In  the  stories  of  the  Master  Thief,  the  girl,  being 
the  accomplice  of  tlie  father,  can  always  be  depended 
upon   to   mark   the   rascal   when   he   comes   to   her. 


'  Storia  di  Siefauo,  figliuolo  d'un  itnperatore  di  Boma, 
rersione  in  ottava  rima  del  lihro  dei  sette  saci,  ed,  Pio  Rajna, 
Bologna  1880,  Canto  IX,  p.  99. 

2  Melanges  tires  d'une  grande  bibliotheque,  H,  p.  273  ff.; 
of.  Clouston,  op.  cit.  II,  129. 

3  ZfdA.  V,  1845,  p.  :586-40l,  lines  616-8  cited. 
*    OX  5285— 3G0. 
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Isolt,  on  the  contrary,  is  in  league  with  Tristan.  It 
is  accordingly  necessary  for  the  Tristan  redactor  to 
arrange  some  other  means  to  mark  the  person  who 
approaches  lier.  The  device  was  not  far  to  seek.  In 
a  number  of  versions  of  the  Master  Thief  the  king 
discovers  the  passage  by  which  the  thief  enters  to 
steal  the  royal  treasure  and  protects  himself  by  placing 
a  trap  around  the  vessels  containing  it.  This  trap 
consists  of  wheels  provided  with  razor  blades  i. 

In  another  widely  current  folk -tale,  sharpened 
blades  are  set  to  wound  a  lover  endeavoring  to 
approach  a  lady.  The  story  is  best  known  in  Marie 
de  France's  lay  of  Yonec  and  the  Countess  of  Aulnoy's 
Blue  Bird.  Here  the  lover  visits  liis  mistress  in  the 
form  of  a  bird.  The  jealous  husband,  or  stepmother, 
learning  of  his  visits,  has  knives,  razors,  and  daggers 
fixed  outside  the  window.  The  bird  is  wounded  on 
these  instruments. 

'Des  engins  faire  fu  hastis 

a  ocire  le  chevalier. 

Broches  de  fer  iist  granz  furgier 

e  acerer  les  chies  devant: 

suz  ciel  n'a  rasur  plus  trenchant  2. 


devant  la  dame  el  lit  descent, 
que  tuit  li  drap  furent  sanglent 
E  le^veit  le  sane  e  la  plaie. 
mult  anguissement  s'esmaiel 


'  F.  M.  Luzel,  Conies  populaires  de  basse  Bretagne,  III,  356, 
868;  cf.  Melustne  1,  18,  I,  587;  J.  Riviere,  Recucil  de  contes popu- 
laires  de  la  Kabylie  du  Djurdjura,  Paris  1882,  p.  13  ft'. 

2   ed.  AVarnke,  Lais.  op.  cit.,  Yonec  VII.  1.  288—98. 

^   Yonec  319—23. 
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II  n'i  puet  dune  demurer  mes, 
kar  sa  plaie  seignot  ades. 
A  grant  dolur  s'en  est  partiz 
E  le  siut  a  mult  lialz  criz. 
Par  une  fenestre  s'en  isti. 

The  same  device  appears  frequently  in  folk-tales 
and  mediaeval  romances-.  In  the  stor}'  of  the  Fan 
Frince,  the  jealous  sisters  place  pieces  of  broken  glass 
on  the  heroine's  bridal  bed. 

In  a  less  fantastic  account  in  the  Norse  Cormac- 
saga^  we  find  the  hero  hindered  by  a  similar  means 
from  approaching  his  lady. 

It  happened  one  day  that  Cormac  came  to  Tongue. 
Stangerd  was  in  the  big  room  sitting  on  the  dais.  Thorweg"s 
sons  were  sitting  in  the  big  room  and  were  ready  to  make 
an  assault  on  Cormac  as  he  walked  in;  and  Thorkel  had 
set  a  drawn  sword  on  one  side  of  the  door  and  Narve  set 
a  scythe  on  a  long  handle  on  the  other  side.  But  when 
('ormac  came  to  the  hall  door  he  perceived  their  trickery,  for 
Siangerd  beckoned  to  him;  and  he  held  up  his  shield  and 
drove  it  against  the  scythe  and  bent  it,  and  hit  the  sword 
mth  the  iron  hound  edge  of  it  and  broke  a  great  shard  out 
of  it,   and  he  turned  back  forth"v^ith  and  quoth  the  verse: 

The  scythe  struck  against  Hrungne's  footstand  [the  shield] 
The  sword  got  a  shard  cut  out  of  it. 


'   Yonec  337—42. 

-  0.  M.  Johnston,  Fuhlications  of  the  Modern  Language 
Association  of  America,  XX,  1905,  p.  330  ff.;  Momania  X,  122 — 4; 
Harvard,  Studies  and  Notes  in  Fhilology  and  Literature,  VIII 
(A.  C.  L.  Brown,  Iwain),  p.  75—82:  Voijagcof  Bran,  ed.  Meyer  and 
Nutt,  1,78;  Hero  Tales  of  Ireland,  ed.  J.  Gurtin,  p.  168— 72: 
Myths  and  Folk  Lore  of  Ireland,  ed.  J.  Curtin,  p.  94;  E.  S.  Hart- 
land  (Frimitive  Faternity  II,  65)  notes  that  it  is  a  custom  among 
the  Tiyans  for  a  knife  to  be  placed  in  the  door  frame  while  one 
husband  is  with  a  woman,  in  sign  to  the  other  husbands  that 
entrance  is  forbidden  them. 

'  G.  Yigfusson  and  F.  York  Powell,  Origines  Icelandicae, 
Oxford  1905,  Cormacsaga  II,  327,  §  5. 
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5.    CONCLUSION. 

The  treatment  of  Arthur  and  his  knights  in  the 
incident  of  the  Blades  at  the  Bed  inclines  us  to 
attribute  it,  in  its  present  form,  to  a  French  redactor 
of  the  latter  half  of  the  twelfth  century.  As  is  con- 
ventional in  early  French  Arthurian  romance,  it  is 
Gawain  who  seeks  a  means  of  saving-  Tristan,  and 
it  is  Kay  who  hits  upon  the  scheme  of  having'  all  the 
knights  mark  themselves  similarly.  It  is  to  the  gene- 
rosity of  his  friends  and  not  to  his  own  ingenuity,  as 
in  the  case  of  the  Master  Thief,  that  the  hero  owes 
his  escape. 


G.  THE  FOOTPRINT  ON  THE  FLOOR. 

The  spreading  of  the  flour  on  the  floor  ^  is 
another  attempt  to  trap  the  Master  Thief.  In  the 
traditional  account  he  outwits  his  enemies  in  this 
case  as  in  the  other  by  a  counter -ruse.  The  Tristan 
redactor  does  not  adopt  the  counter-ruse,  for  he  must 
bring  about  the  condemnation  of  the  lovers  and  the 
flight  to  the  forest. 

An  Italian  version  of  the  Master  Thief  gives 
what  we  take  to  be  the  traditional  denouement'^  In 
this  story  the  branding  of  the  culprit  and  the  spreading 
of  the  flour  upon  the  floor  are  both  employed  in  the 
hope  of  convicting  the  rascal.  The  girl  is  directed 
to    mark   the  youth    each   time    that    he    comes    to 


'    OX  3821-943. 

^   Rajna,   Storia  di  Stefano,  versione  in  ottava  rima  del 
lihro  dei  sette  savi,  p.  100  stanza  34,  p.  102  stanza  41. 
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her.  The  liero  perceives  the  mark  after  he  ha^s 
been  branded  three  times.  He  then  goes  to  the 
beds  of  the  others  and  marks  each  of  them  three  or 
four  times.  On  returning-  to  rest  he  notices  for  the 
first  time  the  flour  on  the  floor.  He  according!}^  com- 
pletes his  work  by  tracing  and  retracing  his  steps 
from  each  bed  to  the  bed  of  the  girl  as  many  times 
as  he  has  marked  each  youth. 

In  the  Tristan  story  the  hero  perceives  the  trap 
and  avoids  it  by  leaping  to  Isolt's  bed.  The  story 
must  proceed,  however.  Tristan  must  be  convicted. 
When  the  dwarf  gives  the  alarm,  and  Tristan  knows 
himself  discovered,  he  leaps  back  to  his  OAvn  bed. 
He  is  weakened  by  loss  of  blood,  for  his  wound  hOvS 
burst  open.  His  foot  touches  the  floor  in  one  spot. 
Lest  this  should  seem  too  slight  an  indication  of 
guilt,  the  poet  adds  that  Isolt  was  covered  with  the 
blood  from  Tristan's  wound.  This  last  trait  may  be 
due  to  the  influence  of  the  story  of  the  Blades  at 
the  Bed. 


H.   INCIDENTS  ASSOCIATED  WITH  AKTHURIAN 

ROMANCE. 

1.   INTRODUCTIOX: 

In  a  considerable  number  of  incidents  loosely  con- 
nected with  the  main  narrative,  none  of  which  bear 
marks  of  survival  from  a  primitive  period  of  the 
tradition.  Tristan  is  brought  into  contact  with  Arthur 
and  his  knights.  These  incidents  are  stories  uni- 
versally current  in  mediaeval  fiction.  The  treatment 
of  Arthurian   tradition    in   tliem    is    characteristic   of 
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Frencli  ronuuice  ot*  the  period  of  the  extant  redactions. 
It  woukl  seem,  therefore,  tliat  we  owt^  them  to  French 
redactors.  The  purpose  of  introducing"  them  into  the 
narrative  seems  to  have  been  to  associate  Tristan 
with  a  popular  C3^cle  with  which  liis  story  had  a 
certain  affinity. 


2.    THE  AMBIGUOUS  OATH. 

The  story  of  the  ambiguous  oath  in  the  con- 
tinuation of  Beroul  is  connected  with  the  Arthurian 
cycle  by  the  account  of  Isolt's  begging  Arthur 
to  be  witness  to  her  justification.  The  incident  is 
as  follows  ^: 

Although  Tristan  has  gone  into  exile,  the  three  barons 
still  continue  to  torment  the  king.  One  day  as  he  stops 
to  watch  some  peasants  burning  thorns  to  fertilize  the  soil, 
the  barons  remind  him  that  Isolt  has  not  yet  publicly  proved 
her  innocence.  They  insist  on  his  requiring  her  to  do 
it.  Unreasonable  as  the  demand  is,  Mark  fears  to  anger 
his  barons;  they  have  strong  castles  and  great  power 
to  injure  him.  Isolt  notices  his  trouble  and  prevails  upon 
him  to  tell  her  the  cause.  She  offers  to  Justify  herself 
publicly  by  an  oath,  with  King  Arthur  as  witness.  She 
sends  a  message  to  Tristan,  who  has  not  really  gone  into 
exile,  but  has  concealed  himself  in  order  to  be  in  readiness 
to  serve  her.  He  is  to  disguise  himself  as  a  leper  and 
be  at  the  Mai  Pas  on  the  day  appointed.  Tristan  enters 
into  the  plan  in  high  spirits.  The  messenger  proceeds 
to  Arthur's  court,  inquiring  his  way  of  a  shepherd 
whom  he  meets  playing  his  pipe.  Arthur  is  delighted  to 
hear  from  Queen  Isolt,  and  promises  in  advance  anything 
that  she  may  ask.  There  is  general  sympathy  for  Isolt 
among  his  knights,  and  dire  threats  are  made  against  the 
barons.    Arthur's  courtiers,   magnificently  dressed,   set  out 


Beroul  :]0a2-4269. 
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for  Mark's  court,  telling-  stories  as  they  go.  The  leper  is 
ahead}'  at  the  Mai  Fas.  He  recounts  unblushingly  the  cause 
and  course  of  his  disease,  begging-  alms  for  charity's  sake. 
Arthur  takes  off  his  gaiters  and  gives  them  to  him;  Mark 
gives  him  his  ermine  head  covering.  When  the  three  barons 
pass,  they  inquire  of  the  Avretch  the  best  way  to  avoid  the 
mud.  Tristan  doe«  not  miss  the  opportunity  to  plunge 
them  into  the  deepest  of  it.  Isolt  prevails  upon  Dynas,  her 
escort,  to  allow  her  to  cross  last,  and  alone.  From  the 
other  side  of  the  pass  the  court  are  all  watching  her.  She 
ties  up  the  trappings  of  her  horse  and  sends  it  across  un- 
burdened. Then  she  calls  to  the  leper.  He  demurs,  but  she 
prevails  upon  him  to  carry  her  over  on  his  back.  He  falls 
with  her.  AVhen  she  leaves  him,  she  refuses  to  give  him 
alms.  'He  is  a  rascal',  she  declares,  'and  has  plenty  in 
the  leather  sack  under  his  mantle '.  The  kings  are  amused. 
They  encamp  at  the  Blanche  Lande  that  night.  At  day- 
break preparations  are  made  for  the  ceremony.  The  relics 
are  arranged  on  a  rich  cloth.  Arthur  reproves  Mark  for 
suspecting  his  wife.  Isolt  takes  her  place  between  the  two 
kings,  and  Gawain  stands  near  the  relics.  Isolt  volunteers 
the  oath.  She  calls  God  and  the  saints  to  witness  that  she 
has  had  intercourse  with  none, 

'Fors  le  ladre  qui  fist  que  some, 
Qui  me  porta  outre  les  guez, 
Et  li  rois  Marc  mes  esposez^' 

The  spectators  can  endure  no  more.  'It  is  enough', 
says  Arthur.  He  declares  that  from  this  time  those  who 
accuse  Isolt  Avill  have  to  reckon  with  him.  The  assembly 
disperses. 

In  the  Thomas  version  the  incident  is  similar, 
but  there  is  no  association  of  it  with  Arthur.  It  is 
introduced  directly  after  the  attempt  to  prove  the 
lovers'  guilt  by  the  flour  on  the  floor.  But  the 
evidence  against  them  is  not  conclusive:  Tristan  has 
succeeded  in  his  leap,  and  the  only  indication  of  the 


1    Beroul  4207—10. 
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lovers'  guilt  is  the  blood  in  the  two  beds.  Mark 
requires  Isolt  to  justify  herself  by  the  ordeal  of  the 
red  hot  iron.  Certain  details  of  the  incident  are  also 
different  from  the  version  of  Beroul.  Tristan  is 
disg^uised  as  a  pilgrim ;  he  carries  the  queen  from  the 
boat  to  land.  Isolt's  appearance  and  behaviour  are 
calculated  to  inspire  pity  for  her  miserable  state, 
rather  than  admiration  for  her  beauty  and  courage i. 

It  is  possible  that  the  episode  was  in  the  estoire, 
and  was  omitted  by  Eilhart^. 

The  story  of  the  ambiguous  oath  was  one  of 
the  most  popular  tales  of  feminine  ruse  in  mediaeval 
fiction.  It  is  found  in  the  (^iihasaptati  and  other 
oriental  story  books  s.  It  appears  in  the  Norse 
Grettissaga*  and  in  many  other  occidental  versions ^ 
The  details  vary,  but  the  general  circumstances  are 
the  same,  and  the  equivocation  is  always  of  the  same 
character. 

A  woman  is  accused  of  having  had  unlawful 
intercourse  with  a  certain  man.  She  is  guilty  of  the 
charge.    Her  lover  disguises  himself  as  a  repulsive 


1  Bedier  I,  203,  XXIV;  cf.  II,  259—63,  esp.  261,  for  a  dis- 
cussion of  the  principle  underlying  the  modifications  made  by 
Thomas. 

2  cf.  supra  Ch.  Ill,  p.  105,  106. 

3  Qukasaptati,  ed.  Richard  Schmidt,  Kiel  1894,  p.  30 
(15*11  story);  Pantschatantra ,  ed.  Benfey,  457—59,  §186;  Mon- 
golische  Mdrchen,  Die  neun  Nachtragserzdhlungen  des  Siddhi-Kur, 
Innsbruck  1868,  ed.  B.  Jiilg,  p. Ill;  Melayiges  delitterature  orientale, 
ed.  Cardonne,  la  Haye  1788,  p.  23.    {La  femme  justifiee.) 

*  Grettissaga,  ed.  R.  C.  Boer  ( Altnordische  SagabibliotheJc,  8), 
Cap.  LXXXIX. 

^  H.  von  Wlislocki,  Die  Episode  des  Gottesgericlites  in 
Tristan  und  Isolde  unter  den  transsilvanischen  Zeltzigeunern  und 
Rumdnen,  Zeitschr.  f.  vergl.  Lit-Gesch.  I,  457;  Erwin  Rohde,  Der 
griechische  Roman,  Leipzig- 1900,  p.  515,  §  484  n.  1 ;  E.  B.  Cowell, 
The  Jataka,  Cambridge  1895,  no.  62;  Dunlop-Liebrecht,  Geschichte 
der  Prosadichtung,  Berlin  1851,  p.  500,  no.  4;  For  further  biblio- 
graphy V.  Kohler,  Kleinere  Schriften  I,  518. 

Schcepperle,  Tristan.  1^5 
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beggar,  or  as  a  fool,  and  contrives  to  touch  her  in 
the  sight  of  her  accusers.  When  she  is  called  upon 
to  swear  to  her  innocence  she  declares  that  no  man 
has  ever  touched  her  except  her  husband  and  the 
wretched  being  who  has  approached  her  in  their 
sight.  The  ordeal  proves  the  truth  of  her  statement, 
and  her  accusers  must  perforce  be  satisfied. 

The  story  was  frequently  told  in  connection  with 
the  magician  Virgil'.  Persons  accused  of  crime  who 
protested  their  innocence,  were  allowed  to  take  an 
oath,  holding  the  hand  meanwhile  in  the  mouth  of  a 
bronze  serpent  made  by  Virgil.  If  the  oath  was 
false,  the  hand  was  bitten  off.  A  certain  woman, 
accused  of  adultery,  claimed  the  privilege  of  attesting 
her  innocence  by  this  means.  She  had  previously 
arranged  with  her  lover  that  he  should  disguise  him- 
self as  a  fool  and  stand  beside  her,  apparently  by 
chance,  in  the  crowd.  She  then  swears,  in  the  presence 
of  all,  that  she  has  had  no  more  to  do  with  the  man 
with  wiiom  she  is  accused  of  sin  than  with  the  fool 
beside  her.  She  withdraws  her  hand  unhurt,  for 
she  has  told  no  lie.  Virgil,  comprehending  the  ruse, 
and  piqued  that  a  woman  should  outwit  his  art, 
destroys  the  oracle. 

We  shall  not  attempt  to  determine  the  origin  of 
the  accounts  in  the  Tristan  redactions  2. 


^  D.  Comparetti,  Virgilio  nel  medio  evo,  Livorno,  1872 
II,  280;  du  Meril,  Melanges  archeologiques  et  litteraires,  Paris  1850, 
Extrait  de  la  Fleur  des  histoires,  p.  444  ff. 

^  Previous  studies  on  the  Ambiguous  Oath:  J.  Grimm, 
Deutsche  Rechtsaltertilmer,  Leipzig  1899,  11,574;  Hertz'',  op.  cit. 
544-G;  Golther,  op.  cit.  1907,  28-9,  59-63;  op.  cil.  1887,  13-15. 
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I.   TRISTAN'S  DISGUISES. 

1.    GENERAL. 

The  disguise  whicli  the  lover  assumes  in  order 
to  verify  the  ambiguous  oath  of  liis  mistress  is  diffe- 
rent in  different  stories.  Tliere  are  legions  of  in- 
stances in  mediaeval  fiction  in  which  the  hero  dis- 
guises himself  in  order  to  accomplish  a  purpose.  It 
seems  futile  .to  attempt  to  classify  them.  They  occur 
in  ballads,  romances,  and  history  with  inevitable  uni- 
formity. The  favorite  disguises  are  of  course  those 
of  wandering  classes,  such  as  traders,  pilgrims,  lepers, 
minstrels,  and  fools.  All  of  these  occur  in  the  tradi- 
tion of  Tristan.  Each  poet  rings  the  changes  on  the 
theme,  elaborating  it  in  each  case  with  details  chosen 
to  please  his  particular  audience.  We  have  one  of 
these  stories  in  the  Welsh  triad  i: 


Tristan,  son  of  Tallwch,  disguised  as  a  swineherd,  tended 
the  swine  of  Mark,  son  of  Meirchyon,  while  the  swineherd 
went  with  a  message  to  Isolt.  Arthur,  Mark,  Kay,  and 
Bedivere  came  all  four,  but  they  did  not  succeed  in  carrying" 
off  a  single  sow,  either  by  ruse,  or  violence,  or  theft. 


2.    TRISTAN  THE  FOOL. 

a)  The  account  in  Tristan  compared  with  the  xjopular 

versions. 

The  experience  of  the  lover  who  disguises  him- 
self as  a  fool  in  order  to  approach  his  lady  appears 
in  numerous  versions  in  mediaeval  story  books.    It 


^    cf.  supra,  Ch.  T,  p.  2  n.  1. 

15* 
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is  curious  to  observe  how  closel}^  the  narrative  of 
Tristan  1.  although  it  suppresses  most  of  the  charac- 
teristic features,  corresponds  to  tlie  traditional  story 
in  the  details  which  it  has  preserved-. 

In  Die  lialhe  Birn,  as  in  Tristan,  the  idea  of 
the  disguise  has  been  suggested  by  another. 

In  Eilhart: 

'dir  ist  daz  har  abe  geschorn. 
swer  dich  eir  hete  irkant. 
dii  wordest  denne  im  genant, 
so  weiz  her  nicht,  wer  du  bist. 
nil  soldest  du  mit  diner  list 
aleine  dar  hin  gan 
und  einen  kogilroc  nenien  an, 
torliche  du  gebare: 
so  wenen  die  hutare 
du  sist  ein  rechter  affe^. 


he  trug  einen  kolben  groz^' 

Similary  in  Die  halbe  Birn. 

'Werfent  von  in  dise  wat 

und  verandernt  inch,  daz  ist  min  rat, 

Und  werdent  ze  eime  toren, 

lant  iu  obe  den  oren 

Daz  har  [alles]  garwe  abe  nemen; 

diu  kleit  diu  toerliche(e)  gezemen, 

ein[en]  kolben  swaer'  alsam  ein  bli 
Den  nement  ze  eime  leite  stabe^.' 


'   cf.  Ch.  II,  W. 

2  F.  Liebrecht,  Zur  Volkskunde,  Heilbronn  1879,  p.  141—54. 

3  OX  8700—10. 
^    OX  8722. 

^   F.  von  der  Hageu,    Gesammtabenteuer,   Stuttgart  1850, 
I,  X,  p.  207—25,  1.  Ul  -55.    (Die  halbe  Birn.J 
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The  hero  gratefiillj'  accepts  the  suggestion,  and 
carries  it  out.  His  actions  in  both  stories  are  similar, 
and  cause  similar  amusement  and  consternation. 

^he  was  so  affenlich  getan 
und  hate  soldi  gebere, 
daz  sie  wanden  er  were 
gewisliche  ein  tore, 
sie  zogin  in  bi  den  oren 
und  begundin  mit  im  spiln: 
des  leit  he  von  in  harte  vil  i.' 

But  when  Andret  tries  to  tease  him  he  is  not  so 
patient,  and  barely  lets  him  go  with  his  life  2. 

Similarly  amusing  to  the  bystanders  is  the  fool 
in  Die  lialhe  Birn 

'beide,  wip  unde  man 
Sahen  in  viir  einen  gief; 


si  machten  alle  uz  im  irn  grus 
Und  triben  mit  ime  irn  schimpf^.' 

But  here  too  the  fool  does  mischief 

'vaste  sluog  er  umbe  sich, 

Mit  sinre  herten  kiulen 

maht'  er  starke  biulen 

Den  knehten  die  da  liefen 

Und  ime  „tore"!  riefen; 

Doch  muosten  si'z  ver  guot  han 

von  dem  torehten  man; 

Wan  der  mit  toren  schimpfen  wil, 

der  muoz  verdulden  narren  spil'*.' 


'  OX  8764—70. 

2  OX  8771-87. 

•■'  Die  halhe  Birn,  1. 184—94. 

*  Die  halhe  Birn,  1.  198—207. 
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The  fool's  place  is  under  the  steps,  the  humble 
lefuge  traditional  in  mediaeval  narratives',  under  die 
treppin  in  irer  kemendtin,  says  Eilhart.  Viir  der 
Jcemendten  tiir,  &S.J8  Die  halbe  Birn-.  The  lad}' learns 
of  the  presence  of  the  fool,  and  invites  him  to  her. 
She  has  a  comfortable  place  given  him,  usuall}'  before 
the  fire.    In  Eilhart: 

^des  toren  hiz  die  vrauwe  do 

gar  vlizliche  plegen 

und  hiz  im  do  zu  wege 

stetelichen  betten 

undir  die  treppin 

in  irer  kemenatin 

da  wart  her  wol  beratinV 

In  a  similar  story,  cited  by  Liebrecht: 

'Do  sprach  die  fraw  bald:  „Lat  in  rein"! 
Wir  welln  heint  frolich  mit  im  sein. 


Zum  of  en  furten  sie  in  do 

Dass  im  die  wermd  anschin  dest  bass, 

AVan  er  gar  fast  erkaltet  was^.' 

In  Die  Jialbe  Birn: 

'In  die  kemenaten 
sizzen  si  in  bat  en 

Xider  zuo  dem  viure^' 

In  the  typical  story,  as  in  Tristan, 


1  OX  8928—30;   cf.  Girart  de  Koussdlon,   trad.  V.  Meyer, 
Paris  1884,  p.  242.  n.  1  (bibliography). 

2  Die  halbe  Birn,  1.  227. 
»    OX  8924-31.  ' 

*    Liebrecht  p.  148,  1.  59— Gl,  72—5. 
^    Die  halbe  Birn,  1.  251 — 4. 
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'gute  vfige  hate  he  dar  zii 
daz  ez  niman  enwisteV 

But  in  the  typical  story  the  hidy  grants  her  favor 
because  she  believes  the  fool  really  mad,  taking 
advantage  of  the  immunity  from  discovery  thus 
furnished  her. 

The  remainder  of  the  traditional  story  is  not  used 
in  Tristan. 

b)    The  cheese. 

The  Tristan  redactor  relates  that  the  fool  is  given 
a  piece  of  cheese  while  he  is  on  the  voyage. 

'do  wart  im  kese  gegebin 

den  he  solde  ezzin. 

do  enhate  he  nicht  vorgezzin 

siner  liben  vrauwen: 

den  kese  stachte  he  taugen 

in  sine  kogele  in 

und  brachte  in  der  koningin 

und    az   swaz   he  anders  mochte   haben^.' 

When  he  comes  before  Isolt  he  declares  that  he 
will  prove  his  devotion  to  her 

'do  greif  he  in  die  kogele  sin 
und  zoch  den  kese  her  voreV 


'  OX  893G-8;  cf.  Liebrecht  p.  148,  1.  62—87;  Die  halbe 
Birn,  1.  330 — 94.    Similarly  in  the  others  cited  by  Liebrecht. 

2  OX  8750—57.  The  cheese  is  also  mentioned  in  the  French 
Prose  Romance,  Bedier  II,  375 — 6,  in  Ulrich  von  Tiirheim's  con- 
tinuation of  Gottfried  von  Strafiburg-,  ed.  H.  F.  Massmann,  Leipzig 
1843,  p.  559,  and  in  Heinrich  von  Freiberg-,  o]p.  cit.  11.  5144,  5191, 
5198. 

3  0X8868—70. 
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„nu  nemet,  min  libe  vrauwe, 
ich  sage  ucli  bi  miner  trmve: 
werit  ir  mir  niclit  so  lip, 
ich  brechte  ucli  daz  kleinot  nit"  i.' 

He  insists  on  pntting  into  the  qneen's  mouth  a 
bit  of  the  cheese  that  he  has  carried  seven  days  in 
his  hood. 

This  emphasis  on  the  cheese  in  the  account  of 
the  disguise  of  fool  was  not  so  meaningless  to  the 
mediaeval  French  audience  as  it  is  to  us.  Various 
proverbs  testify  to  this  fact. 

'jamais  homme  sage 
ne  mangea  fromage  ^ 

a  fol  fourmage^; 

Qui  mains  en  mange 
est  tenu  le  plus  sage*. 

Cheese  is  physic  for  gentlemen 
and  meat  for  clowns  ^' 

The  association  of  cheese  with  the  professional 
fool  must  have  been  generally  understood.  Robert  II 
of  Artois  (d.  1302)  had  a  court  fool,  Pierre  du  Tau, 
whose  seal  bore  a  cheese  as  an  emblem.  He  signs  a 
receipt  for  his  board  and  lodging  as  follows: 


>    OX  8873—7. 

'^   Cited  by  Legrand  d'Aussy,  Vieprivee  des  Frangais,  II,  61. 

3  Le  Roux  de  Lincy,  Le  livre  des  proverbes  frayigais,  Paris 
1859,  I,  238. 

*  Lean's  Collectanea,  Proverbs,  Folk  Lore,  and  Superstitions, 
collections  of  V.  S.  Lean,  Bristol  1902,  I,  p.  501,  cited  from 
G.  Meurier,  Colloques,  Anvers  1558. 

•'  Lean's  Collectanea,  loc.  cit.,  cited  from  Harl.  MSS  6395 
{sic). 
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'ou  quel  tesmoignage 
je  qui  lie  suis  pas  sage, 
ai  scellee  cette  page 
de  mon  seel  a  fourmage'.' 

vSeals  were  carried  b}^  tlie  middle  classes,  merchants, 
artisans,  and  even  by  peasants,  in  the  middle  ages. 
They  are  usually  little  round  seals  without  counter- 
seals,  with  the  inscription  sigillum  or  seel  followed  by 
the  name.  In  the  field  is  found  either  a  coat  of  arms  or 
an  emblem  suggestive  of  the  profession  of  the  owner  2. 


e)  Other  attributes  of  the  mediaeval  fool. 

The  other  attributes  of  the  fool  that  are  mention- 
ed, the  shorn  head  and  the  club,  are  also  proverbial. 
We  have  found  the  following  allusions  to  the  shorn 
head. 

'E  pour  lui  plus  encore  confondre 
Tons  les  cheveux  ly  ferent  tondre 
comme  a  un  fol  marquigon^.' 

'Tete  de  fou  ne  blanchit  jamais^.' 

The  club  is  also  mentioned: 

'Au  plus  fol  bailie  on  la  maguey' 


^  Jules  Marie  Richard:  Une  petite -niece  de  Saint  Louis, 
Mdhaut,  Comtesse  cVArtois  ct  de  Bourgogne  (1302 — 29),  Paris 
1887,  p.  112. 

■'*  A.  Givy,  3Iannel  de  Diplomatique,  Paris  1894,  p.  648; 
Paul  de  la  Croix,  Moeurs,  usages  et  costumes  au  moyen  age, 
Paris  1878,  p.  247  ff. 

^   Du  Cange,  s.  v.  capillorum  detonsio. 

*  Le  Roux  de  Lincy,  op.  cit.  I,  244,  from  Dictionnaire  de 
V Academie,  edit,  1835. 

^   Le  Roux  de  Lincy,  I,  239. 
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^Gardez  le  foil  gardez  le  fol! 
Qui  tient  la  mague  en  son  col^' 

'Que  Diex  me  destorne  de  carete.  k'ele  ne  verse 
sor  moi;  de  brait  de  petit  anfant  par  nuit,  de  rechane- 
ment  d'asne,  de  machue  de  fol.  .  .  .  - ' 

Ti  dit  que  le  villain  Dangler 
Chaga  I'Amant  hors  du  vergier 
A  une  mague  a  son  col: 
Si  ressembloit  et  fel  et  fol 3.' 


3.   TRISTAN  THE  MONK. 

a)  The  account  in  Tristan. 

In  an  episodic  German  poem  found  in  a  manuscript 
of  Gottfried  von  Strassburg*  we  bave  a  story  of 
Tristan's  disguising  himself  as  a  monk  and  in  that 
character  gaining  secret  access  to  the  queen. 

Tristan  receives  an  invitation  to  a  festival  at  Arthur's 
court.  He  is  to  bring  with  him  his  dearest  lady.  The 
invitation  puts  him  in  a  grievous  dilemma :  if  he  refuses  it, 
he  will  offend  his  host;  if  he  goes,  he  must  take  his  wife 
Isolt  of  Brittany,  and  will  thus  offend  his  lady.  He  finaUy 
follows  Gorvenal's  counsel  and  accepts.  The  poem  gives  a 
long,  elaborate  description  of  Tristan's  clothing  and  that  of 
his  wife,  and  of  the  horses  of  the  party.    Tristan  is  received 


^  Tristan,  ed.  F.  Michel,  II,  209,  cited  from  Meon,  Nouveau 
liccueil  de  fabliaux  et  contes  inedits,  11,  183,  1.  311. 

'  Cited  by  F.  Michel,  Triatan,  II,  210,  from  La  Riote  du 
Monde,  p.  8. 

3   F.  Michel,  Roman  de  la  Rose,  I,  96. 

*  H.  Paul,  Tristan  als  Monch,  Deutsches  Gedicht  ai(S  dem 
/>.  Jahrhundert,  Siizwujsherichte  der  Miinchener  Akademie  der 
Wissenschaften,  1895,  p.  317ff.;  Nachtrag  1896,  p.  687,  692. 
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with  great  honor  and  forced  to  take  a  place  at  the  Round 
Table.  Kaherdin  is  also  given  a  place.  But  that  night  he 
has  a  dream  in  which  Queen  Isolt  appears  to  him  and 
reproaches  him  because  she,  who  has  many  a  time  ventured 
life  and  honor  for  him,  is  now  disdained  for  another.  The  next 
day,  as  he  is  riding  in  the  forest  with  Gor venal  they  come 
upon  a  dead  body.  A  plan  occurs  to  Tristan.  He  disfigures 
the  corpse  in  such  a  manner  as  to  make  it  appear  to  be 
himself,  puts  on  the  dead  man's  garments,  and,  taking  the 
body  to  a  monastery  near  by,  pretends  to  have  slain  Tristan 
and  to  seek  forgiveness.  He  takes  on  the  habit  of  a  monk, 
calls  himself  Brother  Wit  and  vows  penitence.  The  body 
is  brought  to  Arthurs  court,  the  monk  accompanying  it. 
One  after  another,  Gorvenal,  Arthur,  Guinevere,  Kaherdin, 
and  Isolt  lament  the  death  of  Tristan.  Brother  Wit, 
standing  by,  is  well  satisfied  with  the  grief  expressed. 
The  body  is  sent  by  sea  to  Cornwall,  where  there  are  further 
lamentations.  Isolt  conceals  her  grief,  and,  even  when  pressed 
by  Mark,  refuses  to  take  part  in  the  general  mourning. 
She  insists,  however,  on  watching  alone  at  the  bier  that  night. 
But  she  abandons  the  plan  when  she  learns  from  Gorvenal 
that  Tristan  is  really  alive.  She  meets  him  at  the  fountain, 
and  then  retires  to  her  room.  She  begs  Mark,  eager  as 
ever  for  her  comfort,  to  send  her  Brother  Wit,  who  is  a 
physician  from  Salerno.  Under  his  ministrations  she  slowly 
regains  her  health.  Tristan  at  last  reluctantly  returns  to 
Parmenie. 


h)  The  feigned  death  of  the  lover. 

The  poet  has  here  taken  a  well  known  popular 
theme  as  the  basis  of  his  narrative,  the  story  of 
a  lover  who  feigns  death  in  order  to  get  possession 
of  the  woman  he  loves.  This  story  is  universally 
current  in  European  tradition.  In  English  its  typical 
form  is  the  ballad  of  Willie's  Lyhe-wake^.  One  of 
the  versions  is  the  following: 

^  F.  J.  Child,  English  and  Scottish  Popular  Ballads,  1, 247, 
cf.  m,  503. 
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*„0  Willie,  Willie,  what  makes  thee  so  sad?'' 
And  the  sun  shines  over  the  valley 
I  have  loved  a  ladj^  these  seven  ^''ears  and  mair 
Down  amang  the  blue  flowers  and  the  yelloiv. 

.,0  Willie  lie  down  as  thou  were  dead. 

And  lay  thy  winding-sheet  down  at  thy  head. 

And  gie  to  the  bellman  a  belling-great 

To  ring-  the  dead-bell  at  thy  love's  bower-yette" 

He  laid  him  down  as  he  were  dead, 

And  he  dreAV  the  winding  sheet  oer  his  head. 

He  gied  to  the  bellman  a  belling-great 

To  ring  the  dead-bell  at  his  love's  bower-yett 


When  that  she  came  to  her  true  lover's  gate 
She  dealt  the  red  gold  and  all  for  his  sake. 

And  when  she  came  to  her  true  lovers  bower. 

She  had  not  been  there  for  the  space  of  half  an  hour, 

All  that  she  came  to  her  true  lover's  bed. 

And  she  lifted  the  winding-sheet  to  look  at  the  dead. 

He  took  her  by  the  hand  so  meek  and  sma, 
And  he  cast  her  over  between  him  'and  the  wa. 

„Tho  all  your  friends  were  in  the  bower, 

I  would  not  let  you  go  for  the  space  of  half  an  hour." 

„You  came  to  me  without  either  horse  or  boy, 
But  I  will  send  3^ou  home  with  a  merry  convoy"'.' 


1   MotherwelFs  MS.  p.  187,  given  in  Child  I,  252. 
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c)    The  mutilation  of  the  eorpse. 

The  redactor  has  here  combined  the  tale  with 
another,  the  story  of  a  hero  who,  wishing  to  reap 
some  benefit  that  will  accrue  from  his  own  death, 
mutilates  a  dead  body  until  it  cannot  be  identified,  and 
passes  it  off  as  his  own.  In  the  ballad  of  Bohin  Hood 
and  Guy  of  Gisborne,  Eobin  Hood  has  slain  Guy  of 
Gisborne.  He  nicks  the  dead  knight's  face  so  that  it 
cannot  be  recognized,  throws  his  own  green  gown 
over  the  body,  puts  on  Guy's  horse-hide  garb,  and  blows 
Guy's  horn.  The  sheriff  understands  from  the  sound 
that  Guy  has  slain  Eobin,  and  thinks  it  is  Guy  that 
he  sees  coming  in  the  horse-hide.  The  supposed  Guy 
is  offered  anything  that  he  will  ask,  but  he  will  take  no 
reward  except  the  boon  of  serving  the  knave  as  he 
has  served  the  master.  This  having  been  granted  him, 
he  hastens  to  Little  John,  frees  him,  and  gives  him 
Sir  Guy's  bow.    They  both  escape  i. 

In  the  Sqyr  of  Low  Begre,  a  similar  deceit  is 
practised  by  the  enemies  of  the  hero.  They  disfigure 
a  dead  body  and  make  the  lady  believe  that  it  is  the 
corpse  of  the  of  the  hero  2.  In  Saxo  Grammaticus' 
Danish  history  a  certain  hero  kills  his  slave  and 
makes  it  appear  that  the  body  is  his  own  3. 

In  stories  of  Gawain,  frequent  mention  is  made 
of  the  death  of  the  hero,  various  knights  pretending 
to  have  executed  this  deed  of  prowess  1    The  author 


1  Child,  02].  at.,  Ill,  89. 

2  Ed.  Hazlitt,  Eaiiij  Popular  Poetry,  London  1866,  II,  p.  47, 
1.  641  ff.;  cf.  Hales  and  Furnivall,  Bishop  Percy's  Folio  Manuscript, 
London  1868,  III,  266. 

3  Saxo  Grammaticus,  Bk.  VI,  174ff. 

'^   Hist.  Litt.  de  la  France,  XXX,  80,  243. 
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of  Tristan  Monch  would  not  have  found  it  difficult  to 
reconcile  his  ston^  with  the  biography  in  the  same 
way  as  is  implied  in  the  stories  of  Gawain ;  the  hero 
reappears  and  vindicates  his  identity  by  his  prowess; 
his  friends  then  realize  that  they  have  been  mistaken 
in  having-  believed  the  body  to  be  his. 


d)    Conclusion. 

The  account  of  Tristan  Monch  shows  at  ever}- 
point  the  influence  of  late  French  Arthurian  romance. 
It  opens  with  a  festival  at  Arthurs  court.  It  dwells 
on  the  relation  between  Guinevere  and  Lancelot.  It 
represents  Tristan  as  given  a  place  at  the  Eound 
Table.  It  insists  upon  the  courtly  ideal  of  loyalty  to 
mistress  above  loyalty  to  wife.  The  familiarity  of  the 
audience  with  the  Tristan  story  is  clear  from  the 
numerous  allusions  to  Tristan's  fame  as  a  lover,  and 
from  the  representation  of  Mark,  who  is  treated  with 
the  open  contempt  which  characterizes  the  attitude 
of  the  later  redactors.  The  fame  of  physicians  from 
Salerno  and  the  romance  of  Eenard  are  frequently 
referred  to.  The  long  laments  of  each  of  the  per- 
sonages for  the  deatli  of  Tristan  show  the  popularity 
of  the  Totenldayeu  '.  The  author  does  not  seem 
without  an  inclination  to  create  in  this  poem  a 
satirical  treatment  of  the  moniage  theme  so  popular 
in  mediaeval  fiction. 


*  Otto  Zimmermann,  Die  Totenklage  in  den  aUfranzosischen 
chansons  de  geste,  Berliner  Beiirdge  z^ir  germ,  tmd  rom.  Philol. 
XTX.  Berlin  1889. 
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4.    TRISTAN  THE  MINSTREL. 

a)    The   incident  in  Gerberfs  continuation  and  in  the 

'  estoire '. 

The  account  of  Tristan  mSnestral  in  Gerberfs 
continuation  of  the  Perceval  of  Crestien  de  Troyes  i 
also  belongs  to  a  late  stage  in  the  development  of 
the  stor3^  The  ability  in  wrestling,  in  playing  the 
harp,  and  in  the  tournament,  which  Tristan  displaj^s 
in  this  narrative,  will  be  spoken  of  in  the  next  chapter. 
The  incident  is  similar  to  the  account  in  Eilhart^  of 
the  visit  of  Tristan  to  the  court  of  Arthur.  The  same 
effort  is  made  to  bring  Tristan  into  close  relation  Avith 
the  Arthurian  heroes,  to  show  him  honored  by  Arthur 
and  equal  in  prowess  to  Gawain.  In  both,  the  poet 
represents  Gawain  as  greeting  Tristan  and  making 
him  his  particular  friend  ^.  He  and  Tristan  then  com- 
pare their  strength  in  a  friendly  encounter,  and  Tristan 
overcomes  Gawain  as  he  has  overcome  Lancelot-*.  Such 
proofs  of  Tristan's  superiority  to  the  other  Arthurian 
knights  are  alluded  to  in  general  terms  in  Eilhart, 
which  contains  a  detailed  account  of  Tristan's  van- 
quishing in  a  joust  the  schevalier  BelaJwrs  (apparently 
a  chevalier  de  la  cour).  In  Eilhart  Gawain  conjures 
Tristan  in  Isolt's  name  to  confess  to  him  that  it  was 
he  who  defeated  Delakors.  Tristan  declares  that  he 
has  never  denied  a  request  thus  made,  and  acknow- 
ledges the  victory.  When  Gawain  learns  how  mucli 
Tristan  desires  to  see  his  lady,  he  devises  a  scheme 


^  ed.  J.  Bedier  aud  J.Weston,  Bomania  XXXV,  p.  497ff. 

2  OX  5016  —  304. 

3  OX  5026—30;  cf.  Tristan  Menestral  1.  446  —  50. 
*  OX  5030  —  59;  cf.  Tristan  Menestral  1.  411  —  43. 
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similar  to  that  wliicli  we  find  in  Gerbert.  In  Eilhart  night 
falls  on  them  when  the}'  are  far  from  home  at  the  linnt, 
and  the}^  seek  hospitality  at  Mark's  conrt.  In  Gerbert 
they  present  themselves  in  the  guise  of  minstrels  i.  In 
Eilhart  the  ruse  of  the  Blades  at  the  Bed  follows, 
and  Mark  is  outwitted  and  put  to  shame ;  in  Gerbert 
the  relations  of  guests  and  host  are  more  amiable  2. 
It  may  be.  as  Professor  Golther  suggests^,  that 
Tristan  Menestral  is  an  expurgated  version  of  the 
incident  in  Eilhart  which  contains  the  Blades  at  the 
Bed.  In  the  same  way,  the  second  meeting  at  the 
Blanche  Lande^,  recounted  in  Eilhart,  may  be  a 
variant  of  the  first -^  The  points  of  similarity  between 
them  are  striking  and  numerous.  The  scenario  of  the 
first  seems  to  have  been  utilized  for  the  second,  partly 
as  a  pendant  to  it,  to  emphasize  to  the  reader  Tristan's 
subjection  to  his  lady's  will,  partly,  perhaps,  owing  to 
a  real  poverty  of  invention.  In  both  cases  we  have 
Tristan  setting  out  with  a  companion  for  Cornwall, 
their  arrival  in  Lidan,  Tristan's  message  taken  by 
Dynas  to  Isolt,  the  lover  hidden  with  his  companion 
in  the  thornbush,  the  ruse  to  inform  him  of  the  place 
for  the  meeting,  the  precautions  taken  against  dis- 
covery by  Isolt's  escort,  Andret,  and  the  tryst  at  the 
Blanche  Landed. 


5.   CONCLUSION.. 

The    stories    of   Tristan's    returns    to    Isolt    are 
drawn   to  a  great   extent,   as  we   have   seen,   from 

^  Tristan  Menestral  1.  495ff. 

2  OX  5304  ff.;  Tristan  Menestral  1.  940  ff. 

3  Golther,  op.  cit.,  1907,  p.  228ff. 
'  OX  7445-695. 

■■•   OX  6255—7081. 
«    cf.  Ch.  II.  S.  T. 
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stories  universally  current  in  popular  tradition  and 
in  mediaeval  fiction.  Tliey  are  but  loosely  connected 
with  the  estoire.  Some  of  them  were  perhaps  intro- 
duced by  one  redactor,  some  by  another. 


J.   TRISTAN'S  ENEMIES. 

1.   ANDRET. 

We  have  distinguished  among  Tristan's  enemies 
in  the  court  of  Mark,  three  or  four  barons,  Andret, 
the  nephew  of  the  king,  and  a  dwarf.  The  name 
and  character  of  Andret  suggest  the  Modret  who  is 
familiar  from  Geoffrey  of  Monmouth  as  the  false 
nephew  of  Arthur '.  According  to  Geoffrey,  Arthur 
entrusts  his  nephew  with  the  charge  of  his  kingdom, 
when  he  sets  out  to  do  battle  with  the  Eomans. 
During  his  absence  Modred  seizes  Arthur's  throne  and 
wife.  The  poet's  sympathy  with  Tristan  would  lead 
him  to  give  his  enemy  a  name  which  possessed  un- 
pleasant associations  for  his  hearers.  We  shall  find 
the  same  tendency  in  the  choice  of  the  names  of  two 
of  the  barons  2. 

2.    THE  DWARF. 

a)    The  names. 

The  instrument  of  Andret  in  the  earlier  portion 
of  the  love  story  is  a  dwarf.    In  Eilhart  he  is  called 

^   Prof.  Golther  expresses  a  similar  opinion   (op.  cit.,  1907, 
p.  3i).    Also  Muret,   Romania  XYi,  322—3;  cf.  Ch.VIA,  infra. 
2   cf.  infra. 

Schoepperle,  Tristan.  16 
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Aquitain^\  in  Gottfried  Melot  petit  von  Aquitdn'^.  In 
the  other  texts  no  name  is  given  him.  The  diminu- 
tive suffix  et  is  popular  for  names  of  dwarfs  in  French 
narratives:  Guivret,  Picolet.  Espiet^  Of  ot,  also 
a  French  diminutive  suffix,  we  have  found  only 
one  example,  a  dwarf  called  Gralot.  in  one  of  the 
Miracles  de  Nostre  Bame^.  In  Beroul  the  dwarf 
is  called  Frocin,  perhaps  from  Freoc,  a  name  found 
in  some  eighth  century  entries  in  the  Cartularj' 
of  Eedon^  m  is  a  diminutive  suffix  in  both  Celtic 
and  Eomance  languages.  It  is  the  commonest  ending 
for  names  of  dwarfs  in  French  and  German.  We  have 
found  the  following  examples  in  French  texts:  Pippin. 
Galopin,  Basin  6;  and  the  following  in  German  ro- 
mances imitated  from  the  French:  Albewin,  Laurin, 
Delofin,  Lorandin,  Merzelin,  Mai  grim  (rhymes  mm, 
sin) ''. 


1  OX  3390—8;  cf.  3931;  for  previous  discussions  of  the 
name  of  the  dwarf,  cf.  Bedier  1,191;  11,246  noted  (M.  Bedier 
seems  to  have  overlooked  OX  3931);  Golther,  Liter aturhlatt  fur 
rom.  u.  germ.  Fhilol,  1904,  col.  51;  Hertz  ^  p.  531,  n.  97. 

^   ed.  Marold,  Index  s.  v. 

3  Erec  ed.  Foerster,  Romanische  Bibliothek,  Index,  s.  v. 
Guivret;  Bataille  de  Loquifer,  Hist.  Litt.  de  la  France  XXII, 
533  (Picolet);  Maugis  d'Aigremont,  Hist.  Litt,  XXII,  702 ff. 
(Espiet);  Bataille  de  Loquifer,  Hist.  Litt.  XXII,  537  (Gringalet). 

*  ed.  Paris  and  Eobert,  Soc.  des  anc.  textes  II,  Miracle  XII, 
rubr.,  328.  354,  360. 

«   Beroul  320,  470,  645,  1328;  cf.  Bedier  11,118  n. 

^  Pippin  in  Ogier  de  DanemarcJc,  ed.  Barrois,  Romans  des 
douze  2)airs,  1842,  VIH,  IX,  1.  9946;  Galopin  in  Elie  de  St.  Gille, 
ed.  G.  Raynaud,  Soc.  des  anc.  textes,  1879,  1.  1180 ff.;  Basin  in 
Jehan  de  Lanson,  Hist.  Lilt.  XXII,  574.  For  a  discussion  of  these 
and  other  dwarfs  see  F.  Wohlgemuth,  Riesen  und  Zwerge  in  der 
altfranz.  Erzdhl.-Licht.,  Stuttgart  1906,  p.  80ff. 

'  A.  Liitjens,  Ler  Ziverg  in  der  deutschen  Heldendichtung 
des  Mittelalters,  Breslau  1911,  Germ.  Ahh.  38;  Wohlgemuth, 
ojp.  cit. 
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b)   The  account  in  Tristan. 

Andret  saj^'S  that  he  knows  of  a  dwarf  not  far 
away  who  is  able  to  read  the  past  and  future  in  the 
stars.  It  may  be  possible  to  learn  from  him  whether 
the  suspicions  in  regard  to  Tristan  and  Isolt  are  well 
founded.  The  barons  are  pleased  with  this  idea,  and 
Andret  goes  to  seek  the  dwarf,  and  secure  his  ser- 
vices. The  dwarf  consults  the  stars  and  declares 
that  Tristan  is  indeed  guilty.  He  offers  to  prove  this 
to  the  king  or  lose  his  head.  He  stations  the  king 
in  the  tree  under  which  the  lovers  are  to  meet. 
When  he  sees  that  Tristan's  ruse  is  successful, 
the  dwarf  flees.  Some  time  later  Dynas,  happen- 
ing to  find  the  little  creature  in  the  wood,  and 
ignorant  of  the  cause  of  the  king's  anger  against  him, 
brings  him  back  to  the  court  and  reinstates  him  in 
the  king's  good  graces.  When  the  dwarf  is  consulted 
a  second  time,  he  maintains  his  assertion  that  Tristan 
is  guilty.  The  barons  then  prevail  upon  the  king  to 
put  his  nephew  again  to  the  test^. 

The  account  of  Beroul  is  the  same,  except  that 
the  fact  that  the  dwarf  is  attached  to  the  court 
is  brought  out  more  clearly.  He  is  alluded  to  in  con- 
nection with  the  king  as  son  nain  -.  There  are  a  few 
more  details  given  as  to  his  appearance.  He  is  the 
nain  hogu  Frocin^;  we  are  told  that  U  nains  fu  cort, 
la  teste  ot  grose^.  His  ability  to  read  the  stars  is 
also  emphasized. 


1  OX  3389-3626,  3772—3862. 

2  Beroul  385. 

3  Beroul  320. 

*  Beroul  1329. 


16= 
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Thomas  divests  the  dwarf  of  his  divinatory  powers. 
He  declares  that  this  is  not  according  to  the  true 
story  —  Thomas'  usual  way  of  rejecting  the  version 
of  the  estoire  when  he  wishes  to  introduce  a  modi- 
fication of  his  own  K 


c)   The  divarf  in  mediaeval  French  literature. 

The  dwarf  is  a  familiar  feature  in  the  French 
chansons  de  geste  and  Arthurian  romances.  Picolet, 
a  dwarf  in  the  Bataille  de  Loqiiifer,  is  described  as 
follows : 

'Tos  est  veins  et  noirs  com  aversier, 
Le  poil  ot  lone,  bien  le  puet  Fen  trecier, 
Li  vens  li  fet  onder  et  baloier. 
Plus  tost  coroit  montaignes  et  rochier, 
Qu'a  plaine  terre  ne  brachet  ne  levrier. 
S'il  ert  leves  lo  mains  a  I'esclairier, 
Quatrevins  lines  coroit  ains  Tanuitier'^.' 

The  dwarf  is  usually  described  as  about  three 
and  a  half  feet  in  height,  and  sometimes  as  of  extra- 
ordinary strength.  He  carries  a  whip.  Some  of  the 
dwarfs  named  are  described  as  beautiful.  Anonymous 
ones  of  hideous  aspect  are  also  frequent.  These  are 
black  skinned,  with  disproportionately  large  heads. 
They  are  sometimes  said  to  be  hairy  from  head  to 
foot,  with  great  beards  and  long  nails.  The  most 
important  characteristic,  however,  is  that  they  are 
hunchbacked  3.  In  some  romances  the  dwarf  is  re- 
presented as  having  divinatory  gifts.    In  some  cases 


^   Bedier  1, 196—8,  esp.  note. 

2  Bataille  de  Loqiiifer,  Hist  Litt  XXII,  533. 

3  Wolilgemuth,  op.  cit  p.  80 -83. 
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the   poet   attributes   to  dwarfs  the  power  of  trans- 
forming themselves  at  pleasure  i. 

The  dwarf  in  Beroul  and  Eilhart  falls  in  perfectly 
with  this  typical  character.  There  is  even  a  curious 
indication  that  there  may  have  been  associated  with 
him  some  story  of  the  ability  to  transform  himself 
into  an  animal.  It  is  a  popular  superstition  that 
persons  having  some  animal  feature,  such  as  Mark's 
horse's  ears,  owe  it  to  some  escapade  in  wliich  they 
changed  themselves  into  an  animal  by  means  of 
magic.  The  return  transformation  not  having  been 
entirely  successful,  they  find  themselves  burdened 
with  a  lasting  remnant  of  their  temporary  animal 
form 2.  Mark's  observation,  when  the  secret  of  his 
deformity  is  discovered,  may  point  to  some  such 
tradition : 

^  .  .  Ce  mal. 

Que  j'ai  orelles  de  cheval, 

M'est  avenu  par  cest  devin  . .  .^' 

Dwarfs  appear  frequently  in  the  poems  of 
Crestien  de  Troyes  and  in  other  romances.  They  ac- 
company the  hero  on  his  journeys,  perform  various 
services  for  him,  and  sometimes  direct  him  on  his 
perilous  quests.   Their  directions  are  often  of  question- 


1  Wohlgemuth,  op.  cit  p.  83,  93. 

2  It  may  be  that  the  story  of  the  king'  with  horses'  ears 
rests  on  the  belief  that  by  the  use  of  sorcery  men  could  change 
themselves  into  beasts,  but  that  animal  characteristics,  for 
example  the  hoof,  might  remain  upon  their  return  to  human 
shape.  V.  J.  von  Negeleiu,  Das  Pferd  im  arischen  AUertiim, 
Konigsberg  1908,  p.  10 ff.  (Teutoniall).  Cf.  also  J.Grimm,  Deutsche 
Myihologie,^  p.  621,  Gottingen  1854;  Apuleius,  Metamorplioses, 
Bk.  10,  Zeitschr.  d.  Ver.  f.  Volkskunde,  1902,  p.  21. 

3  Beroul  1343  —  6.  On  the  episode  of  the  horses'  ears 
cf.  infra,  Ch.  VI  A. 
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able  value,  however,  and  tlieir  intentions  do  not  seem 
to  have  been  always  disinterested  i. 

In  Macaire,  a  person  of  somewhat  the  same  char- 
acter as  Andret  makes  use  of  the  court  dwarf  to  bring 
a  false  charge  against  the  queen.  Here  the  dwarf  him- 
self is  found  in  the  bed  beside  the  sleeping  woman-. 

We  have  record  of  the  custom  of  court  dwarfs 
accompanying  the  royal  party  as  early  as  the  eleventh 
century.  In  the  two  German  redactions  of  Alberic 
de  BesauQon's  Alexander,  made  independently  of  each 
other,  we  find  mention,  at  the  same  point  in  the  nar- 
rative, of  five  hundred  dwarfs,  richly  clad  and  wol 
erzogen,  who  accompany  Queen  Candacis: 

^uf  ir  spur  funf  hundert  getw^rg  giengenl' 

Similarly,  in  the  Chronicle  of  Johannes  de  Oxenedes, 
in  the  year  1249,  we  find  the  entry: 

'  Tempore  sub  eodem  quidam  homuncio  aetatis 
habens  annorum  XYIII  staturae  fuit  vix  tripe- 
dalis,  nomine  Johannis,  quem  quasi  prodigium 
regina  secum  duxif*.' 

The  household  accounts  of  Mahaut,  countess 
of  Artois  and  Bourgogne,  mention  several  dwarfs 
maintained  at  different  times  at  the  court,  apparently 
in  the  quality  of  court  fools,  who  seem  to  have  been 
great  favorites  of  the  countess.  -Certain  items  of 
costume  give  reason  to  believe  that  the  court  dAvarf 
was  an  important  figure  in  entertainments  5. 


1  cf.  Wohlgemuth,  op.  cit  99  and  passim. 

2  Macaire,  ed.  F.  Guessard,  Paris  1866.    {Les  anciens  poetes 
de  la  France),  1.  113  ff. 

3  Cited  by  Llitjens,  op.  cit.  19  from  Easier  Bearbeitung  3805, 
cf.  Strass.  Alex.  V,  6063—9. 

*    Cited  by  Schultz,  Hofisches  Lehen  I,  207;  cf.  498,  500. 
•'•   Jules  Marie  Ricliard,   Unc  petite -niece  de  Saint  Louis, 
Mahaut,  Comtesse  d'Artois  et  de  Bourijogne,  Paris  1887,  p.  112. 
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dj    The  divarf  in  mediaeval  Irish  literature. 

It  is  interesting  to  observe  that  mediaeval  Irish 
literature  reflects  similar  conditions.  Here,  as  in 
French  literature,  we  have  two  types,  the  beautiful 
clever  little  creature  who  is  a  general  favorite,  and 
the  deformed  malevolent  being  who  inspires  dread  and 
loathing.  We  cite  two  examples  of  the  first  class,  the 
dwarfs  of  Finn  and  Cuchulainn.  The  following  is  the 
account  of  the  former: 

'A  dwarf  it  was  that  stalwart  Finn  obtained:  such 
was  the  excellence  of  his  memory  that  he  retained  by 
heart  all  whatsoever  in  both  east  and  west  he  chanc- 
ed to  hear.  Cnii  deireoil  w^as  the  man's  name:  in 
Ireland  he  was  not  unknown:  beloved  w^as  the  wee 
urchin  that  was  expert  in  speech,  whose  cognomen 
was  Cnti  deireoil  \^ 

Finn  found  this  dwarf  one  day  when  he  was 
lying  on  a  green  bank  and  was  lulled  to  sleep  by 
fairy  music.  The  little  creature  is  only  four  fists  in 
height.  Finn  succeeds  in  finding  a  wife  for  him, 
Blathnaid,  a  woman  of  the  fairy  people.  She  is 
skilled  in  embroidery  and  is  able  to  foretell  the 
future  'K 

We  have  the  following  verses  in  their  honor: 

'Little  Cnu,  Cnu  of  my  heart, 
The  small  dwarf  who  belonged  to  Fionn; 
When  he  chaunted  tunes  and  songs, 
He  put  us  into  deep  slumbers. 


1   S.  H.  O'Grady,   Silva  Gadelica  I,   212i2,  203io;  II,  116, 
cf   240   229 

2' O'Grady,  Silva  Gadelica  II,  117,230,  242. 
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Blatlmaid,  the  youtliful  maid, 

AVho  was  never  betrotlied  to  man  under  the  sun, 

Except  to  little  Cnu  alone, 

0,  Patrick,  sweet  was  her  mouth  i.' 

We  also  have  an  account  of  Iioav  Cuchulainn  got 
his  dwarf  Senbecc: 

When  he  saw  a  little  man  in  a  purple  dress  and 
a  small  boat  of  bronze  under  him  ....  on  the  Boyne, 
without  rowing  at  all.  Cuchulainn  took  him  on  his 
hand  together  with  his  boat. 

The  dwarf  has  a  magic  cloak  and  shirt  that  will 
fit  any  man  great  or  small,  an  invulnerable  shield, 
and  a  magic  spear.  He  also  has  a  marvellous  harp 
on  which  he  plays  a  melody  that  puts  Cuchulainn 
immediately  to  sleeps. 

The  poet  Atherne  has  three  malicious  dwarfs. 
He  stations  them  around  his  house  in  order  that 
their  truculent  looks  and  rude  words  may  drive  away 
anyone  who  comes  to  seek  hospitality  or  presents  an 
unwelcome  request  3. 

The  dwarfs  were  associated  by  the  Irish  with 
the  Tuatha  De  Danaan,  a  mythical  race  who  were 
credited  with  gifts  of  sorcery.  The  Irish  were  ac- 
quainted also  with  a  race  of  pigmies  which  they 
called  the  Lupracan*.  Of  the  latter  we  find  Welsh 
equivalents  in  the  Boole  of  Taliessin  and  the  Black 
Booh  of  Carmarthen  ^    It  is  unnecessary  to  suppose 


1  Trans.  Ossianic  Society  IV,  DubUn  1859,  4,  10.  I  am 
indebted  to  Professor  Bergin  for  this  reference. 

2  Eev.  Celt.  VI,  182—4. 

3  J.  Rhys,  Celtic  Folk  Lore  681;  cf.  Meyer,  Contributions 
to  Irish  Lexicography,  s.  v.  corr. 

*   cf.  O'Grady,  ISilva  Gadelica  I,  240io;  11,269. 

^  Cited  by  Rhys,  Celtic  Folk  Lore  432;  Book  of  'falicssin 
VII,  135;  Black  Book  of  Carmarthen,  fo.  Ub.  ed.  G.Evans,  The 
Black  Book  of  Carmarthen,  Pwlheli  1906. 
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tliat  the  writers  we  have  quoted,  Irish,  French,  or 
German,  had  even  a  very  vague  idea  of  the  mythological 
connections  of  the  dwarfs  of  which  they  wrote.  Their 
descriptions  seem  to  us  to  be  based  wholly  on  the 
contemporary  custom  of  maintaining  a  court  dwarf  in 
somewhat  the  same  capacity  as  a  court  fool. 


e)  Bedenis  le  Nain. 

In  examining  the  names  Nampetenis  in  Eilhart, 
and  Bedalis  in  tlie  Prose  Romance,  M.  Bedier  con- 
cludes that  this  personage  must  have  been  called  in 
the  original  story  le  Nain  Bedenis,  corrupted  in  the 
German  to  Nampetenis.  He  comments  on  the  account 
as  follows:  Why  a  dwarf?  Our  redactors  do  not 
tell  us,  and  we  do  not  know.  There  is  certainly 
something  here  that  escapes  us.  There  must  have 
existed  a  form  of  the  adventure  where  this  trait  was 
explained  i. 

It  does  not  seem  to  us  necessary  to  suppose  that 
the  name  Bedenis  le  Nain  implies  that  the  personage 
in  question  was  really  a  dwarf.  The  epithet  dwarf 
may  have  been  used  ironically. 

Thomas  describes  Tristran  le  Naim  as  tall  and 
large  and  well  formed: 


1  11,135-137. 

2  ^n  examination  of  charters  shows  that  already  in  the 
eleventh  centnry  sobriquets  were  tending-  to  petrify.  Several 
brothers  or  a  father  and  son  bear  the  same  appelative.  Its  ori- 
ginal meaning  was,  to  be  sure,  still  so  obvious  that  when  several 
persons  of  the  same  name  are  spoken  of,  the  name  is  put  in 
the  plural,  preceded  sometimes  by  the  article,  Henricus  et  Ea- 
dulfus  les  Fievres,  Ricardus  et  Colinus  les  potiers,  &c.  All  the 
sobriquets  that  one  finds  in  charters  of  this  epoch  have  not  be- 
come family  names.  Those  of  them  which  have  not  are  preceded 
by  dit  or  qu'on  dit  or  cognomento.  Giry,  Traite  de  diplomatique, 
3(37,  369.    For  bibliography  cf.  352  n. 
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^  Lungs  ert  e  grant  e  ben  pleners, 
Armez  ert  e  beas  clievalersi. 


II  respimt:  „ceste  novele  aim. 
Jo  ai  a  nun  Tristran  le  Nairn"  2.' 

In  Eilliart  we  are  told 

'[der  stolze]  Nampetenis: 
der  was  ein  liarte  kune  degin. 
den  belt  vurte  be  aftir  wegin, 
he  twang  in  nmme  sicherbeit  3.' 

In.  tbus  introducing  liim  as  more  than  a  matcb 
for  Kaberdin,  and  in  bis  entire  subsequent  treatment 
of  tbe  cbaracter,  tbe  poet  gives  no  bint  of  any 
appropriateness  to  bim,  otber  tban  ironical,  of  tbe 
appelative  the  dwarf. 


3.   THE  HOSTILE  BARONS. 

a)  Their  mimher. 

Eilbart  is  uncertain  as  to  tbe  number  of  tbe 
bostile  faction  tbat  plots  against  Tristan.  In  one  of 
tbe  few  fragments  of  bis  poem  tbat  survive  in  a 
twelftb  century  redaction,  we  are  told  tbat  Tristan 
was  bated  at  tbe  court 


\ 


'von  einem  lichen  herzogen 

und  von  vier  graving'  | 


»  I,  379,  U.  2187—9. 

«  I,  380,  U.  2208—10. 

«  OZ  5986-5990. 

*  ed.  Lichteustein,  p.  16,  A.  7111,63-4. 


A 
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In  accordance  with  this,  the  prose  redaction  of 
Eilliart  mentions  at  first  only  five  enemies,  Andret 
and  four  barons  K 

Some  lines  later,  when  Andret  makes  his  accusation 
against  Tristan  to  the  king,  he  appeals  to  these  four 
as  witnesses,  and  adds: 

'  und  ob  es  zu  schulden  keme,  das  unser  nit  genug 
were  an  fiinffen,  so  seind  noch  zwen,  die  auch 
darumb  wissent^.' 

Some  mention  of  seven  must  have  appeared  at 
this  point  in  the  original;  for  the  redactor  of  the 
thirteenth  century  poetic  version  (X)  apparently  also 
found  it.  To  patch  up  the  inconsistency  lie  alters  the 
einem  and  vir  of  the  preceding  passage  to  the  following 

•von  dren  bosin  herzogin 
und  von  vir  grabin^.' 

He  distinguishes  fiY^  who  are  especially  hostile 
to  Tristan,  namely,  Andret  and  four  others 'i.  Neither 
of  these  subdivisions  is  of  any  significance  for  the 
narrative.  They  are  shifts  made  by  the  two  re- 
dactors independently  to  avoid  an  inconsistency  of 
the  original. 

In  the  Beroul  version  the  allusions  to  Tristan's 
enemies  are  vaguer  In  the  Tryst  under  the  Tree 
no  number  is  specified.  The  incident  of  the  Footprint 
on  the  Floor  introduces  for  the  first  time  a  trio  of 
barons  6.    In  the  continuation  of  Beroul  the  members 


ed.  Pfaff,  p.  63,  1. 16. 
ed.  Pfaff,  p.  65,  1.  9—12. 
OX  3086-8. 
OX  3154—8. 
Beroul  26,  44  &c. 
Beroul  581. 
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of  the  trio  are  named  i.  The  redactor  is  so  far,  how- 
ever, from  bringing  his  continuation  into  harmony 
with  the  main  narrative  that  he  overlooks  the  fact 
tliat  one  of  the  barons  had  been  slain  by  Gorvenal 
in  the  forest,  and  represents  them  all  as  still  active 
against  the  hero  2. 

It  is  possible,  perhaps,  to  account  for  the  seven, 
five,  and  three  of  Eilhart  and  Beroul,  if  we  suppose 
that  the  estoire  somewiiere  mentioned  Tristan's  enemies 
as  four,  inclusive  of  Andret.  Eilhart  took  the  number 
to  be  exclusive  of  Andret,  and  by  this  misunder- 
standing, got  the  number  five.  Finding  some  pas- 
sages mentioning  the  enemies  of  Tristan  as  three, 
and  others,  including  Andret,  mentioning  them  as 
four,  not  recognizing  that  these  were  the  same 
group,  he  gives  the  number  seven.  Beroul  did  not 
disturb  himself  with  calculations.  He  merely  intro- 
duced the  hostile  faction  active  in  each  episode  as  it 
appeared  ^. 

It  seems  to  us  probable  that  in  the  estoire,  as  in 
Beroul,  different  groups  figured  in  different  episodes, 
and  that  the  poet  made  no  effort  to  connect  them  with 
each  other.  Eilhart  tried  to  combine  the  scattered 
notices.  We  find  him  doing  the  same  thing  in  regard 
to  the  first'  and  second  visit  to  the  hermit  Ogrin^. 
Of  these  he  recounts  the  first  as  an  introduction  to 
the  second,  whereas  in  Beroul  they'  are  mentioned  as 
they  take  place,  the  one  at  the  beginning^  of  the  life 
in  the  forest  and  the  other  at  the  end.  Similarly 
we  find  Beroul  giving  the  account  of  the  limitation 


1  Beroul  3465—7;  78. 

2  cf.  Muret,  Beroid,  Int.  Xff. 

3  This  explanation  is  based  on   that  given  by  M.  Muret, 
liomania  XVI,  319  ff. 

♦   OX  4702—30. 
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of  the  potion  just  at  the  moment  of  the  abatement 
of  its  influence  K  It  is  clear  that  no  mention  had  been 
made  of  such  a  limitation  in  the  narrative  that  pre- 
ceded the  extant  fragment. 

These  different  groups  of  Tristan's  opponents: 
the  three  barons,  Andret,  the  dwarf,  and  others, 
perhaps  represent  personages  introduced  into  the 
tradition  by  different  redactors. 


hj  Their  names. 

Of  the  names  given  to  the  trio  of  barons  in  the 
continuation  of  Beroul,  two  have  been  satisfactorily 
identified.  Guenelon  is  the  classic  traitor  of  the 
Carolingian  cycle-.  Godoine  is  probably  the  Saxon 
Godwin  who  was  exiled  in  1051  at  the  instigation 
of  the  Normans  at  the  court  of  Edward  the  Con- 
fessor. He  returned  the  following  year,  owing'  to 
a  reaction  against  Norman  power.  At  his  death 
in  1053,  his  son  Harold  succeeded  to  the  rule  of 
England  which  he  had  virtually  held.  Such  an  ad- 
versary as  Godwin  could  not  but  have  been  odious 
to  the  Normans,  and  it  is  natural  that  after  the 
Conquest  his  name  should  be  a  synonym  for  traitor 
among  the  Anglo  Normans  3.  Denoalen  seems  to  be  a 
Breton  name"*. 

Since  the  hostile  barons  are  nameless  except  in 
the  continuation  of  Beroul,  it  seems  unjustifiable  to 
draw  conclusions  from  these  names  as  to  the  develop - 


1  2133—41. 

2  Bedier  II,  124  n.  1;  Romania  XXXV,  p.  100—1. 

3  F.  Lot,  BomamaXXXV,  1906,  605-7. 

4  Bedier  II,  123. 
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ment  of  the  tradition  previous  to  that  redaction.  We 
should  infer  from  the  names  merely  that  the  redactor 
of  the  continuation  of  Beroul  was  familiar  with  certain 
well-known  French.  Breton,  and  Saxon  traditions i. 


K.     THE     LOVER'S    COMPANION    REWARDED 
WITH    THE    LADY'S    MAID:    KAHERDIN    AND 

CAMILLE. 

It  is  usual  in  the  romances  and  the  chansons  de 
geste,  as  in  later  fiction,  for  the  lover  who  makes  a 
visit  to  his  lady  to  be  accompanied  by  a  friend  or 
attendant.  Thus  Kaherdin  accompanies  Tristan  when 
he  goes  to  his  -tryst  with  Isolt  at  the  Blanche  Lande; 
Tristan  accompanies  Kaherdin  when  he  goes  to  his 
tryst  with  Gargeolain^. 

It  would  be  unfair  to  expect  the  companion  to 
share  the  hazards  of  the  enterprise  and  have  no 
part  in  the  spoils.  Such  disinterested  service  was 
indeed  not  expected.  It  appears  from  numerous 
narratives  3  that  it  was  considered  no  more  than 
courtesy  for  the  lady  to  give  one  of  her  maids  to 
her  lover's  companion  to  remain  with  him  while  be 
was  waiting.  The  texts  permit  no  doubt  as  to  the 
significance  of  this  favor. 


1  M.  Bedier  attaches  considerable  significance  to  this  point, 
II,  124-9. 

2  OZ6655ff.,  9050  ff. 

2  A.  Preime,  Die  Frau  in  den  altfranzosischen  Fahliaux, 
Cassel  1901,  p.  63 ff.;  Krabbes,  Die  irau  im  altfranzosischen 
Karlsepos,  Marburg  1884,  p.  73;  Schultz,  Das  hufische  Lehen  zur 
Zeit  der  Minnesanger,  I,  597. 


•  rr 


111  Fierahras,  Floripas  gives  her  maids  directions  i: 

'Chaiens  a  .v.  piicieles  de  moult  giant  signourie; 
Je  ne  sai  plus  que  dire:  cascuns  praigne  s'amie, 
Tant  que  nous  i  serous,  menerons  boine  vie.' 

In  Girhert  de  Metz'^  Blanch efleur  offers  her  maids 
to  the  knight  in  no  ambiguous  terms: 

'Pucelles  ai  en  mes  chambres  gentis 
Filles  a  princes  et  a  contes  marchis, 
Je  vos  otroi  le  baisier  a  delis 
Et  I'acoUeir  et  I'autre  chouse  ausi.' 

Similarly  Gahariet  receives  one  of  the  maids  of  Ydain. 

'Ydain  I'a  par  la  main  baillie 

Gahariet,  qui  la  regut 

0  lui  manga  et  o  lui  jut'**.' 

The  maid  assents  with  more  or  less  unwillingness. 
Camille  inquires  of  her  mistress: 

'„were  uch  lip,  vrauwe  here, 
daz  ich  vorlore  mine  ere?" 
„nein  mir",  sprach  die  koningin^:' 

Of  a  lady's  maid  in  one  of  the  fahliaux  it  is  said 

'Et  cele  i  vait  mout  a  en  viz, 
Mais  escondire  ne  I'osoit^' 

In  another  version 


^  Fierahras,  ed.  A.  Kroeber  et  G.  Servois,  Les  anciens  poetes 
de  la  France,  p.  118,  1.  3916-19. 

^  E.  Stengel,  Bomanische  Studien  I,  521,  1. 18ff. 

3  Cited  by  Schultz,  Hofisches  Leben  I,  597. 

*  OX  6743-6. 

^  Montaigloii  et  Kaynaud,  Becneil  general  des  fabliaux, 
VI,  81. 
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' —  J'irai  done,  puisque  le  voiilez 
Et  ferai  vo  commendemeut  i.' 

A  humorous  treatment  of  the  situation  is  found 
in  the  romance  of  Gay  don.  Here  Gautier,  the 
companion,  desires  to  remain  true  to  his  wife.  It 
is  only  under  protest  that  he  has  accompanied 
the  lover  to  his  tryst;  he  knows  that  they  will 
attempt  to  persuade  him  into  an  adventure  on  his  own 
account,  and  he  refuses  to  go  except  on  condition 
that  he  shall  not  be  asked  to  enter  a  tent.  At  her 
mistress'  instigation,  the  maid  seeks  the  exemplary 
Gautier  where  he  is  standing  under  a  tree.  She  ridi- 
cules his  virtue  sharply  and  decides 

^Qu'ainz  mais  ne  vi  si  vilain  chevalier. 
Nus  gentiz  hon  qui  d'armes  vreult  prisier 
Ne  deust  ja  tel  home  acompaingnier^.' 

In  Flamenca  the  lover  has  obtained  one  interview 
with  his  lady  in  the  presence  of  her  two  maids.  When 
he  comes  again  he  brings  with  him  two  of  his  cousins. 
He  tells  his  lady  that  he  wishes  they  might  enjoy 
the  acquaintance  of  her  maids.  She  assents  gladly, 
and,  leaving  the  four  together,  withdraws  with  him 
alone  into  an  apartment  beyond  I 

In  the  incident  of  Kaherdin  and  Camille  the  com- 
panion is  too  eager.  His  punishment  consists  in  being 
deceived  in  his  expectations  at  the  vfery  moment  when 
he  congratulates  himself  on  his  success.  He  cuts  a 
ridiculous  figure,  and  the  lady  is  not  chary  of  her 
taunts. 


^   Montaiglon  et  Raynaud,  op.  cit.  VI,  183. 

2  Gaydon  eel.  F.  Guessard,  Les  anciens  poetes  de  la  France 
p.  248,  265,  269;  citation  p.  271,  1.  8985—8. 

^  ed,  P.  Mej'er,  Bibliotheque  franraise  du  moyen  age,  Paris 
1901.  6400  ft". 
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L.    THE  MAGIC  PILLOW:  CAMILLE. 

1.    SLEEPING  CHARMS. 

The  device  by  wliicli  the  poet  creates  a  laugh 
at  Kaherdin's  expense,  in  the  account  of  his  adventure 
with  Camille,  is  based  on  a  universal  superstition: 
the  belief  in  sleeping  charms.  In  all  sorts  of  primitive 
records  we  find  charms  for  inducing  sleep  i.  Music  is 
of  course  frequently  mentioned.  One  means  is  to  write 
certain  runes  on  the  cushions.  The  letter  inserted 
between  the  sheets  in  a  story  in  the  Gesta  Romanorum  2 
is  probably  a  modification  of  this  device.  Another 
means  is  the  sleep  thorn,  such  as  Odin  puts  into  the 
garments  of  Brynhild.    A  Welsh  charm  runs: 

'Take  a  goat's  horn  and  write  the  names  of  the  seven 
sleepers  thereon,  making  a  knife -haft  of  it.  The  writing 
should  begin  at  the  blade  and  these  are  their  names: 
Anaxeimeys,  Malchus,  Marsianus,  Denys,  Thon,  Serapion, 
Constantynn.  When  the  names  are  inscribed,  lay  the  knife 
under  the  sick  man's  head  unknown  to  him,  and  he  will 
sleep  ^' 


2.   THE  GALLANT  OUTWITTED. 

These  sleeping  charms  offer  dramatic  possibilities 
that  are  frequently  utilized  in  traditional  narrative. 


^  cf.  F.  J.  Child,  English  and  Scottish  Popular  Ballads  V, 
Index,  s.  v..  Sleep,  induced  by  charms  (bibliog.);  K.  Nyrop,  Den 
oldfranske  heltedigtning ,  Copenhagen  1883,  p.  77  n.;  G.  Paris, 
Journal  des  Savants,  1902,  p.  442;  Cox,  Cinderella  p.  481,  nos.  13, 
14;  Liebrecht,  Zur  Volkskunde,  162  &.,  211;  Cldri  Saga,  ed.  Ceder- 
schiold,  Altnordische  Sagahihliothek,  12,  Int.  §  Iff. ;  Grundtvig, 
Danmarks  gamle  folkeviser  II,  no.  81,  p.  337. 

2  ed.  besterley  p.  603,  no.  195. 

3  E.  S.  Hartland,  Y  Cymrodor  IX,  243. 

Sehoepperle,  Tristan.  17 
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In  the  story  of  the  forgotten  bride,  for  example,  the 
denouement  is  thus  brought  about: 

The  heroine  has  lost  the  hero  by  enchantment  or 
ill-luck.  She  follows  him,  and  finds  him  on  the  eve 
of  another  marriage.  B}^  means  of  a  bribe  she  pre- 
vails upon  the  bride  to  allow  her  to  sleep  with  him. 
The  bride  consents,  because  she  trusts  in  a  charm  to 
keep  her  lover  unconscious  until  morning.  On  the 
third  night,  however,  he  throws  away  the  sleeping 
draught  and  recognizes  his  lost  bride '. 

In  folk-tales  collected  in  Sweden,  Denmark,  Greece, 
and  other  countries,  we  find  a  story  similar  to  the 
incident  of  Kaherdin  and  Camille. 

A  man  undertakes  to  subdue  a  maid,  and  she  to 
outwit  him.  He  comes  to  the  trysting  place,  but  is 
rendered  unconscious  by  a  sleeping  charm.  When  he 
awakens  she  ridicules  him,  and  taunts  him  with  his 
defeat  'K 

There  is  a  Scotch  Gaelic  story  to  the  same  effect: 
a  girl  preserves  herself  by  magic  from  suitors  who 
have  paid  for  the  privilege  of  spending  the  night 
with  her: 

'They  went  to  rest,  and  when  she  had  laid  down,  she 
asked  the  lad  for  a  drink  of  water  from  a  tumbler  that 
was  on  the  board  on  the  further  side  of  the  chamber.  He 
went;  but  out  of  that  he  could  not  come,  as  he  held  the 
vessel  of  water  the  length  of  the  night.  „Thou  lad",  said 
she,  „why  wilt  thou  not  lie  down?"  But  out  of  that  he 
could  not  drag  till  the  bright  morrow's  day  was  ...  He 
went,  under  shame  and  disgrace  .  .  .' 

Two  other  suitors  are  similarly  served  3. 


^    Arfert,   Das  Motiv  der  untergeschohenen  Braut,   op.  cit. 
p.  34. 

2  cf.  Child,  Ballads  I,  390ff. 

3  J.  F.  Campbell,   Popular  Tales  of  the  West  Highlands, 
Edinburgh  1890,  I,  36—7. 
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A  form  of  this  story  is  current  as  a  ballad  in 
Germany  under  the  titles  Der  Jdger,  Des  Jdgers 
Verdruss  &c. 

A  hunter  meets  a  girl  on  the  heath  and  takes 
her  with  him  to  his  hut.  There  they  pass  the  night. 
She  rouses  him  in  the  morning  and  proclaims  herself 
still  a  maid.  The  hunter  is  so  chagrined  that  he  would 
like  to  kill  her  \ 

In  the  ballad  of  Broomfield  Hill  the  narrative 
is  not  entirely  clear. 

Here  a  knight  and  a  '  lady  bright '  make  a  tryst 
at  Broomfield  Hill.  The  knight  is  to  come  in  the 
morning,  the  lady  in  the  afternoon.  A  witch  tells  her 
that  she  need  have  no  fear;  her  love  will  have  fallen 
asleep  when  she  comes.  Let  her  scatter  the  blossom 
of  the  broom  upon  his  head  and  feet.  He  will  then 
sleep  on.  She  will  put  her  rings  upon  his  fingers  as 
a  token  that  she  has  been  so  nearly  in  his  possession. 
When  the  knight  aw^akens,  he  finds  himself  outwitted. 
He  reproaches  his  haw^k  and  his  steed  for  not 
having  roused  him,  and  sets  off  in  pursuit.  But  no 
step  is  so  swift  as  the  maiden's  in  her  flight  2. 

In  some  stories  of  sleeping  charms,  collected  from 
oral  tradition,  the  knight,  although  defeated  the  first 
night  and  the  second,  discovers  the  trick  on  the  third, 
and,  preserving  himself  from  the  charm,  accomplishes 
his  purpose  3. 

The  story  appears  in  the  Middle  Ages  in  various 
literary  forms.  In  the  Gesta  Eomanorum  *  it  is  included 
in  a  form  similar  to  that  in  the  Scandinavian  popular 
versions. 


cf.  Child,  loc.  cit  I,  393. 

Child,  op.  cit.  I,  394-9. 

Passim  in  bibliography  given  in  note  to  LI,  supra. 

ed.  Oesterley  p.  (503,  no.  195. 

17* 
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Here,  however,  the  kuight,  having  twice  paid 
a  thousand  marks  and  been  twice  befooled,  engages 
for  a  third  night.  He  consults  a  philosopher  on  his 
situation  and  learns  that  his  sleep  is  due  to  a  letter 
between  the  sheet  and  coverlet  of  his  bed.  After  he 
has  removed  this  he  succeeds  in  overcoming  the  lady. 
The  same  story,  with  differences  of  detail,  is  found  in 
the  French  JDolopathos ,  a  version  of  the  Seven  Wise 
Masters,  in  German  versions,  in  the  Italian  II 
Fecorone,  and  in  others  i. 

The  Norse  CMri  Saga,  translated  from  a  Latin 
poem,  includes  this  incident  in  a  story  of  the  taming 
of  a  shrew  2. 

The  hero,  seeking  vengeance  for  a  slight  put  upon 
him  by  the  princess,  comes  to  her  in  disguise  and 
arouses  her  covetousness  by  displaying  a  coin.  He 
offers  it  to  her  on  condition  that  he  be  allowed  to 
enjoy  her  favor.  Twice  she  tricks  him  by  a  sleeping 
draught,  but  the  third  time  her  maidservant  betra5^s 
to  him  the  secret  of  the  drink,  and  he  is  enabled  to 
escape  its  influence. 

The  sleeping  draught  is  also  utilized  in  the 
German  romance  Wolfdietrich^. 

The  hero  sees  a  number  of  heads  displayed  on 
pikes,  and  determines  to  undertake  the  exploit  in  which 
the  owners  of  the  heads  have  failed.  Marpali,  the 
daughter  of  the  pagan  Belian,  is  in  the  habit  of  re- 
ceiving Christian  knights  who  come  to  the  fortress. 
The  heads  on  the  pikes  are  those  of  knights  who  have 
passed  the  night  with  her  and  have  failed  to  subdue 


1  cf.  Child,  loc.  cit  I,  391—3. 

2  G.  Cederschiold,    Cldri  Saga,    Halle   1907,   Altnordische 
Sagabibliothek  12. 

^   I)er  grosse  Wolfdietrich ,    ed.  A.  Holtzraaun,  Heidelberg 
1865,  §1060ff. 
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her.  The  maiden  is  more  favorably  disposed  to  Wolf- 
dietricli  and  keeps  him  from  partaking  of  the  sleeping 
draught  that  caused  the  failure  of  his  predecessors. 

In  several  twelfth  century  French  romances,  the 
heroine,  for  one  reason  or  another,  wishes  to  withhold 
herself  from  the  embraces  of  her  husband.  In  Orson 
de  Beauvais,  the  Enfances  GuiUaume,  and  Ilaoul 
de  Cambrai  we  find  her  accomplishing  her  purpose  by 
means  of  a  sleeping  charm  i.  In  some  cases  the  charm 
is  so  wrought  that  the  husband,  in  his  dream,  believes 
himself  to  be  accomplishing  his  purpose,  and  never 
knows  that  he  has  been  deceived. 

The  nearest  approach  to  a  significant  literary  treat- 
ment of  the  theme  is  in  the  Clighs  of  Crestien  de  Troyes, 
in  which  Fenice  preserves  herself  for  her  lover  by  de- 
ceiving her  husband  by  means  of  a  sleeping  charm  2. 

The  Tristan  poet  cleverly  utilizes  this  bit  of  story 
as  the  ruse  by  which  Camille,  in  the  manner  of  the 
shepherdess  in  the  pastourelle,  outwits  the  too  con- 
fident lover. 


M.   THE  SUBSTITUTED  SWORD. 

In  Beroul  and  Eilhart  the  king  takes  Tristan's 
sword  and  leaves  his  own  in  its  place.  In  Beroul  he 
likewise  exchanges  Isolt's  ring  for  his  own  3.  These 
traits    do    not    appear    in   Thomas.     In   Beroul    the 


1  Orson  de  Beauvais,  ed.  G.  Paris,  Soc.  des  anc.  textes,  Int. 
LVIII  and  note.  Baoul  de  Cambrai,  Soc.  des  anc.  textes, 
§  CCLXXXIXff.,  §  CCCIIIff.;  Les  Enfances  GuUlaume,  Hist. 
Litt.  XXII,  477. 

2  Cliges,  ed.  W.  Foerster,  1.  3207  ff. 

3  B  2027—30,  2043  ff.,  2084-8,  2109—11. 
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king's  intention  in  leaving  the  tokens  is  represented 
as  friendly.  He  reflects  that  when  the  lovers  awaken 
and  tind  them,  they  will  know  that  he  has  discover- 
ed them  and  has  had  pity  on  them^.  But  he  seems 
to  forget  the  incident  immediately  and  completely. 
The  redactor  fails  signally  to  utilize  it  for  the  sub- 
sequent narrative;  it  appears  in  his  version  in  gro- 
tesque inconsequence.  Eilhart  does  not  explain  Mark's 
motives,  but  he  later  represents  him  as  influenced 
by  the  memory  of  the  incident  to  receive  graciously 
the  overtures  of  the  lovers  when,  after  the  expir- 
ation of  the  potion's  influence,  they  seek  a  reconcili- 
ation. In  both  Beroul  and  Eilhart  the  lovers,  far 
from  interpreting  the  tokens  as  Beroul  declares  they 
were  intended,  are  terrified,  being  convinced  that  the 
king  will  return  with  his  men  and  destroy  them. 
They  flee  at  once  from  the  place,  and  until  the  expir- 
ation of  the  potion's  influence,  lead  a  life  of  perpetual 
fear 2.  In  the  Thomas  versions  this  terror  of  the 
lovers  is  replaced  by  satisfaction  in  the  reflection  on 
the  chastity  of  their  attitude 3,  and  Mark,  convinced 
of  their  innocence^,  recalls  them  at  once  to  the  courts 
The  substitution  of  the  king's  sword  for  Tristan's, 
and  the  lovers'  terror  on  finding  the  token,  have  close 
parallels  in  mediaeval  romance  and  popular  tradition. 
The  belief  that  it  is  unsafe  to  waken  a  sleeping  man 
is  universal  among  primitive  peoples «.  This  super- 
stition persists  in  mediaeval  literature  as  a  scruple 


'  B  2001-25. 

2  B  2063-133;  OX  4647—701. 

3  S  LXVI,  81,  14-20;  E  CCXXXHI,  2559-62;  G  17658 
—  63. 

*  For  the  sword  placed  between  a  sleeping  couple,  see 
B.  Heller.  Eom.  XXXVI,  36-49,  and  XXXVII,  162—3.  cf.  also 
infra  Ch.  VI. 

^   SLXVI,81,21-9;  ^  CCXXXIII,  2562-4;  (7  17663-96. 

^   G.  L.  Gomme,  Handbook  of  Folklore^  London  1890,  p.  61. 
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of  honor  or  courtesy  ^  The  person  who  comes  npon 
the  sleeper  usually  leaves  some  token  of  his  presence 
and  goes  quietly  away'l 

We  have  found  examples  where  a  man  comes 
upon  his  wife  or  daughter  sleeping  with  one  of  his 
vassals,  and  withdraws  without  awakening  them, 
leaving,  however,  a  token  of  his  presence.  In  these 
cases  there  is  no  sword  between  the  sleeping  couple. 
The  discovery  is  a  discovery  of  guilt. 

In  the  Spanish  romance  Gerineldo  there  is 
a  liaison  between  the  king's  daughter  and  his 
chamberlain.  The  father,  awakening  from  a  terrible 
dream,  finds  Gerineldo  absent.  He  suspects  his 
whereabouts.  He  finds  the  couple  sleeping,  and, 
placing  his  sword  between  them,  silently  withdraws. 
His  idea  is  to  let  them  know  that  he  has  been  there. 
After  his  departure  the  girl  awakens.  She  rouses 
her  lover,  and  he  tries  to  escape.  He  is  met  by  the 
king  in  the  garden.  The  lovers  are  saved  by  a  for- 
tunate accident,  and  flee  to  another  land\ 


J   cf.  OX  7475-98. 

2   cf.  supra,  Ballad  of  Broom  field  Hill. 

^  Tomo  la  espada  en  la  mano, 

En  gran  sana  va  encendido: 
Fuerase  para  la  cama 
Donde  a  Gerineldo  vido. 
El  quisier  alo  matar; 
Mas  criole  de  chiquito. 
Sacara  luego  la  espada, 
Entre  entrambos  la  ha  metido. 
Porque  desque  recordase 
Viese  como  era  sentido. 
Recordado  habia  la  infanta, 
E  la  espada  ha  conocido. 
—  Recordados,  Gerineldo, 
Que  ya  erades  sentido, 
Que  la  espada  de  mi  padre 
,  Yo  me  la  he  bien  conocido.' 

J.  Wolf  and  Hofman,  Primavera  y  flor  de  Eomances,  Berlin  1886, 
11,166.    Cited  in  Hertz  ^  p.  551. 
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In  the  Old  Irish  epic  Tdhi  ho  Cuahige,  the  in- 
truder takes  the  sleeper's  sword  from  its  sheath  and 
departs  with  it. 

'It  is  there  then  that  Ailill  said  to  his  charioteer  Cuillius, 
..Find  out  for  me  to-da}'  Medb  and  Fergus.  I  know  not  what 
has  brought  them  to  this  union.  I  shall  be  pleased  that  a 
token  should  come  to  me  by  3'ou." 

Cuillius  came  when  they  were  in  Cluichre.  The  pair 
remained  behind,  and  the  warriors  went  on.  Cuillius  came 
to  them,  and  they  heard  not  the  spy.  Fergus'  sword  happened 
to  be  beside  him.  Cuillius  drew  it  out  of  its  sheath  and 
left  the  sheath  empty.' 

Fergus  is  taunted  by  Ailill  and  deprived  of  his 
sword.  Later,  when  he  can  do  so  more  conveniently, 
Ailill  avenges  himself  by  killing  Fergus  1. 

In  another  redaction  of  the  same  story,  the  spy 
substitutes  a  sword  of  wood  2. 

In  the  Provencal  biography  of  the  troubadour 
Eaimbaut  de  Vaqueiras,  a  father  discovers  his  favorite 
asleep  with  his  daughter.  He  covers  the  sleepers 
with  his  own  mantle,  and  takes  away  that  of  the 
lover.  When  Eaimbaut  awakens,  he  understands  what 
has  happened.  He  takes  the  cloak  and,  going  straight 
to  his  lord,  kneels  down  before  him  and  asks  his 
forgiveness.  The  marquis,  who  loves  Eaimbaut, 
forgives  him,  and  in  order  not  to  betray  him  to 
those  present,  phrases  the  pardon  in  such  a  way  that 
they  think  it  is  for  the  offence  of  taking  the  coat  3. 


*  W.  Faraday,  The  Cattle  Raid  of  Cuahige,  London  1904, 
p.  44,  51,  134,  translation  from  the  Leabhar  na  hUidhre  version; 
cf.  d'Arbois  de  Jubainville's  translation,  Eev.  Celt.  XXIX,  163, 
XXX,  162. 

2  Tain  bo  Cualnge,  ed.  E.  Windisch,  Leipzig  1905,  p.  414; 
cf.  858.    From  the  Book  of  Leinster. 

3  Chabaneau,  Les  biographies  des  troubadours,  Toulouse 
1885,  p.  87. 
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Since  the  disposition  of  the  person  who  leaves 
the  token  varies  greatly  in  the  versions  we  have 
examined,  they  throw  little  light  on  the  puzzling 
passage  in  Tristan. 


N.   CONCLUSION. 

In  our  study  of  the  popular  tradition  contained 
in  the  story  of  Tristan,  we  have  been  able  sometimes 
to  discern  the  methods  of  the  redactor  who  put  the 
narrative  into  the  form  in  which  we  find  it  in  the 
estoire.  The  timidity  of  his  treatment  is  its  most 
striking  characteristic.  Incidents  which  we  find  in 
popular  literature  as  independent  stories  are  combined 
with  each  other  Avith  the  slightest  possible  modification. 
The  most  important  example  of  this  timidity  in  com- 
bining incidents  is  the  treatment  of  the  Voyage 
for  Healing  and  the  Quest  for  the  Princess  of  the 
Swallows'  Hair. 

The  adaptation  of  older  tradition  to  more  modern 
taste  is  frequently  manifest.  Here  again  the  method 
of  the  narrator  is  timid  in  the  extreme.  Umvilling 
to  abandon  the  old,  but  acutely  conscious  of  how 
strange  the  account  must  appear  to  his  audience,  he 
frequently  substitutes  for  the  archaic  feature,  a  trait 
more  in  accordance  with  contemporary  customs  and 
ideas,  at  the  same  time  retaining  the  traditional  trait 
in  an  unobtrusive  position.  We  have  had  numerous 
examples  of  this  procedure.  The  hazel  on  the  high- 
road is  retained,  and  the  account  of  the  messenger  to 
the  castle  is  added;  the  chips  on  the  stream  are 
retained,   and  the  account  of  the  messenger  to  the 
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town  is  introduced;  Brangien  is  retained  as  a  lay 
figure,  although  Camille  has  taken  her  place.  We 
shall  find  other  examples  in  the  next  chapter. 

Kepetitions  do  not  disturb  this  redactor.  In 
several  cases  we  find  in  his  narrative  two  variants 
of  the  same  incident.  We  have  discussed  the  Flour 
on  the  Floor  and  the  Blades  at  the  Bed,  the  first  and 
second  meetings  at  the  Blanche  Lande.  and  the 
accounts  of  Tristan's  being  driven  by  the  wind  to 
the  coast  of  Ireland. 

We  have  also  had  occasion  to  note  the  simplicit}' 
of  the  narrative  technique  in  cases  in  which  it  was 
necessary  to  explain  how  a  character  obtained  in- 
formation upon  which  the  progress  of  the  narrative 
required  him  to  act.  The  enigmatical  smile  or 
remark  of  another  personage  arouses  his  curiosity, 
and  he  thus  discovers  the  important  secret.  In  this 
Avay  Isolt's  curiosity  is  aroused  by  the  smile  of 
Tristan,  and  she  is  led  to  examine  his  sword. 
She  thus  learns  that  it  is  he  who  has  slain  her  uncle. 
Other  examples  of  this  device  are  the  exclamation  of 
Isolt  of  the  White  Hands  to  the  splashing  water,  and 
the  words  of  Queen  Isolt  to  the  birds  in  the 
thorn-bush. 

Similarly  characteristic  of  the  simplicity  of  the 
narrative  technique  is  the  redactor's  irresponsibility 
as  to  knowledge  or  conduct  which  he  attributes  to  his 
characters.  He  makes  no  effort  to  explain  how  Tristan 
got  the  wound  which  led  to  the  success  of  the  ruse  of 
the  Flour  on  the  Floor.  There  is  no  attempt  to  explain 
why  Tristan  placed  the  sword  between  himself  and 
Isolt.  There  is  no  effort  to  tell  the  reader  how  the 
second  Isolt  learned  the  significance  of  the  color  of  the 
sails,  or  how  Gorvenal  knew  of  Isolt's  attempt  against 
Brangien's  life,  or  how  Mark  learned  of  the  potion. 


EHEHAEDT  KAREAS,  printing-office,  Halle- on- Saale  (Germany). 
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